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Overseas student 
numbers drop 15% 


by Churl u tie Barry 
Tbe total number of overseas 
simk-Jirs auuine in university in 
Britain and colleges ill KngUimJ und 
Wales lias dropped by. 15 per cum 
this year, uccording ta the luicst 
official figures. 

The most dramatic full is in the 
n mt •advanced sector where first* 
year cn mime ms fell by 44 per cent. 
Overall the decrease is 2ft per cent. 

The effect of the massive fees in- 
crease for overseas students is also 
fell in polytechnics and colleges 
where total numbers fell by 21 per 
cent and 22 pur cam respectively. 
Tn universities there is a 7 per cunt 
duel inu. 

The nve rail J 5 per cent decline 
hi overseas students this yunr repre- 
sents u fall from 79,000 in 1979-Rd 
to 67,000 in 1980 81. This follows 
a rapid increase from 3-1,000 in 
1 ‘17(1-71 to 7.1,000 in 1975-7G, which 
was fu (lowed by a slower growth 
in a peak of 83,000 two years later. 
Last year numbers began to fnll by 
4 per cent. 

This year the proportion of over- 
seas students is 8 per cent of the 
tnt.il pupil lut ion on full-time and 
sandwich courses, 2 per cent down 
«n last year. 

The most marked difference is 
between higher education and non- 
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advanced further education. In 
higher education the numbers of 
overseas students enrolled on first- 
year courses started to fail by 2 per 
cent in 1978-79. There was a fur- 
ther decline of 8 per cent in 1979- 
8U and 17 per ccut i this year. 

In non -advanced further education' 
numbers have declined since 1975- 
76 when the previous Govern me ni 
hegan to limit student numbers. 
Most noticeably the fall of 2 per 
cent in 1979-80 soared to 44 per cent 
this year. 

More Government figures issued 
this week show provisionally that a 
record number of 297,000 full-time 
mid sandwich students are now 
attending universities in Great Brl- 
luin, an increase of 2 per cent. 

The total number of 252,000 
undergraduates also represent a new 
peak, as docs the new under- 
graduate entrant total of 112,000. 
In contrast the postgraduate total 
of about 45,000 is 3 per cent lower 
than last year. 

As in recent years the increase iii 
the number af new women home 
undergraduates is greater this year 
than the increase in the number of 
men. About 40 per cent of all home 
undergraduates are now women, 
compared to about 36 per cent in 
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Loans decision 
looks imminent 

A tfediaiop on' the introduction;', of. 
a student loahs scheme to replace 
the existing grants system is expec- 
ted within .the next two or .three 
weeks. Dr Rhodes Boysan, under 
secretary for Maker education, told 
the Commons this week. 

He told MPs that a consultative 
document would be issued if tbe 
Government decided on- a combined 
scheme of loans and grants was 
Hi 


Union set to monitor poly standards 

bv Paul Flather mit weekly reports on individual the polytechnic was now 

' I_ . . courses and faculties in student hunk" and could get on 

Students at HudderstitUi Polytech- lir ,; n „ ,-„nrnco,ii:iiivpc ivlict w ill i-.ii.i* tciinhiuQ riimniiimnnfa 


by Paul Flather 

Students at Huddersfield Polytech- 
nic plan to set up a series of aca- 
demic monitoring committees to 
ensure standards do not fall off in 
iltu face of large scale staEf reduc- 
tions and declining staff morale. 

Kirldees cducanou authority this 
week confirmed it was seeking a cut 
in staff numbers of 75 by Septem- 
ber, the start of the new academic 
year, as part of its aim to improve 
the polytechnic's -student-staff ratio. 

Kirklees want to improve the SSR 
from about 8:1 to 10:1 as part of 
a long-term strategy to cut costs. 
This could be done by increasing 
student numbers as well as reduc- 
ing staff. Compulsory redundancies 
have not been ruled out. 

Mr Robin Nawton-Syms, student 
union president, said: “Our major 
concern is that in the rush to in- 
crease SSRs, standards do not sud- 
denly drop. The monitoring sys- 
tem will reveal problems as they 
come up.’* 

Student representatives will sub- 


mit weekly reports on individual 
courses und facilities to student 
union representatives, who will rjiv* 
issues nt concern at academic board 
meetings. 

The plan comes as fears about 
morale continue to grow aiming -un- 
dents and staff. Morale wus high 
on the agenda of a high-powered 
team front the Council for National 
Academic Awards (CNAA) which 
visited Huddersfield last month. 

The CNAA team met representa- 
tives from the polytechnic and the 
education authority, and it is under- 
stood to have been satisfied that 
assurances given last autumn :u 
the height oE the polytechnic’s 
troubles are being implemented. 

The team were this week present- 
ing a report, likely to be approved, 
to the council's committee for insti- 
tutions recommending the embargo 
on all- new courses should be lifted, 
and the next quinquennial visit 
should not be brought forward from 
March, 1982. 

One member of staff said be felt 


tea ell ill" commitments Kfd£; 
certainly doing its best tn hJJ 
turns with the polytechnic ul? 
us possible. . , 

A second nudit report oi) 
procedures in the polyteotat 
still lining kept under wiping 
inquiry by Sir Frank Layftlilfc 
ul legations of financial 
strulbm in a first audit rewt* 
lislied last January has'cM 
ceeded veiy far. ■ 

Sir Fruiik visited Hitariij 
last mouth, but has nud&M 
mem mi the Intention* dfcqi' 
quiry or a timetable for ctiaUa 
Councillor John Merhuti 


Councillor John Merhtg^Sii 
of Kirklees education casta' 
said the council would tafait . 
matter. 

Meanwhile the re 
neth Durr an ds, is 
six week contract a 
energy projects. Nea jttfitwdja 
is to be discussed at. i nqtiq 
the end of the month. 


Psychologists help bobbies beat tbe blues 



by Robin McKie 
Sparc a thought for tile lonely 
British bobby the next time you 
call one a snort-sighted twit when 
he gives you a parking ticket. 


technic who are negotiating with 
.ohe of.' the country's major forces - 
to set up courses to aid police lo 
“ interact successfully with the 

E ubllc Not that this phrase should 

e , taken too literally, particularly 
in -view of the expected influx of. 
Swedish tourists this'. year. 

. .Instead, the polytechnic hopes to 
help -police -cool down potentially 


violent incidents -and Vi 

3 * “the social akllji 
ig with tbe pabllt 
Ray Bull, senior psychal 
at NELP. He aims to t 
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(ion, leadership and t&M 
aggression. . ’ . ‘ 


whether 



Responses to tbe HP®?* 

** largely positive,", ftp W . 
and it was now hoped to 
on the new courses - 1» “If .™ 

deni with the public., 

■ AH that Is needed norfht 
on how to deal ! witii. 
twits that give you petwig 


Adult literacy 
grant doubled ": 

The Adult Literacy and Bdkj 

Unit Is to get twice 
mem money nqxl yCar « P7 
tain's two million' jlliwrtjf 
decision on s\ nearly EIPL 
expected to be.aniipii0(;«{t!|r^ 
next few weeks- , ■. '• 

Tilt 111111, which- 


Its literacy, nuitterscy ? 
Work includes 
looal education 
Voluntary; qrganliatioiuj 
regional training Pf°P 
special d evelpp me at V. W 
publishing books .and 
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NELP staff face new threat 
of 41 compulsory redundancies 



by David Jobbins 
and Paul Flather 

Up to 41 lecturers arc to lose their 
jobs in a fresh round of budget 
pruning at North East London Poly- 
technic. Governors have “ reluc- 


tantly " agreed to the move, and re- 
dundancy notices will go to indi- 
viduals by March 17, to run out at 


Princess Anne wins 
chancellorship vote 

PrinceBS Anne was elected chancel- 
lor of tbe University of London this 
week defeating retired trade union 
leader Jack Jones and Nelson Man- 
dela, tbe Imprisoned South African 
nationalist leader by polling 23,951 
votes to Mr Jones' 10,507 and Mr 
Mandela's 7,199 in the first-ever 
open contest for the position. Only 
42,212 votes were cast, with 555 
spoilt ballot papers, from among 
the 83,000 paid-up members of the 
convocation. 


by John O’Leary 

Cabinet ministers have checked the 
Dr oar ess of the Department of 


tlio end of August. 

National union leaders are now 
bound to consider whether to re- 
issue a strike call to the three 
branches of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education at NELP. 

General secretary Mr Peter 
Dawson said the issue would be top 
of the agenda at the forthcoming 
executive and national council 


executive and national council 
meetings. 

Natfne beat off the threat of up 
to 62 compulsory redundancies last 
vear — but had to instruct its 


proposed that management, due for 
five redundancies under the 
board's scheme, should be spared 
mid the burden added to arts and 
human sciences. 

This week ho defended his 
attempts to reshape the poly- 
technic lie lias run for 10 years. 
Sensitive to charges of dislike of 
social science and humanities, ho 
said: “I have been cast in the role 
not of devil's advocate but of the 
devil, but what am 1 to do? We 
have not got the money. 

“ It Is a bloody situation but if I 
did net want to do it the answer 
is to shove off. I would rather 
salvage what 1 can when the other 
way would be cowardice." 

The arts faculty, with 19 threat- 
ened redundancies, and . human 


funds, and on local commitments 
to Industry and the community. 

On tap of last year's economics, 
NELP suffered a further £500,000 
cut as a result of die capping of 
the advanced further education 
pool. The polytechnic management 
argued that the oilier aroas of 
expenditure had already boon pared 
to the bone and the teaching staff 
salary budget had to be pruned. 

But local union leaders do not 
agree, and arc to press the Natfho 
executlvo for a tough line. Mr -Tim 
Butler, chairman of the ilocal 
coordinating committee, said: “In 



against arts and human sciences 




'be drawn up by DES of 
the agreement of other 1 
departments, and .lb*" . j 
to . the Cabinet £omml»S 
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inrnisuy tirid tbe community. 

FurtW opposition emerged from 
Laimas local government confer- 
ee where councillors celled for 
■ancomprontising resistance to any 

flltpmnf - tn iwiM.il.. ..J. ■ * 
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cuts In further ,iqid higher education 
ore beginning to bite, but that the 
sector Is not suffering on the same 
8® we schools. They add: 
believes that more . coherent 
planping could produce a .slimmer 
and .tnqre efficient system Within 
five to lOyears,'} • .. . ■ 

DetaHed- examination of the sys- 
tem revealed that ® authorities had 
maintained the seme level of spend- 
Ing on general courses as In 1W9-80 
and 12 had Increased support. 


--- -- uiMtHOH supporr. 

Another 12 had- cut the level of 
support, but only two. were from tbi 
group of quthpritiea starting front 
the lowest baser . - 

, More authorities had cut spending 
on part-time cobrsfcs, but the report 
says- thi* results' from a generaTde; 
crease m demand. Thp problem ls 
most; marked. Id the -Midlands* find 
the north, where coqraes in engln^ 
eering and -building' ^arq disappearing 
for lack of siifncieht bnirdlmentr- 


k„ Th «WT a,n . ac f a .o? ?oncern T* said 

•by- HMl to. be idult edudatltfn. 

authorities - had 'fwtiher 
reduced expenditure and none had 
increased support. . 

with just, unuer half of tho authorl- ; 
Sf S ^ r «l U - n .?-rl he amount allotted 
1 jjIi ra ' T Thq consequences, Ju 
addition to personal disappoiritment 
to student^ are becoming evident 
in recruitment to certain colleges 
the report qaye. 1 . * 

nave seized upon the -report at 
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sciences, with eight, arc in the front 
line. Staff In the sociology depart- 
ment, which is part of human 


the past year Natfhe and tlie 
employers have agreed to achieve 
redundancies by voluntary means. 

" IV) this end 120 are to leave die 
polytechnic over 18 months. Less 
than 2.5 per cent of the staffing 
budget is involved this year and we 
regard the decision to implement 


J. L. S. Sprigge reviews 
two new books on 
Schopenhauer, “ a 
philosopher of the first 
importance ”, 12 


France’s intelligentsia 
Roderick Kedward 
discusses the new fashion 
for folklore and popular 
symbols among French 
intellectuals, 9 


Stall noid Chechoslovakia 
Ernest Gellner describes 
the debasement of public 
life in Czechoslovakia 
since the fall of Dubcek, 

leader, 27 


Efusive community 
Ted Wragg takes a wry . 
look at the myth of the 
academic community and 
the raw reality it often 
conceals. 1 1 


Thompson y Howard 
Paul Flather describes 
last week’s duel at the . 
Oxford Union between 
Michael Howard and 
E. P. Thompson over 
nuclear disarmament, t 


Alfred Morris 
John O’Leary talks to ihe 
Select Committee, adviser 
who has become South 
Bank Polytechnic’s deputy 
director, 8 \ • 


North American ijqws . 


Overseas news 


Books 


Sciencp books 


„g I Classified index 

or , „ , 

,n. I Union view (AUT) 
re I 'Christopher Price, 
Dor’s Diary 


Laurie Taylor, Letters 


Leaders (Cabinet cracks 
Pay, Czechoslovakia), 
George Rainsford 
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Developing world 
arrivals down 


the times higher education supplement 

Vets launch appeal for £500,000 
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by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 


and food hvgiene. Further courses, Ho said the rnii«» I 

such as those on animal ortho- out to do tattle * £ 5# *■ * 
paedics may be added later. monev and XL 14 —.*® obt, ln 


by Ngnio Crequer 

The first comprehensive analysis of 
overseas students in universities 
since the introduction of full cost 
fees shows a decline in the number 
°\ students from developing coun- 
tries. 

The survey, which has been pre- 
pared by the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals from the 
information received from the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee reveals 
that there were 344 fewer new- 
undergraduates, and 3,224 post- 
graduates in 1980-81 compared witli 
the previous year. 

The decline is much greater if 
present numbers are compared with 
peak years, fn 1977-78 there were 
4,«Z5 new undergraduates from 
developing countries, compared 
with 3,9 J3 In 1950-81, a drop of 832, 
Tno peak year for postgraduates 
countries was in 
1978-79 when there were 7,846 new 
entrants compared to 6,320 in 1980- 
81, a drop of 1,526. 

The CVCP points nut that In 
making comparisons with previous 
yonrs the figures do not provide a 
•Briefly accurate account of the 
effect of the Government's new 
fees policy because some students 
previously classified as “ overseas " 
were paying home fees. 

Nevertheless the figures still show 
overall trends. New undergraduates 
from EEC countries Increased from 
GI3 in 1979 to 760 in 198041, having 
increased from 509 in 

1S7.>76» Numbers of now mwinr. 


1975-76. Numbers of new under* 
graduates from Greece declinod 

iSfil 269 In ln ,hi 979 - 80 10 169 in 
istw-Bi. in the some years new 

undergraduates from the Common- 

f™ 05 * 1 n developed countries went 

™ 136 to 87, and from Common- 

wealth developing from 3,364 to 

J.u-1. New undergraduates from 


the OPEC counties went from 440 
. to 543. 

Numbers of new postgraduates 
t a decline from Greece from 

J 1979 to 1980-81 from 566 to 427 
Commonwealth developed went from 
hii to 441, Commonwealth develop- 
mg from 3,267 to 3,032 and OPEC 
■ from 2,032 to 1.889. 

Looking at individual countries, 
from 1979-80 there is a drop for 
students from Singapore, from 320 
undergraduates tn 214, but an in- 
crease of postgraduates, from 125 
to 131. 

Zimbabwe shows a drop of under- 
graduates, from 143 to 27, and for 
postgraduates from 123 to 61. The 
United States shows a drop in 
undergraduates, from 1,155 to 1,133. 
and in postgraduates from 622 to 
545. Malaysia shows a fall of about 
100 postgraduates but has held 
st ^dy in undergraduates. 

survey also shows very great 
differences in the numbers of new 
overseas students at different uni- 
versities. _ Comparing this year's 
figures with last, Birmingham shows 
a tall of 36 per cent in under- 
graduates and 29 per cent in post- 
graduates. F 

-Sores for other universities 1 
include a fall of 26 per cent and 
32 per cent respectively for Essex, ! 
a fail of 72 per cent and an increase I 
of 19 per cent for Hull, a fall of J 
ao per cent and 1 per cent for 
Lancaster, an increase of 105 per ! 
cent and a fall of 32 per cent for 1 
Liverpool, a fall of 38 per cent and 
14 per cent for Salford, an increase 
of 41 per cent and fall of 5 per i 
cent for York on increase of 54 per i 
of 23 Per cent for t 
a " incre ase of 237 per cent f 
S! !*l' 2j 2 . P« r cent for the Univer- 3 
sity of Wales Institute of Science v 
and Technology and a fall of 47 a 

cfasgow. 1 and ° f 53 per CBnt for 
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‘No plans’ to Edinburgh principal calls lor 
end BEd ‘programmed ’ spending cuts 

The Government has no plans to by Ol'ga Wojtas tn „ now , mnoa i " 

sr is , h f°7T ndent 

Department of* Education and W J lIch 1 th ® . Govor nment la reducing already given conslderaWfe* 

| Science official told an audience of f^ucational spending, saying ft da! assistance. ^ # 

educationists, industrialists and B " < j an B era the whole fabric of edu- Th eCentre of TroplcaJV«e/h^ | 
trade unionists this week. cation - Medicine is primarily fak#* Jf, 

. Speaking at a DES regional meet- , n D t r J° hn 1 Bu «?e« said In hla report Sf nn if 11“ M { 

mg on the work of schools in university’s general council on! ! 

Kingston, Surrey, Mr Richard Horne was not suggesting economy nfo^r? b i. 

said that the only discussions taking ™ easu *- ea sbou | d not be applied to 0 P r 0vides for teackhj t 

place in the Advisory Committee on incl uding the universl- -.-h-. . i -. ... i 

die Supply and Education of Sr!. 8 ,' - 5, ut Jj Scotland, and the J urviv, jS- tf k >• 

Teachers regarding both qualifies- Un ted Kingdom as a wkoie, is to fl?* 1 ?!?® 8 t0 attract around 5o bw- [ 

tinns was over the question of ? nier 8e fl 'O in the present recession, 1111 postgraduate students, who sfl e 
balance. it would be wise for the reduction ?cnnn 19 JR? fees ranging Irca [• 

This was conflrmnH hu r a. educational spending to he “,000 to £6,000, • | 

srajtfae^airlsS no ‘ [ 

i£ “toS r ,r ?si; g e Go s ga?! I 

people to train in the shortage™" “ ■ “"Mf Klonied progremmo g"g. *■“ J lub ! lc "** 

jects through the BEd. ACSET of ? avi ° BS « ^ven a reasonable time Vfi f« S T * y 1 ,, . . ... f: 

would be making recommendations ®f ale ' but tb ® * atest wave of reduc- mnii-i 6 5, “ latter ^. r i 

on this area based on its findings t5 ?” 5 , “ or ® by the speed with ***•? at , a , tImB ^ I 

She added that 3980 had seen a which they have to be met rather diversities are f 

marked improvement in the recruit- I5?- 1 } , by . tIle 1 ,r magnitude, could K *?^2L2 0 i e t te n adeq ^ te . l, S (• 


iU1 n Sirtf.o ,alh L S / P hysics “d chemis- 
try PGCE which was 45 per cent 
up on the previous year. Moreover, 
a ri^JJUmber of 800 as compared 

with 500 in 1979 had enrolled on 1 


port published this week reveals, 

The report, from the Advisory Inh^ 
Council for Adult and CoitrinuTng-^Tli 
Education, shows that between five fuhu 
and six million adults took part in hall, 


our wnere 

^Tne'-jnlhnr nf 
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some sort of organized education sis on' v ’ 
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ithor of the report, ^diwa- 
-gjTQgii s t _ Maureen WooB., 


and training' each year. ~ ” published 
The marked increase in the num- ' education antfS^aiti 
ar of students in adult literacy- It is possible td.i 


published dins- -qn'. the ^ wlhwfje] 
of education andWning f or fidDv, 
, It is possible td jdentify treni 
in certain areas because there ai 


lenucuun ip myi s . ikimi^uieiiu, roe' -narKcn' : 

traditional areas following cuts in Educational : ^A3stcrat«m4. local 
spending , and foe -increases in 1976. authority and adult ^literacy 
Thera was also little. Increase In sc “°“ es - " ^ 

the resources allocated to the edu- But . some Government depart 
cation add training of adults, the .^ e "“ have ceased to collect info^ 
report says. Although there was an on the number of workers 

absolute rise due tn inflation: fund- receiving tralnhig from their em- 
ing marked only half the total spent P oyers> an< i there is Httla aata § 
on schools and a mere third of the The seme -anA rn*t* nt th a aa„. 

5nd R ttefnfna ^ l edutfB ?°° cation and traiiiing af adutu in 

Britain; rfeueiopntenes in the 70s by 
The general pi#we of. the 1970s Maureen WoodhalL from the Ad- 


(CewiopmellLS JTI TflO I US ay 

"The general picture of. the 1970s Maureen WoodhalL from the Ad- 
•m* of the maintenance of ,'provl- visory Covmt?il for^Aduk and Gon- 
small declines here Bod tinning Education, 19b DaTMbntfrt 
there being- offset by / corrBspQn4- Street, Leicester LEI 7GE. ; r 
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the Government training and re- 
jects * scbenie ^ or priority sub- 

Numbers would also be un- 
doubtedly boosted wfaon the Gov- 
ernment National Scholarship pilot 
scheme designed to attract high* 
calibre students Into -teaching 

r ffi£hTW-“ ,W« in ^ 

r-^dvlfoung, howe*l ■ - . 

I that a 

'■introduced Separately - for*>_J£ . 
■*yg^U and Technology, * tihhoiIS- ■ 

*r^ mflndon6d * n 

^fJy^^Qgyernment might con- 

fUtuTe^of the t raiding 
Ing scheme in prioHftT^tftijefli' 
which is due - to‘ end mNl983 vm' 
being examined by ACSOTk Hb, 
thought diet the emphasis nKSKt-Iji 
.redirected towards an exponsIffoVt 
In-servtqe, fralnlng since curren? 
estimates, showed that. by 1990 three 
quarters; of . the teachers In Oast 
. would nave : already begun theft 
teaching - service. (Howeyer, there 
wfcre ■ serious - problems /tb' over- 
come' such -as the, release 'of -tea- 
i .chars, : particularly : In .the shortage 
.areas. i‘- 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The principal of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity has criticized the manner in 
winch the Government Is reducing 
educational spending, saying it 
endangers the whole fabric' of edu- 
cation. 

Dr John Burnett said In his report 
to the university’s general council 
tnat he was not suggesting economy 
measures should not be applied to 
education, including the universi- 
ft® 8 ,- , But Scotland, and the 
United Kingdom as a whole, is to 
emerge from the present recession, 
it would be wise for the reduction 
in educational spending to be 

and”n st a a m d '. EradUa '' not h “‘ ,h ““ rd 

V* Bu jne« said the universities 
could and would respond effectively 
to a sensibly planned programme 

cLif l u B \r v f n a reasonable time 
scale, but the latest wavo of reduc- 

whirh Th*° r i by *? 8peed Wlth 

whKh they have to be met rather 

111*1 r y j Ule , lr magnitude, could 
easily induce hasty responses in the 
universities, and in attempting to 
avoid short-term damage, it is only 

J°u,®, aay tp . lay ^e foundations for 
policLGi whose damaging effects 

° n ^ be SBen yesrs hence ”, 
Edinburgh is to make cuts in its 

cen t 8€ nf °i t m ° re 'fa, 0 £1Sm ' 8 P Br 
n-iri 1 £ lta annu 1 a, income, in just 
*■ principal 


to a new appeal for money f* rt. 
fire safety engineering dni&u 
which researches the csuseisiflH 
but added that the companleiU 
already given consldersWte 
clal assistance. • 

The Centre of Tropical Vttulttn 
Medicine is primarily 
the Overseas Development Auoci- 
anon. It is endangered bewsa rf 
the ODA has withdrawn the annul 
£120,000 it provides for- teadriu 
costs. 

The centre can survive tab if k 
continues to attract around Mow- 
seas postgraduate students, who nfl 
now nave to pay fees ranging Ira 
£5,000 to £6,000. 

At a time when resourcei m 
scarce. Dr Burnett said, in IMs 
education careful thought tuJ.u 
be given to reducing wasteful depH 
cation between the public end Di- 
versity sectors. 

“ It is a matter fdr conddcn He 
concern that at a time yvben .the 
Scottish universities are already 


— M*»U JM If | IUUV VilU 

new departments and courts U 
such subjects being set Up h C* 
tral Institutions.” . , 4 . 


;“7 n V u ,‘ more wan tl.5m, 8 bar 
5®"* ° f ita annual income, in just 
nil ,1 year - . And the principal 
jgi ^ rne d Wat the two unique 
*?' ^3 department of fire 
safety engineering and the world 

'SSSF^ssssas 


Dr Burnett revealed 
Scottish principles have had 
Hminary meetings to discais pS- 
pectivo closure of departmepB, W 
stressed the group had no offlew 
standing, as the principals beloaiM 
to tile Committee of Vice-chan c^w : 
and Principals but said they 
very strongly that they must 
tain the broad heterogeneous W* 
of Scottish education - ana ' oupn. 

that the present range «f esw* 1 
was available somewhere within <»• 
Scottish universities. .■ t * 


^freeze on top post : 

~to be left empty until lfint to teaching posm. Ar. *«** :*'?'■ -- 
time teaching posts have bWA. ebufa ■o® ttyP 4 *** ** - 

-unfrozen, v.: 1 ' . . rneepCi |!i- 

.J Memberships; Nadpnai Associa- V oar hoteif”l lc b »Hnrovloft'?!i5 
T.adi.ri|-rn«h.r ,nd Fur- ^ 
tf^jducatlon iWbre meeting this faculty should 

-ms^ibus s ^ xrs&’K is 
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about 9 j 1, .MBgWg and Sc 
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Wa ftcuit^' 3 .' 7 “ ° partment ot ^ 

Mr Jolm ; Edw^rd8, the current A polytechnic , JJ ^ 

assistant -^irectov, he* opted for post Involved a faculW 

We post > looking after ft 1 ! 






would- be filled by j>rditforing ,an- priority work 

other member q! the fabqlty. . ' ' dangered. hE -the 


^^^^hoV^feel if 7S9S: 
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(*: . . • 


p. 

Ms 
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n egodaring procedures at Ulster jhaP'-negotiated 
Polytechnic m which the two rival vi ce art'nbt im posed t 
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differences to tackle tha manage- polytechnic— more 
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SRC chairman in funding probe 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 
Last year's funding crisis at the 
Science Research Council repre- 
sented " a serious weakness in finan- 
cial control” whidh was due to 
errors of judgement, tha Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, Sir 
Douglas iHenley, announced this 
week. 

As a result of his report, which 
was published In the appropriation 
accounts of (Parliament, the chair- 
man of the 9RC, Sir Geoffrey Allen, 
is to appear before the 'Public 
Accounts Committee to explain the 
funding irregularities. 

The problems stem from the SRC's 
decision at the start of 1979-80 to 
over-a I locate by £7nt the funds that 
were expected to become available 
for its four research boards. Sir 
Douglas says. 

“dn the past, estimated rates of 
expenditure ihad tended to be par- 
ticularly optimistic ok the start of a 
programme”, he adds. "Further, 
the provisions for research grants 



Sir Geoffrey Allen 1 called to 
explain. 

to universities had been underspent 
in the two previous years, possibly 
reflecting the universities' loss of 
confidence in the&r ability to main- 


Staffing ratios cause concern 


A call has been mado by the Gov- 
ernment's chief finance investigator 
for a probe into the causes of high 
variations of staff-student ratios at 
universities. 

This is revealed in the newly pub- 
lished appropriation accounts, .pro- 
duced by the Comptroller and Audi- 
tor General, Sir Douglas Henley, 
and cover parliamentary grants for 
1979-80. (He highlights subjects such 
ss education, where variations be- 
tween different universities range 
from ratios of .3 : 5.6 to 1 : 20 ; Tn 
mathematics, where staff-student 
ratios range from 1 1 52 to 1 : 16.9 
and in physical sciences from 1 : 41 
to 1 : tl.8. 

“It seems to me that considera- 
tion of reasonable levels of staff- 
student ratios ought to be one 
important element in the assess- 
ment of the grant needed to pro- 
vide for a given number of stu- 
dents". Sir Douglas says. "How- 
ever, there is no evidence that the 
concept of staff-student ratios as 

Kinno ck plans 
cost £2, 000m 

A future Labour government would 
have to spend at least £2,OOGm in 
two years to achieve its current 
educational objectives^ the party’s 
local government conference was 
told last weekend. 

Mr Christopher price, chairman 
of the Select Committee on Educa- 
tion, set out Official pBrty thinking 
on a . range of issues In a speech 
based on remarks which were to 
nave been made by Mr Neil Kin- 
nock, the Shadow spokesman on 
education. Mr Kihnock was unable 
to attend the Blackpool conference 
because of illness. 

• „ Mr K innock’s original draft read 1 

I accept at the Outset that the j 
implementation of anything like the I 
programme which- 1 advocate will - 
require massive additional resources 
—42, 000m over two years would be 
a starting price, 

"But I firmly and unapologetlc- 
: ally assert that such sums can either 
be spent for the positive, ppd per- 
manently, productive investment Iri 
the capabilities and cultural;, deve- 
lopment of- the British people or 
•pent almlesslv and fruitlessly a* 
the price for depression and under- 
Pbrformance. 

• These are hot promises. But 
they are specific objectives which 
Ve must earnestly plan for; spend 
on and seek to fulfil if we are 
really serious, about the intention 
to meet the educational, needs of 
Briutfn ” ho said. . 

Both Mr KInnock and Mr Price 
Pities! of Labour's record oni 
education and stressed that the 
party and the country would need 
to be convinced of the ; value of 
Education to -get resources. - 
.'. k They agreod' that there had been 
r* ; WWM? 6 ® of any philosophical or 
Practical definition of. what coiisti* 
lu «S a SQod education. • 

■■ thing, there has been a 

: jromendous-* amount ,of hypocrisy 
About the difference between acade- 
mid 'and vocational needs ”, said Mr 


such, cither overall or in particular 
areas, plays a significant part in 
those determinations.” 

(The scale nf variations in staff- 
student ratios are so great that they 
require further investigation into the 
causes, he adds. It is important to 
identity abnormally, high ratios not 


justified by academic considerations, 
although Sir Douglas admits this 
would not automatically mean they 
could be rectified because of staff 


tenure rights. 

"It also seems to be that mare 
comprehensive reviews of the cur- 
rent staff-student ratios far particu- 
lar subjects or subject groups 
would enable the University Grants 
Committee to exercise its respon- 
sibility to assist in. the planning 
of university development so as to 
encourage, during a period- of level 
or reduced funding, a more 
rational and economical distribution 
between individual universities of 
the provision needed in the univer- 
sity system as a whole for those sub- 
jects”, says Sir Douglas. 


tain an adequate research capacity 
and the council wished 10 counter- 
act this". 

Although the SRC later reduced 
its overall allocation to the boards 
by 'E1.7H1, it found that by February 
1980 its estimated overspending on 
grams and domestic expenditure 
was £0.2m, offset by E5.7m savings 
on international subscriptions. 

“Thereupon, the SRC suspended 
the payment of some claims in 
February and March 3980", Sir 
Douglas states, although the council 
has to follow normal Government 
accounting rules which stipulute 
that these payments must be made 
before the end of each financial 
year. Research grant claims were 
paid by boards -which bad not 
reached die limits Imposed by the 
council, but other claims were held 
up. 

".I" dte event the SRC deferred 
until April 1980 the payment of £2m 
against research grant— claims to 
universities and of £2.1m invoices 
which under normal procedures 

™80» hnVe Pa ‘ d before March 31 » 

This contravention of normal 
Government accounting rules repre- 
sents a serious weakness in finan- 
cial control. It was due nnt to a 
weakness in procedure but to errors 
in judgement both In the amount 
of the over-allocations to tlic 
soparate boards and in failing to act 
more rapidly to contain expendi- 
ture. 

The SRC, which admitted it had 
erred over the Issue, pointed out 
to Sir Douglas that Government 
financial procedures appeared to bo 
ill-matched to the requirements of 
the support of science. 

" Scientific programmes normally 
required sustained support over 
several years and sharp changes In 1 
funding were difficult to absorb 
without inefficiency", Sir Douglas 
quotes on the SRC’s behalf. 

This week, an SRC official added 
that the Public Accounts Committee 
had called Sir Geoffrey Alien, os 
accounting officer of the SRC, to 
give evidence on the criticisms made 
by Sir Douglas and was required to 
reserve Its reply for that occasion. 
Appropriation Accounts (Vol 3 : 
classes x-xo and xviii) 1979-80. 
HM/ £13M 


Scots proposal to ration 
grants ‘for second mile’ 


MacCabe gets a feUowship 


by Paul Flather 

Dr Colin MacCabe, the assistant 
lecturer whose failure to be up- 
graded 6plJt the Cambridge English 
faculty has /been offered a one- 

{ >ear paid fellowship at King's Col- 
ege, where he is already a fellow. 

As expected, the university's 
general board of faculties discussed 
the dissension within die English 
faculty last week but made no de- 
cision. 

The board has invited the 
' English faculty to submit a full re- 
port on die state> of the English 
faculty and on the open Senate 
debate on the subject earlier this 
month. The report will be drawn 
up at a faculty meeting on March 

King's has offered to pay Dr 
MteoCabe a salary (£8,700) until 
September 1982 to ensure that the 
. English don is “ treated properly ” 
end that . the college's English teach- 
ing requirements are met. . 

Dr MacCabe shbuld have been 
told in March -1980 that he .was 
not going to be upgraded to a full 
.lecturer , post. Instead he iearm die 
decision last December, Hid college 


Part-time deal ‘threatens art ’ 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The Scottish Education Department 
is proposing to ration postgraduate 
grants for 1982-83 and to cut them 
Back by 10 to 20 per cent next 
session. 

In a consultative paper sent to 
universities, colleges and several 
professional associations, the SED 
says it should be recognized that 
granting postgraduate awards is 
very much a matter of “ going the 
second mile 

The SED provides grants for all 

r mstgraduate courses in central 
nstkutions, colleges of education 
and colleges of further education, 
us well as postgraduate courses at 
Scottish universities which are not 
within the' scope of the research 
councils, and courses in England 
and Wales designated by the 
Department of Education and 
Science. 

“ The conspicuous difference 
between the SED’s scheme and the 
procedures followed by the other 
award-making bodies is that, instead 
of allocating a quota of awards to 
selected courses, we have hitherto 
udoptod an open-ended approach, 
supporting any student who was 
accepted by the university or col- 
lege concerned, and who could 
demonstrate that he needed to take 
both a first degree or compu ruble 
enurse and a subsequent profes- 
sional or vocational course in order 
to qualify for entry into a chosen 


feels he should have ample time 
to find another job. 

Meanwhile students in the Social 
and Political Sciences (SPS) com- 
mittee plan to hold a teach-in next 
Friday to diicuss the weak end 
unofficial status of SPS, the diver- 
gent schools of Cambridge psycho- 
logy teaching, and the case of Dr 
David Ingleby. 

Two meetings to discuss the case 
of Dr Ingleby, an assistant lecturer 
in social psychology who has also 
not been upgraded/ have been held 
end students have asked the univer- 
sity authorities to re-open the case. 

Ms Jane Selby> an SPS research 
student, said students wanted to be. 
consulted on . the promotion, R If 
Dr Ingleby is not re-appointed 
social psychology teaching will 
almost disappear next year.® Cam- 
bridge is qoted for Its highly 
experimental and biological 
approach to psychology.- , 

Dr Ian Nichol. secretary general 
of the university administration, 
said Dr Ingleby had. already had 
two reviews of bis case and there 
was no basis for complaints that 
procedures u$ed,.fcad infringed on 
academic justice. 


“Miw«it«« are a vocational 
ground for' top people and 
'• j?; 0 ,Manpower Seruices Commission 


■The agreement' oh pari^ime lec- 
turers' dtakus could nave’ the un- 
expected effect of damaging stand- 
ards jp ait education, one of the 
unions which was a; party to the 
deal agreed this week. 

Mr Daniel Gleeson, general secre- 
tary of. the National Society for Art 
Education, said he had evidence that 
a numbef' of Ibefil authorities were 
sacking part-timers with provon e* 
perdse in art And design to offset 
tbo cost of offering associate lecturer 
status tp etcher lecturers with more 
than 60 per cent of the full time 
workjoad. - •• 

Agreement, was reached In the 
Burnham further education commit- 
tee, on .which the iN&AfE has ope 
seat! to offer associate lecturer 
status to part-timers' wflrti a sub- 
stantial workload front next Septem- 
ber, ■ -J. • :• 

But -Mr Gleespn warned; , 
" Cnurteis particularly In ftlgher edu- 

& I 1 J ' Ikkl MAdMpBMjiaAd - 1 i!P< 


career ", says the consultative 
paper. 

'• In practice the application of 
the proviso that the second course 
should be a normal requirement for 
admission to the student’s chosen 
career has not resulted in the exclu- 
sion of any significant number of 
applicants.'* 

iThe SED adds that the number of 
awards it has made has more than 
doubled In the past five years, 
mainly because of the introduction 
of new courses. IP other commit- 
ments nre to be met from the funds 
available for higher education, ex- 
penditure on postgraduate awards 
will have to be reduced, it says. 
Last year, almost £4m of its £il0m 
total expenditure went on postgra- 
duate awards. 

The introduction of quotas will 
lead to discussions within institu- 
tions on tlie distribution of awards, 
snyo the SBD, " Initial factors relev 
ant to this will be the relative suc- 
cess rates of students in recent 
years, and their performance III the 
employment market after graduating 
from assisted postcradunte courses. 

However, ihe SED will offer pro- 
visional quotas to individual Insti- 
tutions for tha coming session, 
reducing the overall number of 
grants by 10 to 20 per cent. 

Lust summer, the Scottish art 
colleges wore disturbed to find their 
students had to choose between post- 
graduate work and teacher training, 
as the SED had decided it would 
no longer give grants for both. 


Anger oyer pay rules change 


by David Jobbins 

Leaders of the college lecturers' 
union are furious -at the Govern- 
ment's (decision to change their pay 
arbitration rules. 

In the coining pay -round the em- 
ployers’ end teachers* panels of rlie 
Burnham further education com- 
mittee muse agree 'before a claim is 
referred. 'Previously either the tea- 
chers or tlie ilocol authorities' repre- 
sentatives could take a disagree- 
ment to arbitral ion iwJ thout th e 
agreement- of the other side. All 
that was necessary vfas to convince 
t(he independent chairman, -of the 
committee that negotiations could 
make no further progress. 

Last year the local authorities 
were angered .when the schooltea- 
chers ena 'lecturers used arbitration 
to secure an award beyond what the 
employers -believed they could 
afford to pay. 

Mr Carlisle's announcement that 
the rules were changed with effect 
from February 12 was made last 
week— exactly four weeks after he 
first announced conspirations with 
tha- unions and local authority 
associations. 

Lecturers are not due to open 
negotiations on this year's claim 


until next month but union leaders 
were quick to note a connexion with 
the decision on arbitration. 

. pr Peter Knight, a former pre- 
sident of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Edu cation, said : “ The Secretary of 
State's decision smacks of making 
sure the cards are stocked against 
teachers getting a reasonable settle- 
ment. 

* 11 r « a dirty move before the 
negotiations, clearly designed to 
assist the Government in keeping 
down the settlement.” 

Natfhe protested at the time 
against separating^ the arbitration 
questifln froni the general review 
of the Remuneration of Teachers 
Act also announced by, Mr Carlisle. 

The action was also condemned 
by the Association of Metropolitan 
Authorities. Its secretary, Mr Toni 
Caulcott, disclosed that it had 
advised Mr Carlisle against it. “It 
will now be possible for one side to 
block arbitration indefinitely. , , ,» . 

!n*e move was given a general 
welcome by the Conservative-, 
controlled Association nf County 
Councils, which ha* been seeking 
a number of changes in the pay 
bargaining machinery following fast 
years events. 


British Council head appointed 


The British Council announced this 
week that Mr Geoffrey Tribe is to 
be the first director - of the new 
Inter -Uni versify and Polytechnic 
Council for Higher Education Over- 
seas. 

- Mr Tribe is presently head of the 
council in Nigeria' and previously 
held the posts of controller of the 
art division and director of staff 
training,, both based In London. Dr 


Ian Maxwell will continue es acting 
bead of the £UC. 

It is hoped to save £50,000 in the 
fi ir 5 t of the new .arrangement 

and £100,000 in the following year, 
rather than £500,000 as . stated Jo 
THES on -February 6. There wftl 
' •JEfiSf-* •he'.Wtam. Involving 
thq ID PC, -the British Council and 
r the Overseas! Development Admini- 
stration, after three years. 


: ground far bottom people.", ' 1 cation, woUld not bs i^cogntzdd by 


validating bod ids Metals Institutions : 
have recourse - tp such expertise." -. 

NSAE had recognised that, gen- 
erally part-timers, were entitled m 
jdb security, pro-rata pay, and re- 
dundancy entitlements enjoyed by ' 
full time colleagues, . But tt fears that 
.the way authorities may implement 
the agreement, at a time of severe 
-'cut-backs in spending may damage 
the standard of provision, according 
to Mr Gleason, '' 

. One principal of an art collego 
has told me his authority ' has . 
■ already cut back on the parttime err 
estabHslvment ito make sure it can: 
afford two oil -tiirde associate lec- 
tureships In hisinttfruftSpa next Sep- 
tember ", -Mr Gleason said. 

Now NSAE ilk likely to press- for 
the special ^potition ofert and o«»r. 
-special suMeds . such, as music end 
drama to be . tytiton account , of as 
oi^ririesi prepare, to Jrnpdemervt : 
.the. agreement on pan timers in full 
from nekt year* V- . 


A.C.I.p. Ahnual Conference. : 

Short Cycle 
Higher Education 

• Speaker $ : • : Dr. Rhode* Bey Son 
' • .8. C. Stanley, Head of Education & Trelqlng^-CBl. 

*' A speaker on the European Experience, - 
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Cambridge plans exam reform Government ‘must take 

by Paul Flather scholarships and exhibitions from mittee, said the new proposal would £MT|fl{*l€ll fl O ^ 

performance in rite entrance exam, solve these problems and alloiv 


by Paul Flather scholarships and exhibitions from mittee, said the new proposal would 

performance in the entrance exam, solve these problems and allow 
Students going up to Cambridge Last month college representatives colleges to find the best candidate, 
will have to sit the university's clodded to postpone any immediate particularly important for making 
entrance exam at the same time as reforms. awards. 

taking A levels if proposals now The Cambridge plan to shift the At Oxford a working party sug- 
being studied are adopted. dnte of the entrance cxnm is gested last year that awards, at 

Senior tutors of oil the colleges designed to eliminate problems present £60 for a scholarship and 

members of the tutorial representn- colleges have in comparing candi- £40 for an exhibition, .should be 
tives committee moot today to dates who take the exam after seven given to students on their perform- 

oxamlnc propose fs which have been terras in the sixth form, with those ance once they are at university, 

submitted in an informal discus- who take lt a “ er four terms. This P r °P°sal has met with gen- 


reforms. awards. 

The Cambridge plan to shift the At Oxford a working party sug- 
dntc of the entrance cxnm is gested last year that awards, at 
designed to eliminate problems present £60 for a scholarship and 
colleges have in comparing candi* £40 for an exhibition, should be 
dates who take the exam after seven given to students on their perform- 


submitted in an informal discus- _ , . . , , , . - 

sion document. State schools have long com- era) disapproval because awards act 

._. . .. „ ... , , . plained about the problems their as a way of distributing talented 

_ ^ , candidates face in preparing for a students between colleges. Students 

Cambridge are considering reforms S p ec i a l entrance exam taken in the must accept an award even if the 
0 1 • u adraisslons structures, sev cnth term. Candidates are now college is not their first choice. An 
winch attract regular criticism be- allowed to take it after four rerms, option to cut down the number of 


era) disapproval because awards act 


by Ngaio Crequer But tl.c unhappy fact ; 

„ . , . , new universities is that A* * 

Central government must take U nd institutions of 

crucial decisions on its priorities in rnre snires In «n i.S.i D8 Ii 

higher and further education and Sff f|J t plain " 0therwl « 

encourage teaching and research in He said this won w «ii «. 

rM^rt de Ci T y ' SOyS hettd wadiers d tattL^JSi 
“ r f Ro j? ert , R l ,ode * J a,ncs ' , end increasingly to p^nt/T . 
In The Cambridge Review the bridge men knew F, ^ 
Cambridge MP, who is Conservative many years to build a cofi! 
party liaison officer for further and n "startling short time" 
higher education argues the need it. m ® ,ll l 

for a central government role and "These fluctuations of n»M« 
says that universities must recog- within one university wh?2 


which attract regular criticism be- 
cause their entrance exams tend to 
discriminate against state schools. 
Oxford colleges arc studying 


seventh term. Candidates are now college is not their first choice. An ror 8 central government role and "These fluctuations of ranuM. 
allowed to take it after four terms, option to cut down the number of aa y s that universities must recog- within one university wh™ S 

with more lenient marking and awards is now being considered. n *ro their wider responsibilities. ferred to the wider state nf u£ 

extra questions. About 35 per cent of the under- , He says universities should education, present anv GoverlSf- 

Dr Richard Bainbrldge, chairman graduate intake are usually given beware the currently Fashionable w j t j, difficult decisions enD ®' 

of tho Cnmhridne admissions com- awards. assaults on useless 1 subjects such " T„ mu» »u ‘ , .. 


Dr Richard Bainbrldge, chairman graduate intake are usually given 


plans to separate the awarding of of tho Cambridge admissions com- awards. 


as history, literature, or tiie undent j t ca n’ jo 'about lit' 
classics, and not least because it is Lklng pref™ 
not the purpose of a university to ernnient.^ 
produce trained technicians but to projects and it i« 
develop intellectual and personal « ™ ia that 
character for a lifetime's use.” SitSHS.™ 


Union push for 

multi-racial 

training 

by Patricia SanitnelH 

Teacher education has n key role 
to piny in counteracting racial dis- 
crimination, thu lending lecturers' 
union told MPs lust week. 

In its written evidence to the race 
relations and immigration sub-corn- 
mime of tho Commons Home 
Affairs Committee, the National 
Association of Teachers In Further 
and Higher Education argues that 
initial and in-service teacher train- 
ing courses should contain a com- 
pulsory multi-cultural element. The 
new HEri courses should ulso in- 
corporate multi-cultural studies 
linked to child development. 

Nntfhe says that colleges removed 
from imiHi-racial areas needed to 
explore how best they could enablo 
their students to have direct and 
first-hand experience of the prob- 
lems in areas with a high or medium 
proportion of ethnic minorities. 

In addition ail' colleges should 
play their full part with, teachers, 
professional tutors, advisors and in- 
stitutes of education to develop a 
wide range of both full and part- 
time multi-cultural studies. 

*' Unless studies are updated to 
meet the emergence of a society 
which contains not only the seeds 
of racial disharmony but also the 
potential for immense cultural and 
human enrichment, they will 
become increasingly irrelevant and 
anachronistic. Far too many tea- 
chers and lecturers are under- 
prepared to cope with the changes 
needed ", says the union. 

Natfhe’s concern is supported by 
recent findings by a Nuffield 
Foundation pilot study of all second- 
ary .schools in one of the outer 
London boroughs which examined 
the participation rate In further and 
higher education of a sample of- 
around 3,000 fifth and sixth 
former*. . . 

A report by Professor •; Maurice 
Craft of Nottingham - University 
School of Education and Ms Aims 
Craft of . the Schools Council shows 
that . among second-year sixth 
formers. White pupils performed, at 
a higher level, ware mtfe likely to 


ii 



inaracter ror & iizctinic s use- Doliticinns nr nfiuprmnonf ■ 

There was a danger of accept- Who t & the current 2MS 
ing that higher education was tbe Jasa Ls i 

thoroughly desirable and important, t» e argU ed or is^hnSIi? : 

without much thought, withbut real be e^ectedl^ . 

awareness that there were many In pfanXn very ltte 

“TamerSf r„ USW Wh “ t0Ok ‘ iifdtunon. caterii, fir | 
very aiiierent view. minority, and told to smile u h f 

The matter was made more com- pays?" ne asked I 

plex by the problem of the very The overlappira oMuncdoM.h 
new universities, where there had said, between Institutions oihiptt 
been some major disappointments, education was ob bewildering to i 
“If the euphoria of the 1960s was the student as for the poMUefa. - 
excessive— ay it undoubtedly was— " For central Government k b i 
then we should be careful in the nightmare.” i 

1980s not to go to the other, ex- fie said overseas studonlilM am- • 
treme, because the real problem of versities had a potential adnwp I. 
the new universities is that their over those at technical cdlw '• 
performance is so remarkably un- because although the Govenasd j 

pvpn I ■ , .. . ’ i J : Li 1, 


" There are individuals, depart- 
ments and schools of a very nigh 
quality indeed; and these might 


had been able to provide b ipedil [ 
fund for tho former, it: hid u , 
power specifically to provide ad ' 
sums to looial education awhwWa ; 


ihhcsu. uicac ULLgin sums IO lODliil eOUOBUOO UUUlVinn 

well not have had their opportuni- The real questions were i|ta • ! 
ties until much later in the old were the various roles of the nd ; 


universities, if at all. The enlarg- 
ing of the chance of a university 
education can only be welcomed. 


versif ies, the polytechnics, the Opt ;■ 
University, the proposed toss ; 
Tech and the colleges .of educate i 


Art students from Middlesex Polytechnic at a life-drawing class. 
The classes at the Cat Mill site arc now open to members of the 
public who can attend on a part-time basis. 

Part-timers win maternity case 

The Inner London Education Aufho- mer vacation meant that she was 
rlty was wrong to deny two part- regarded as being In continuous 


Grant help for Cancer aid tor 
mid-careers St Andrews 


The student grant system should 
provide for adults on mld-career 
courses in universities and colleges, 
says the Advisory Council for Anult 
and Continuing Education. 

Grants would act as an incentive 
to encourage reluctant or less 
able employers to continue their 


New computing facilities (rt 
introduced to aid S codan ?*,^ ' 
cancer research unit at St * 

University. The workshop }■ 

only 34 in the world JUppohMO 
the Foundation for.Cancsr km(w» > 
an American charity. . . ; 1 

The research w.orksbop , <.tf«J ; . • 1 


time college . lecturers maternity employment... response to the Government discus- 

benefits, an industrial tribunal has "In our view., l . It ls-an irresist- -SSJISK l?* 1 9 ctobe f - on 
decided. Ible inference that there was an Vocat ^ ona l provision 

The tWri araiied nn Mnrmt* a iraogeinent that for some purposes f? L tho4e in employment. 
around js that S w iSiifSS 8S ^rs 'Breda nos was regarded as con- P?J?®F unveiled new Govern- 


— ”, Ilf luuimuu tneir HID imobiiu ’ > 

employees 1 education, It says in a to understand the nature v ' 
response to the Government discus- by Investigating the .funaiuw^... 
sion paper released last October on structure of normal end esnen'^'j -. 


The tWo argded on seoarate rer some purposes 

grounds . that uiey qualified for ®5®| ^ a . os regarded as coil- 
maternity pay because thty both hed employment of ILEA 

two vaars* unbroken service with !. summer vacations 11 , 


two years' 
ILEA. 1 


Mrs A. Bred an os, who worked at 


the tribunal said In its reserved 
Judgment. “It is -evident that 
ILEA- relied on Mrs Bredanos as a 


the Eden Grove branch of the Hob SlOle SJSJ 

fiS^JSW-JSs S,r. cher ‘ * 

becaswo she did not meat the 16 Th. 


fyr those in employment. 

The pqpOr unveiled new Govern- 
ment policies for mid-career re- 
fresher courses which would remove 
the financial and administrative 
obstacles, introduce new teaching 
methods -ctad course planning, and 
promote a national information net- 
work. 


by methods which ar® rw®"* . 
new to biology. ,r.J« d v - 

Dr Colin Thomson, . •; 

St. Andrew’s research wnw:.... 
said . examination of W® ' tS« 5 
structnro of the mblecuw?.®"^ 
just become possible with the*"" j , 
of the now computer. •. 


ormatlon net- 


tinn-imonjt second-year sixth hours par week requirements . the f ^ NdtiSS 
fortaeri. White pupils performed at Mrs Rowe had contracts with the far* In FuftherJnd Higher Edt 
a higher level, war® more likely to City ai>d, East London College land, tlon, Jt believes that the rulfna 
8 °i ° r i«{ t w educsi ion _ and to she South Thafnes College for less aggregation of holirs scotches ^the 

universities rather .than polytechnics lhanJfi hours aach, t but th B tribunal notion that employers S dSl 

compared with their ethnic mfnorlty derided the hours should bo " aggre- legal . protectIqn P to lecturers” bv 

ff® 2? re *** ed • \ n Bredanos' case. It ■ structuring their work undlr two 


T h ®- ,d4cisjon Was iwolcomed by “ e should foot the bill. 


peers. .Aslans and others -were' more 
likely -to rejnaln -in full-time educa- 
tion «t;the conclurion of sixth. form 
course^ it oU jeyelS of porformaac©. 


.^ne aavtsory council warns that ._ r 

yvide ^ 1 , fa existing trying to. do is- develop 
be . t ^ rben J v p c8 tional and non- drugs In which a mole®®jj| • 
Ya «i?u nal prQvislon - tumorous cells IS ooWJfg « I: i 

The paper's concern for quallfi- cavier molecule BnubUTO."^.^’ - 
cations i and ^ certification may not be to reach the wroour criwt? - i > 


' t fop financing the tr ?*w fl C *' Already have ' . ' 

ha ve bcan widely critlclaed drugs which kill tumOroW ^Jr.- • i 

that they are not. selective v*. * l 


kill normal calls. Wh«J* 


gated 1 ?. In Mrs Bredanos’ case. It 
Was argued that her Involvement lit 
P r ®P“j1bg ProapectusBs for! the inati- 
lute and other.'dPtles over tite sum* 


or more contract?. 


work undhr two 


1 WTO n may not be 
fully> shared by all employers, some 
Of whom may regard qualifications 


damaging normal calls 


~~T~~ 
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Miiii£ig€rs araalyse their success student 

w i J ^l!ll^ a l hie . ve , The . declining oroporti 


c^ttnuitig process , rather than .a m Learf B riKi« ^ !i e resuits , . The declining proporti 
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North American News. 


Security agency checks codes 


by Clive Cookson 


WASHINGTON re 5’ ra , ints 


opposed 


legislative codes to protect information trans- 
mitted across the world or stored 


Catholic bishops move to 
assert religious identity 


academics esmunaucu u.y Lilt • ... 

can Council on Education (ACE). offending sections. nnnfla i 

The NSA asked the ACE to set up Researchers wijl be able to appeal 


research in other fields. 

" What about lasor work, robotics, 


American higher education. 


particularly 
Involve men i 


"ThVMcfA -sbpft thA ACK to <fit UD Rosea renors wm oe aoie to appeal ” wnat anout lasor worx, roooucs, Over the last two decades manv 1I * vo, ve < ment in American higher 

thJnamfl which is known as the adverse decisions to a five-member high-speed integration-areas that CaFholic insthu tio^is h a ve f Jdeed education, where it maintains 28 

publFc c^pYogrephy slid? grolip^ review board three of whose mem- mfght have milftary application?" g!* reliSs ^ identities uSde? 3™ 

because it was becoming very wor- bers. would be nominated by the Asked one. « This whole concept pressiire from lhe modern secular JS2S5 Sd £h?wh£h7ali 

ried about the rapid advance of vresident of the National Academy of secrecy and control is antithetical ^ or i d and 50me havo Ult i e mora i!* . 

r .‘/. d don.ic Vyp» 8 r.ph,-.h, n«f - “SSS gft . ^ tc 9- *4 .s?** i^SBfTSSm.'TL 


Ml atmospnere me lhan thelr £ormal af | niol i on whh ‘^hwhnr ^ rn ho .airiThev 
values of a univer- t u e church left in diatlneulsh them worinwtuie return, no said, iney 
r j _ ^ ™ are more attracted by the idea of 


had beer 
serve of 
agencies 


to take on interest in the field director ot the NSA. However, sitv." . . . from other independent colleges rfnln o d irert snVial wnrt of minU 

five years ago. Until then it because the system would be volun- However, the eight acadeniics and universities. do r j n ^ d tn In 

en almost exclusively the pre- tary, a researcher could reject the university administrators who sup- Now however. the Catholic JJTJ 1 T-Jltlo? “than 
of military and intclliKcncc advice of the NSA and the review ported the plan were prepared to bishops of t h e United States have f£ d JiSSS. S ,hS AmrfriSX 

es and narticulmly of the board, and go ahead and publish defend if, at I least as an experiment. lsaued lheir first paatori ,i ] etter ot ,he Amerlcan 

L J J. "Tha NSA hns r<>rpntlv been more -J mladie C1B5S. 


agencies and particularly or tne board, ana go aneaa ana puonsn nefcuu », hi iuusi u S «u rauwimeiu. issued their first pastoral letter 
NSA, the nrnt of the defence depart- anyway. The NSA has recently been more about Catholic higher education. It 

ment responsible for_ monitoring The only member of the study open than in the past, I would ltfce urges colleges and universities "to 


worldwide communications 
United States government. 
NSA believes unrestricted ] 
tiou of information about 
ant! breaking codes could 


The bishops do not have much 


in order to head off the possibility members of the panel rcany under- teeiing was 10 say, 101 s give u « education. 

that the government might other- stood cryptography Hnd its Imnor- chance . T l, e Rev willla.m Rcwak, presi- 

wlse introduce legislation to block tance. He maintains thnt thc public ' The rccornmondalions now go to dcnc of the \jn\\erSiv of Santa 

thA nuhlicatlon of certain crypto- interest in free academic research the ACE, the country s largest asso- rj flr - rCaliforiaial xiut 110 timuvlir 

ar a onlc r es e areh. Alfmembe r s of In cryptography-leading to secure elation of colleges and unTversitles . ^ 

' i ■■■ i n ii , - - , knpnneA ” UlnltAi* 


Task force 
defends grants 
status quo 


:l 'Kept if. 


jt?;*: 




by our North American editor 

Canada’s student grant and loan 
programmes are In good overall 
shape and ,f largely meet the objec- 
tive of allowing financially needy 
students to participate in post- 
secondary education without undue 
hardship". , „ , , 

That conclusion by the Federal 
and provincial governments Joint 
task force on student assistance 
angered the country’s student 
leaders who hatjl been hoping pat 
.the review would recommend a 
complete overhaul of the present 
system. 

"We are not going to see major 
changes in student aid in Canada 
on tne basis of this report", said 
Jeff Parr of the National union 
of Students. ** It just suggests minor 

changes and is basically a defence _ 

° f lf ' VSrS.*S£ force, which i, * *” «“ ^ >“ e » f “ w<,rk,n * >Wde,,t ! 

composed mainly of senior civil D i aca t0 place, and the maximum cost $GS0m in 1981-82, Or 75 per Minnesota, Illinois, New V 

servants from the provincial minis- t[ MOC i a i aid ranges from $2,800 in cent more than the continuation Florida. • • 

tries of education and from the impoverished Prince Edward plan. If parents did not have to The survey discovered 1 

federal Department qf the Secretary T B i and to $12,800 in oil-rich contribute and all students were collective bargaining sbi 

of State, presented the governments Ai bei -t a treated as self-supporting, as the decision making process 

with a series of five alternatives rt Th ae cond option, the so^ialled NUS suggested, the cost could reach academic departments to 1 

for the future development of stu- loan-first -plan, would provide more $l,000ip. tt®! campus administration, 

dent financial aid in Canada. uniformity. Students would receive — r : — — * ; 7 

Thr ?®„ oE « the °P do ? 8 ? r ® an amount of aid that depended 

essentially refinements of the exist- on j y C heir financial need and 

tag system, but the remaining two wou j d <not vary w ith their province 


' spirit should communicate to every- /vccorumji to ur newax, mm 
\ ono that the institution is a com- needed to bo said because “there 
. mufiity of scholars dedicated to the is an anti-in tellectual evangelism 
' ideals nnd values of Catholic higher current in American religious 
1 education. thought; what has learning to do 

. The Rev William Rcwak, presi- with being a follower of Jesus 

dent of tho University of Santa Christ?” 

Clara {California), said lie thought The essence of the letter lies in 
;* the bishops were speaking out now its statements about the pastoral 
because “Catholic higher education role of a Catholic university. That 
In America is at a crossroads, and depends on “ the recruitment and 
It needs assurance that Its cause is retention of committed and coin- 
still viable and that its motivation petent Catholic faculty", 
la still honourable. It needs assur- Thu bishops have seen too many 
once and support from its leaders ". examples of institutions where, as 
Tho pastoral letter, n product of they put it, the campus ministry " is 
three years' work by a committee regarded only as something like « 
of uirivcrslty and church loaders, not bookstore or student union, same 
only reminds Catholic academe of sort of a convenience for those stud* 
its religious obligations but also nits who want a little religion on 
appeals to Catholics outside higher the side of their higher education ". 


education to " see generous aud dlut, perhaps even more than tho 
long-term support of Catholic insti- campus ministry, the bishops ex< 
tutions as one of the top priorities press concern for the place of 

in our church ". tlieology— the scholarly pursuit 0 S 

Father Rewalc believes that U a theological Jearning—in Catholic 
particularly important request academic dife. " The distinguishing 
because an increasing number of mark of every Catholic college and 
Catholics are asking whether their university", they say, "is thor in an 
huge investment of financial appropriate fashion, *t offers its 

resources and human effort in col- students an Introduction. <0 the 
leges end universities is justified. Catholic iheologjcal heritage. This 
As the supply of religious .man and ia a moral obligation owed to 

women declines, more Catholic students". 

Faculties strain under unionization 

Academic unionization makes rela- “Also; respondents in substantial 
tlon? between faculty members and numbers agree that bargaining 
administrators more formal and causud a deterioration in. the sense 
more adversarial, according to a of campus community and a dec- 
study by the American Association line in the role played by faculty 
of State Colleges and Universities governance in. decfalon making, 
(AASCU) of 12 campuses In accot ding to the AASCU report. 
Minnesota, Illinois, New York and But academics said they bene- 
Florida. fitted from unionization by getting 

The survey- discovered too -that hotter information on Imporiaur 
collective bargaining shift? the ' university issues, and more discus- 
derision making process from sion of them. They felt it brought 


process iron 
nts to the cen 


a moderate increase in salaries and 
in time spent! on meetings. 


"JOIBHI. um uic tsuiniiuiiH WOUIfl .HOI Vary WiUl men I»uums 

are quite different One. the income „f residence. The first part of the 
contingent repayment plan, is based need wollId j, e met by a loan, and a 
on submission to the task force grant would make up the remainder 


»« « •uiraiwjiuu iu uio ism grant would maxe up me reaiainatri 

by the Association of Universities f or t u e poorest students. > 
and Colleges of Canada (AUCC), and , 1 ^ alternative is the same 
the other, the all-g rant plan, is „ ^ ] 0S mflrst plan, except that 
adapted from a proposal by the jtudents would get more money in 
National Uniom of Students. , the form of grants In their early 



, Student groups and the public yeara 0 f postsecondary education, 
have until June to send the task ' nd mo r e ft ) oa ns in later years. 

Under the income contingent, ro- 


force Comments od its report. Dur- 


ing the summer the cbmmltte e will, payment plan, the fourth option, 
meet again to prenare a final draft, , tuc [onts would be liable to repay 
whose reeommendatlohs would be Mrl oc B u 0 £ their financial aid 
,m P. l eni0n(od by legislation in 1982 £f ter graduation. Repayment would 
or 1983. ' . • bo linked to eafnlngs and n}ado 

fj5E* pr# 9 nt c ? J nada hBB I 2 d f ’ -through an income, tax surcliarge. 
farint student aid -Schemes, one in pi na jjv there is the NUS .proposal 


Province, fn Jl provinces the {or an all-gr it- system. The rtpori 
P?j Sfl 1 includes a mixture of the , po j nU out jhe advantages .of. slm- 
- *®*» er 5 I -government's Canada Stu* pUcity, atid ‘attractiveness to po'ten- 
dent Loins progranune (CSLP) with ^ students who would not i)ave 
a-pf J n 4 , Branl prp; to worry about goirfg into debt and, 


of theiCSLP and jus) , all-grant programme w|lh mftnda- 
loan 1 s nl $ tCrS ‘ its oWn grants and jory . parental codtributioM would 

. Although 'the 12 student aid pack-. 1 — — • '' ' “ 1 1 " 77”\ 

■ ruh independently by the ; 

Provta.ces./they do : maintain sortie 
• Bom ini jjtr a tive coordination through ' 

■ Mi WS'^^nciel' body called the 
vSLP _Plebary Grolm, which tries , . 

elistmHlQp criteria. 
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Overseas News - - ■ 

Reduce the number of medical graduates, says report 

Dutch medicine ‘overstaffed’ 


Italy closes 
its doors 


Students 

fight 


from Lionel Cohen 


THE HAGUE 


Au immediate 20 per cent cut in 
the number of medical students 
entering university is one of several 
recommendations put forward in 
last month’s report of the Nether- 
lands Advisory Committee on Medi- 
cal Training. 

The Committee, comprising mem- 
bers of the Royal Netherlands 
Society for the Advancement of 
Modicine (KNMG), representatives 
of university medical faculties and 
senior civil servants from the Dc- 

E ar t merits of Education and Health, 
as spent four years trying to work 
out ways in which the national in- 
take of medical students, their train- 
ing facilities end the needs for doc- 
tors and specialists, can be belter 
matched. 

On the statistics available, the 
committae concluded that if exist- 
ing admission policies end training 
programmes continued, a very large 
surplus of unemployed and unem- 
ployable doctors would build up, 
The Netherlands Committee based 
its projections on the World Health 
Organization’s "norm" of one 
doctor per IWO inhabitants, and on 
the assumption that the vast major- 
ity of Dutch doctors will remain in 
Holland. 

Medical graduates in Holland 
must undergo one year’s practical 
post-graduate training for general 
practice, but the waiting list for ad- 
mission into these post-graduate 
institutes is already up to five years 
tong. 

Even when this post-graduate 
training has been completed tlio 

Australia’s 

standards 

plunge 

from Geoff Maslen 

•MELBOURNE 

Universities and colleges in New 
South Wales are lowering their 
entry standarde in certain faculties 
because student applications for 
places aro down about 8 per cent 
oh fast year. 


aspirant GP must usually seek work 
with a medical practice, and buying 
into one in Holland can cost up to 
£200,000. Few students at the begin- 
ning of their career can find this 
kind of money. 

Yet the committee also finds that 
there is likely to be a shortage of 
doctors in other flldlds, particularly 
in the field of social medicine. By 
the year 2,000, the committee esti- 
mates that there will still only be 
about 3,000 socio-medics in the 
whole of Hull end, in comparison 
with nearly 10,000 GPs and an 
estimated 13,000 specialists. How 
then, con this over-supply of GPs 
be reduced without also cutting into 
the inadequate supply of doctors 
in social medicine ? 

The root of the problem is money. 
Social medicine is not as well paid 
as general practice or specializa- 
tion. The average level or special- 


ists' income ranges from a minimum 
of £30,000 per annum for pediatri- 
cians to £70,000 for radiologists. Yet 
a recent Government proposal to 
trim a mere 14 per cent from these 
incomes was Inst year successfully 
fought by the specialists' National 
Association (L6V), whose director, 
Mr Overbeek. found such a pro- 
posal to be “completely unaccept- 
able ", pointing to unsocial hours 
which most specialists have to work 
and the long training which they 
go through. 

To try to maintain a better 
balance between the different types 
of doctors, the committee has pro- 
posed the setting up of a national 
bureau. The bureau will serve a 
double purpose of providing a meet- 


Campus 

violence 

erupts 

from Benny Morris 

, JERUSALEM 

Four students — three Arabs and 
one Jew — were injured in a fracas 
last week In the Haifa T echo ton in 
what authorities described as the 


ing place for discussions between 
the various sectors of the medical 
and university teaching professions 
and, at the same time, will develop 
existing arrangements for providing 
advice on professional appointments 
for graduates. 

In addition, the committee has 
recommended that the t present 
period of postgraduate training ¥«r 
qualification as a general prac- 
titioner should be extended from a 
minimum of one year to a minimum 
of two years, providing an extra 
persuasion for potential general 
practitioners to consider other 
fields of medicine. To also provide 
more incentives for choosing a 
socio-medical career, the committee 
recommends extra In-service train- 
ing opportunities for graduate stu- 
dents to work for Short periods in 
drug consultation bureaux and 
psychiatric help centres. Ibis will 
Form part of any eventual up-grad- 
ing of the entire postgraduate train- 
ing prgoramme for socio-medical 
lcuaiificatlions. It also follows mini- 
sterial approval for the establish- 
ment at the University of Limburg 
and elsewhere of a complete first 
degree programme based on a com- 
bination of public health, nursing 
and socio-medical studies. 

If all else fails and if the over- 
supply of qualified general prac- 
titioners becomes the reality feared 
by die committee, there is still the 
possibility of developing retraining 
programmes. Doctors could then 
go back to university and learn 
another trade. But the chances of 
this happening in Holland still 
seem fairly small. 


to foreigners corruption 


from Uli Schmetzcr 


ROMF. from A. S. Abruliam 


The government 1ms decided to 
apply numtirus eluusus to foreign 
students Intending in study at 
Italian universities. 

The decision, the first quota im- 
posed on the country’s open uni- 
versities for ten years, expects to 
reduce the flood of foreign students 
who annually come to Italy after 
failing to enrol in their own coun- 
tries. 

For years Italian academics hove 
complained that the recent rush of 
foreigners, especially from Middle 
East countries. Is straining Italy’s 
already congested faculties. 

Under the decree, yot to be 


approved by parliament, the rectors 
Dt evory university each year must 
give the Foreign Ministry the num- 


ber of places available in each 
faculty for foreign students. The 
ministry will then pass the infor- 
mation to its embassies abroad. 

An education ministry spokesman 
said the new regulations would be 
effective for the 1981-82 academic 
year. The regulations also envisage 
a more strict application of the 
Italian language test. 

The Education Ministry said pre- 
ference will also be given to 
scholarship holders in Italian, 
political refugees, students from 
EEC member countries and Third 
World students from countries 
which have no faculties in I'heir 
chosen field. 



The drop is being blamed on : 
fewer students studying for the A «“« serious outbreak o£ campus 
higher school certificate, the entry violence in Israel In the, past dec- 


qualification for higher education 
in Australia. Medicine end law at 
Sydney University -and the Univer- 
sity or New South Wales, and lavy 
at UNSW continue to be the bferdest 
faculties to get into. Students arS 
selected on the basis of the aggre- 
gate mark they ettaln for their HSC. 

This . year in New South Wales 
37,000 -people applied for about 
. 20,000 places in the universities 
end Colleges of advanced education. 
Last 1 year about. 40,000 applied for 
the some number of places. Since 
' the ' . higher’ education Institutions 
receive Government funding based 
on the number of students enrolled* 
they' regard with some alarm the 
foil in enrolments. 

There - ha* been a less dramatic 
- decline in the other elates, but the 
'universities and colleges are becom- 
ing- concerned- dt | the Increasing 

: 

’ of year 12 togct : a«y J6b going,-;.:. 

Meanwhile, a senior .medical »e* 
searcher . hap. attacked ' plans to 
restrict the intake of medical scud- 
qms , into ' universities. .Projejsor 
Robert Potior oTthe John .Cdrtin 
Stitopt OT tna Australian Notional 


higher education »de*\ Police have arrested -four • 
iidne end law at Jewish students. and one Arab In- 
law connexion with the -incident, 
i td be the hardest A group. «E perhaps half. a dozen . 1 
nfa Itadenfa toX J«vlsk activists of the ultralight 
2J; SrSSuEi wing Yesh; faction broke into two 
tain far their Wools in a Technioa dormitory and 

K iw-iii; ewaulred three Arab residents with 

police described as blunt . 
instruments, prior to the attack, 

done *>y thF attackers to 
heighten confusion and to frustrate 

sUftia zr“ byotb ” rs w te,p * h,Tlc - , 

I'SSirMSfuS : Tib three ' arabs ailed tor help 
some anna ta§ and de£ended . (t hettu eWes t The 

' • , rttTr attackers fled before help arrived. 

£ * JT* Arab student called the police 

~ iuuJnf end th e three, who were .wounded, 
8 Ue S2 were taken to Jfaspltgt ; ■ \ 

Haifa wile, chief, Deputy.Cotn- 

ffl-Zelore’SS: add ; Avr«hl»ni v Tyrgepian, . ap. 
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sen tor 'medical re- the attackand spot a farce- to 
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Hih.tr state in eastern India. b» 
Otis now throughout the K 
the Him gal pur blindings, is?! 
word for every kind of torJ 
Education, naturally, 1| VlfS 
The latest instance to come tog 
although it lias long been uZ 
secret, concerns private letil 
institutions. 

For some weeks angry ada 
in Pam a, the state caplidu 
been demanding that the mrU 
government ban the endWw 
of these institutions, close fe { 
uko ovor those that exist (derf 
many exist only on paper) ai^ 
action against those whoimd ’ 
money out of youngsters ihi 
up and got cheated. 

There is widespread itod 
ment among the educated 
and, since the state boreanml 
already overstaffed the draft 
white-collar jobs is i%ht' 
there is also a great few 1« ' 
learning salable skills. 1b GW 

f ;overnment recognbes id] a 
nstitutes of technical ednii. 
which can accommokte tdj|- 
minority of those damoinfaup 
in. 

Tiie majority are prmjfeik' . 
by n number of private atdk . 
ments, most of which art min 
Tiicse collect anything 
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Hertot-Wait University’s disaffilia- 
tion from the National Union of 
Students last month was not a quiet 
affair. For weeks, the Watt students 
were subjected to the worst 
excesses of campaign rhetoric, 
allegations and counter-allegations. 
Speakers, both pro and anti NUS, 
turned up from far-flung campuses 
and haringued anyone who stood 
still. 

Ostensibly, it was a crusade of all 
lovers at freedom and democracy 
against the NUS. In fact, it was 
virtually a straight, if not always 
clean, tight between the union and 
tho dominant right wing of the 
Scottish Federation of Conservative 
Students. 

Eventually, toe Heriot-Watt 
students voted in n referendum to 
leave NUS by 1838 to 757. This 
leaves only three of Scotland’s 
eight universities in the union : 
Aberdeen, Stirling and Strathclyde. 

Leading the disaffiliation cam- 
paign was Brian Montcith, vico 
president of Heriol-W atl’s student 
association, nnd chairman of 
Scottish FCS. Ho secs his success 
as the dcathknell for NUS Scotland. 

a< I don’t seo it as having any 
future at all. It’s been given a Urge 
vote of no confidence in Scotland 
over the past four years. English 
and Welsh students are going to 
begin to wonder why they’re fund- 
ing tho Scottish office when it only 
has three universities." 

Trends nationwide are in sharper 
focus in Scotlnnd. If soma people 
sec the downfall of NUS heralded 
by tho alleged body blows to its 
Scottish soction, it is certain thot 
the Scots Conservative students are 
the FCS vanguard. Nowhere in tho 
country. Is the Federation so strong 
outside London. 

The rise of FCS seems a curious 
' phenomenon in a country which, 
traditionally Labour - dominated, 
swung even more decisively to the 
left In the last election. 

Brian Montelth is in no doubt of 
the reason for FCS popularity north 
of the border : " we’re renowned 
within FCS for our publicity. Tho 
Conservative party in Scotland 
doesn’t take its arguments to the 
people, but we take the arguments 
to the students". 

The NUS would reluctantly agree. 
"We’ve not been promoting our- 
selves adequately to students , says 
the chairperson of NUS Scotland, 
*-• • Jo me Freeman. “We’Ye been rely- 
ing too heavily on sabbaticals, and 
if that means poople like Brian 
Monteitb. then NUS material simply 
get? blocked and doesn't get through 
to students. We have got something 
to learn from FCS propaganda-*- 
not the wav they use people's feara 
and prejudices, but the way they 


Heriot-Watt students vote to follow the right wing FCS 


Freedom lovers go on the 
warpath against the NUS 



produce things which Rrc right for 
the time, and get them distributed 
to everyone ". 

But the fight Is not simply NUS 
versus FCS. There is an enormous 
split within the •Federation Itself, 
between the moderates following 
the time honoured tradition of try- 
ing to reform NUS from within, and 
the ultra right wing Scottish lead- 
ership which seems intent, on 
destroying the union completely. 

The moderates who ara less 
numerous, or perhaps .simply loss 
vocal, than the rest, have been 
becoming increasingly alarmed and 
despondent over the past year. The 
more so, because it is being made 
clear that they are personae non 
gratae. 

Chris Bones, senior vice-president 
of Aberdeen University students' 
representative council, and member 
of the iNUS executive, has already 
been severely censured for bis pro- 
N-US stand. He has been dubbed " a 
left wing Marxist " by FCS chairman 
Peter Young, and there are rumours 
that he may be purged. 

Anna Soubry, honorary president 
of Stirling’s student association and 
former NUS executive member, last 
year lost the battle for chairmanship 
of FCS to Peter Young, partly be- 
cause FCS was not prepared to back 


a woman, but primarily because of 
her pro-NUS stand. 

They are distressed by whut they 
seo as a swine away from pragma- 
tism towards ideology. 

“Your politics must reflect what 
is practical", says Anna Soubry. 

" A lot of people who support dis- 
affiliation nave not done anything 
from -within. When I first went to 
NUS conference six years ago we 
were laughed off for suggesting 
there should be courses campus 
ballots. That was accepted two 
years ago, and as the result of one 
thing — Tories and moderates being 
involved In NUS." 

Chris Bones agrees. "Aberdeen 
is pro NUS, but it has a critical 
policy toward it, a policy that NUS 
must change, should cut costs, 
should elect the prosideut by 
national ballot— but these are things 
that the NUS leadership actually 
do support. 

“The Scottish situation is very 
different from the UK one. NUS 
Scotland is more hard lino and re- 
actionary, and doesn’t take a plural- 
ist approach like NUS UK. But if 
all the Scotitsh universities were in 
there would he Conseravtive-Liberal 
control of NUS Scotland. What are 
they all doing leaving ? " 

The fact remains that since 1977 


St Andrews, Edinburgh, Dundee 
and now Hcriot-Wqit hove loft. Ori- 
ginally, the movement away from 
the union was a nationalist issuo, 
when devolution seemed probable. 

The Scottish Union of Students, 
the first student union in Britain, 
collapsed, bankrupt. In the Into 
1960s, unable to copo politically or 
financially wltli the demands placed 
on it by the large new public 
sector colleges. All moves to 

resurrect it have failed. 

But this means that NUS Scot- 
land, established only in 1971, docs 
not nave the traditional hold or NUS 
UK. John Sturrock, Edinburgh's 
senior president, feels Ills uni- 
versity has done nothing but gain 

from disaffiliation. They havo saved 
their annual £30,000 affiliation fee, 
have a research officer, produce 
tholr own handbooks on welfare, 
social security, accommodation, 
loans and grants. 

By no means a proponent of FCS, 
John Sturrock believes it is vital to 
have unity in a national body, but 
that NUS is suffering from bureau- 
cracy gono wild, and political 

immaturity. He agrees there Is a 
dilemma over -whether one should 
try to change NUS from within or 
wait until it changes before one 
reafftliates, but Edinburgh has 
already initiated Informal on tbs 


possibility of establishing an 
alternative to NUS. 

But NUS is not simply a union 
for university students. While uni- 
versity disaffiliations hit the head- 
lines, little coverage is given to 
other institutions which are actually 
joining. West Lothian College ana 
Craigic College of Education both 
affiliated in the same week that 
Heriot-Watt left. NUS Scotland's 
membership has doubled to more 
than 100,000 since the first univer- 
sity disaffiliation. Nine of Scot- 
land’s 10 education colleges are in 
NUS — its policy on abortion was a 
stumbling block for the Roman 
Catholic college Notre Dame, 
although its SRC is now In favour 
of affiliation. All the central insti- 
tutions are in NUS as are oil the 
further education colleges which 
have a student association. 

Arguably, NUS is less necessary 
in universities which have sophisti- 
cated student unions, and a high 
degree of cooperation and involve- 
ment iu the university government 
structure. 

“ For them, we're like the Com- 
mittee of Vice-Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals, the consultant big guns to 
be wheeled in if it's tactically the 
best thing to do ’’, says Jeane Free- 
man. "But for the other institu- 
tions, we'ro more like a trade union 
— FE college principals Just do not 
negotiate with student presidents. 
If education colleges stay open it 
will bo because of NUS. If FE 
colleges aro granted autonomy over 
(heir funding it will be bccauso of 
NUS. 

"Students at Heriot-Watt wore 
saying they paid NUS £10,000 a 
year, what did they get for it 7 But 
it is not some kind of discount store. 
Any student can get a railcard, but 
NUS initiated it-~-but these things 
are extra, they are not important. 
What you pay for is the ability of 
students naitonaliy to speak with 
one voice.’ 1 

Students in England! and Wales, 
She says, are perfectly happy to sec 
an NUS Scotland — 4>ut what does 
Incenso them is hearing that stud- 
ents in disaffiliated universities ore 
getting higher grants and changes in 
social security regulations on the 
backs of those who arc paying for 

" One of the nonsenses that Brian 
Monteith brings up is that govern- 
ment doesn’t listen to NUS , says 
Anna Soubry. 

Chris Bones agrees. “ It cannot be 
overstressed that Rhodes Boyson 
aaid tho NUS was the only national 
debating Forum for students. We 
must change NUS, not destroy it.** 

Olga Wojtas 


When the worst form of defence is the best form of attack 


,i.i 


A gladiatorial due! was how some- 
one described It, with the other 
participants linesman, presumably 
pacins the edges of the arena. Here 
v«a the long-awaited public combat 
of two academic giants who have 
been skirmishing since last April 
® v *r the landscape of disarmament, 
civil defence, and the arms race: 
E. P. Thompson against Michael 
•> Howard. 

^Almost 1,000 people crammed the 
Oxford Union last week to hear the 
Issues "stated, discussed, and criti- 
f“ ed » that people can be better 
<\ . informed". The overhead • gallery 
? ' Was overflowing, floor 6pace was at 
■■■:' * | premium, excitement visible. They 
\ : l «tened ■ in almost reverential 
P'! S^nce as four speakers addressed 
4-V A ema ®i ve8 to Alternatives to the 

■ ■ X ms R ^ c ®* aIs ° the a 

-.group of .senior Oxford academics, 
.up by April Carter and Steven 
Lu *ea, who organised toe meeting. 
' ■ >J2f! J£P B *Me there was Edward 
IBP) Thompson, brilliant historian, 
Tu , I* l he Maying of the English 
working Class,' former professor at 
Warwick University, once guru of 
Left, how in self-imposed 
Worcester, who " left, hlq 
_ , ast ybar to rouse popular 

conscience to the imminent dangers 
of nuclear war. "We, are in a state 
<°t emergency," he sqys, 

uP n rther side was Michael 
Howard’ ; d stlnguished military his- 
torlan, author ■ of books an Clause- 
Jviu- i Strategy in the 

*•! - jMjJ! J 9 .42*43 campaigns, war 
• * p ,U°fc* ior at London Univer- 
Mow i„ higher defence 
ff.AU Souls, OUchele pro- 
P : $2f p £ f , war dtudlei, ’ .and now 

r/- to-' Modern History 
as he said 
No more Hiroshi- 
, VW .it that means the arms 
■oPt* toUrt continue,. , 

imperceptibly on 
^January: 30, frSO, when Howard, 

a-V-j; • 


admitting to a kind of " senile 
itch”, fired off a letter to The 
Times saying civil defence pro- 
grammes should be stepped up to 
boost the " credibility of our entire 
defence posture **. For three 
months all was quiet Then in April 
E, P. Thompson, aided by the Ber- 
trand Russel) Peace Foundation and 
the Campaign for .Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, published Protest and Sur- 
vive , a pamphlet that has sold 
50,000 copies, befeome the basis of 
a Penguin Special which itself Hbs 
sold 36,000 copies in three months, 
and entered the bloodstream of a 
new look 1980s CND movement. 

The Times letter is used as a 
springboard and Howard is accused 
of " practising alchemy ”, af 
encouraging a "war psychosis", of, 
in : short, "hurrying the- British 
people across a threshold of mental 
expectation ’’ so that they are pre- 
parod not for deterrence but actual 
nuclear war. " Deterrence is a post- 
ure, but it is - a posture of MAD 
(mutual assured destruction), not of 
menace," he writes. 

The pamphlet at times lumped 
Howard with the hawks- sitting . in 
rite Pentagon and the Kremlin, and 
Thbmpson apologised - after a skir- 
mish In a seminar and in a letter 
to The Guardian , for. suggesting 
Hovrird .actually advocated the 
introduction . of Cruise - missiles. 
Protest arid Survive, extended aud 
revised for rite - Penguin Special; 
incorporated these ." clarifications ". 
But Thompson defended his right 
to engage Howard in public polemic 
— an old 'British gOnre-^and invited 
Howard to air his views more pub* 
licly. ; 

This Howard did in an article 
in Encounter in Noyembor, 1980, 
in which he writes of -.hOyv his- 
aarly alarm - at being suddenly 
matched Against the polemical 
equivalent of Bjorn- Borg : on the 
Centre.Cqurt: turned into thn gratifi- 
cation that he, as the other gladiator 1 , 


was at least assured of immortality, 
"preserved for posterity as the dim 
professor plucked from deserved 
obscurity " by the formidable 
Thompson. 

What separated the two men? 
Howard said there -was much in 
what E. P. Thompson said with 
Which he agreed. Cruise missiles 
were unnecessary, the arms race 
had developed a logic and momen- 
tum that badly needed to be 
checked : but If Cruise end 

Pershing II missiles were to be 
sited, the rationale must be 
to snow the Russians (as it has 
been for 35 years) that they can- 
not get away with nuclear vrer. In 
the end war — immanent in all inter- 
.national scenarios— is avoided not 
by populist initiatives but by states- 
; mansbip .and hard work.. * 

1 And so to last week's duel, 
Thompson, silver white hair flying, 
lean and hungry, all fire .and brim- 
stone, staked his. around: "Civili- 
zation Is In a 'position of unexam- 

E led daAger ”, he said. The two : 
locks— run tor Born Again Chris- 
tians and. Still Born Marxists— ^are 
now on a collision course fuelled by 
,lts own irrational logic— a collision 
which will take 'place if soma re- . 
verse thrust is not applied. 

- Howard,' he said; had construe tod 1 
a Most elegant analogy. iq r show bow 
deterrence- worked: the rival 

nuclear arsenals wore like a Gothic 
arch which providod overall stability 
beneath whio{i normal i politics 
quietly continued- But, Thompson 
said, he knew Of no stable arCh 
which had sides "continually up- 
thrusting.”,. Indeed we would ail 
get out If we’ weto ever under such 
an arch. (The analogy . was used 
last year. )ii Encounter even though 
Howard attacked ' Thompson’s scho- 
larship because he said "the arch. 1 ’ ’ 
was ?0 years; old.) • . , 

Thompson wen? oil- to appeal . far 
Oxford academics to help heal the 


‘gash” across Europe, to fight for 
a European Free Zone or Living 
Space, to force the hard men to 
accept a third force at the confer- 
ence table, the people of Europe, 
and to detach the world from the 
men at the top where arms race 
scenarios were the most compelling. 

“ There fa no end. No end of any 
kind is proposed by advocates of 
deterrence.” 

Howard, quieter, less used to the 
huriy burly of polemical argument, 
but none the less digging into his 
ground, replied that be was in the 
business of the ** prevention Df 
wars”. If the arms race must 
remain as part of the order of 
things that is unimportant com- 
pared with avoiding nuclear war. 
He spoke as an -international rela- 
tions expert; war often occurred 
by accident by misconception, but 
if we dreate a situation "where no 
one in their right mind would Insti- 
gate nuclear war then we have gone 
a very long way. apd further than 
any of oiir predecessors In prevent- 
ing war*’. ■ 

. So long, it could be added, -people 
remain' in their “right” mliid. 
Howard admitted Europe was *' ludi- 
crously oyer-insured " with weapons. 
But to renfave . them altogether 
would ; create- a highly unstable 
climated : The critical. difference is 
that.whilei Howard talks the -lim- 

f uoge of blocks, the Balance of 
error, MIRVS and Cruise, and con- 
cludes that change id destabilizing, 
Thompson talks from i political and 
.moral perspective and; that the pro- 
cess' of providing reverse thrust 
must bfe started.; -For -Hint purpose 
END (European . Nuclear Dlsarin.a- 
niont) : has bpeq set up. . 

. .Thompson is the first to any hfa 
programme Is w risky But, he adds ■■ 
what other -hope : . is there ex- 
cept the hope; of eri. accelerating 
antis race. Howard say, CND, END 
and, other .disarmament cam pa Ig as 
Are a recipe for creating tho kind of 


horrors People are concerned to 
•void. Technological Innovations 
which mean about one-third of 
nuclear weapons are undetectable, 
that pinpoint accuracy and First 
Strike capabilities are established, 
oody make such initiatives more 
likely to fail, he adds. 

, The majority In the Oxford Union, 
it must be said, came already con- 
vinced of the correctness of Edward 
Thompson’s views. They cheered 
him like a football star. But at the 
end — and Mention must now ba 
made of the two other gladiators, 
Adam Roberts, Reader elect in 
International Relations at Oxford, 
and Dr Christoph Bertram, director 
of the Institute of Strategic Studies, 
who played Important roles in the 
discussion — they were left question- 
ing tiirir assumptions on disarma- 
ment. 

There wero battle cries for the 
audience to occupy missile sites and- 
sabotage airfields which Roberts put 
into context He had done all that 
'and more anti seen things from 
the inside of a jail celt; -what was 
needed now was opposition based on 
a widespread public support. 
Bertram mode tho point that Europe 
had not. had war for 35 yoitft, the 
longest stretch of .peace for 350 
years. Perhaps deterrence worked, 
•he -Said. 

• Many other points were made 
which cannot be covered here. What 
was significant was thnt academics 
wero engaged in polemical debate 
and it is to bo honed to "think 
about the unthinkable AUema- 
lives to the Arms • Race will now 
organize further events. And that 
perhaps the. real difference between 
Howard and Thompson comes In 

che language, and framework each 

man adopts : militaiy . parlance 

leads to deterrence, Marxist roots' 
load to populist approach ei. . ; 

Paul Blather 
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John O’Leary talks to South Bank’s new deputy director 


After all the abuse which has 
been heaped upon the so-called 
"lumpen" polytechnics in the last 
few months one might expect the 
flow of able staff from industry 
into those institutions to have 
slowed to a bare trickle. Certainly, 
no successfut accountant securely 
ensconced in a multi-national com* 
nany would care to swap his job 
far a post in the cuts-conscious 
world of public sector higher educa- 
tion, would he? 

The answer is that at least one 
would and has. What is more, after 
a year’s Intensive examination of 
the system, he is also in the best 
possible position to know what he 
Is letting himself in for. 

Alfred Morris is no stranger to 
the higher education sceno (or to 
the columns of THES) but, os the 
new deputy director of the Poly- 
technic of the South Bank, his 
career has taken a new turn with a 
first venture into the public sector. 

It is a career already unusually 
diverse even though Mr Morris is 
not yet 40. Having qualified as a 
chartered accountant, he was never 
an undergraduate and entered tho 
academic world as an MA student 
under the sponsorship of his firm, 
Associated Fisheries. The unlikely 
subject of his thesis was (l The 
financial appraisal of the prospect 
fur a shrimp processing factory at 
Peterhead, Scotland." 

However, he moved on to Sussex 
University for a distinguished 
period as Levcrhulmc senior 
research fellow in higher education 
before going back to industry in 
1974, Joining Arthur Guinness and 
Son as chief management account- 
ant. In two spells with the com- 
pany, he worked on projects in 
Italy and the United States, while 
maintaining his academic connec- 
tions as a visiting lecturer at War- 
wick University. 

When, in 1979, ho was offered 
the post of adviser to the Select 
Committee on Education Cor its 
inquiry into higher education, he 
jumped at tho chance. It was a 
move which led directly to his pre- 
sent -Jdb, having constituted what 
Mr Morris terms “ a year's crash 
course In the higher education 
system . 

Nevertheless, not a. few eyebrows 
w ® r ® raised when an accountant 
i j 5° «*Penence of polytechnics 
landed the second post in one of 
the largest institutions in the public 
sector. With Mr John Belshon, the 
director, he completes the new 
regime at the South Bank, where 
the proposed “ technopark ” epito- 
mises a spirit of adventure some- 
times absent there in tho past. The 
two should certainly satisfy the 
criticism of the last CNAA report 
on the polytechnic that there was 
insufficient coordination at the top. 

Now. in the middle of his first 
full term at the South Bank, Mr 
Moms Is .engaged in a determined 
effort io get to know senior col- 
leagues and ' students. He is .well ■ 
awaro. of academics* suspicion of 
'outsiders .and is anxious not to 


Accountant 
who figures 
that poly 
life is best 



pete with the universities in re- 
acting to academic developments 
because of the long lead time for 
course approvals. 

Mr Morris foresees a further 
widening of the gap in the next 
few years, to the point where some 
polytechnics and colleges will be at 
risk, unless the Government takes 
action to protect them. A combi- 
nation of demographic decline and 
loss of overseas students will encou- 
rage the universities to recruit 
more snd more home students, many 
of whom would normally go to the 
public sector. 

The proposed national body 
would come too late to have any 
effect and might take over a 
“shrunken, paralysed’’ sector, Mr 
Morris believes. The Governments 
spending targets would have Im- 
posed rationalization on an unplan- 
ned basis before the new body was 
even constituted. 

Although he sees nothing Impro- 
per in the universities’ likely course 
of action, he reluctantly concludes 
that tho Government should inter- 
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Steering a course through 
the social work minefield 

Charlotte Barry on the latest 
controversy splitting a profession 
concerned with preserving stability 


Mr Morris : " crash course 

become isolated in the administra- 
tion. 

Having seen polytechnics at first 
hand during the Select Committee’s 
inquiry, their image of late did not 
deter him from leaving industry 
again. Job mobility is in his make- 
up and the American system of 
greater interchange between aca- 
demic and industrial or commercial 
life is one which attracted him and 
which he thinks would benofit 
higher education in Britain. 

“ In tiie States firms like to have 
a professor on their letterheads and 
no one thinks it odd for academics 
to be involved in other things ", 
Mr Morris says. “ I am very much 
m Eavour of people moving in and 
out of academe.” 

Ir is too soon for him to make 
valid comparisons of life in a poly- 
technic with that in the universities, 
but he is under no illusions about 
the difficulties facing the public 
sector institutions. ,r I only wish 
I could turn the dock back and try 
to persuade the Select Committee to 
rewrite parts of their report ”, he 
says. “Even in the short space 
of time I have been here, it has be- 
come obvious to me that the poly- 
technics are at a huge disadvantage 
compared with the universities ", he 
says. 

The problems manifest themselves 
most seriously in finance and course 
approvals. Not only are the poly- 
technics less generously funded, 
more vulnerable to cuts and less 
able to absorb periods of stringency, 
but they are -also unable to com- 


venc, Rationalization must come, 
but in a coordinated fashion on 
both sides of the binary line. 

"The Government should decide, 
as a matter of policy, to take the 
economical route,” he says. “It 
should be careful not to be misled 
by past costs although I certainly 
acknowledge that it could be that 
there is less under-employment in 
tho universities than in the poly- 
technics. But this does not answer 
the question about which sector is 
tha most economic teaching 
vehicle.” 

Mr Morris’s point is that unit 
costs should apply to teaching 
alone, leaving research to be cal- 
culated separately. This Is a course 
of action which he has advocated 
since his days at Sussex end which, 
by what he describes as a happy 
coincidence, would benefit his new 
institution. 

“ It is a nonsense to suggest that 
all the universities are equally 
worthy of dual funding throughout 
ail their departments ’ he says. 
"There could be fewer dual funded 
universities, with some becoming 
simply undergraduate teaching insti- 
tutions with charters. 

Although South Bank has been 
treated generously by the Inner 
London Education -Authority, Mr 
Morris sees the present period 6s 
a "phoney war” which will have 
to end. end the .cuts come before 
long. At that stage, e unit costing 
system which recognized the high 
cost of laboratory-based courses 
would probably prove more advan- 
tageous to the polytechnic. 

Mr Morris will continue his wider 
involvement in higher education 
policy both through the Select Com- 
mittee (for Which he has been 
reappointed as financial, adviser) 
and the Leverhulme. inquiry of (Pro- 
fessor Gareth Williams. He may 
look more of an accountant than 
an academic administrator but the 

E ublic sector should soon find it 
as recruited a valuable asset in 
the crucial period- now facing' higher 
education. 
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For a profession concerned with 
preserving a stablo society, social 
work is riddled with controversy. 
Nowhere more so than in social 
work training which is undergoing 
one of its periodic fits of the 
doldrums. 

The latest controversy to split the 
profession centres round the 
decision of social work’s central 
training council to strengthen its 
assessment requirements for courses 
in universities and polytechnics. 

At one extreme the practitioners 
and the employers have welcomed 
the new guidelines as a necessary 
tightening up exercise. At the other 
the 90 institutions which provide 
the courses see it as an unwarranted 
Intrusion and a threat to academic 
freedom. 

Steering a shaky course through 
this minefield Is the Central Coun- 
cil for Education end Training dn 
Social Work, an unwieldy, slow- 
moving 'body whose formal job is to 
i approve courses and award qualifi- 
cations. 

Although supposedly independent, 
it 4s a statutory body which receives 
Its funds from the Department of 
Health and Social Security. The 
DHSS has just told the council to 
halve its 64 members representing 
employers, -professional associations 
and eduoatnonal institutions, and 
from now on the department will 
appoint all members directly instead 
of accepting nominations as before. 

Every year about 4,000 oaw stu- 
dents enrol dn universities and poly- 
technics to tyain as social workers. 
Moat study for the certificate of 
qualification In social work (CQSW) 
which is accepted throughout 
Britain by the probation and health 
services as well as the social ser- 
vices departments irj local authorl- 
ties. 

. From 1983 the central council ex- 
pects social work students to be 
assessed in five specific theoretical 
areas and six practical skills which 
must be demonstrated on two place- 
ments lasting a minimum of 50 
working days. 

From September this year the 
un *X® rai “ es and colleges providing 
certificate courses must notify the 
council of the names of external 
examiners. It still has tt decide 
whether to ask these examiners to 
submit a report when the course is 
reviewed. 

The new guidelines mean that stu- 
dents must not only know the law, 
social work theory and policy, and 
uie workings of the social services, 
but also more specifically “ pro- 
cesses ot human development, 
socialization, end functioning, botri 
normal and deviant, throughout the 
age cycle, - within a. multicultural 
?i ociet ? u -ft* mus t also be fami- 
liar -with “the nature of moral be- 
haviour j, social institutions, systems 
and organizations and their effects 
on human functioning aqd expneta- 
tiona;. processes ..and theories of 
social change ”, 

Thq stricter assessment procedure 
. was : met, .with a *1, & ^Stest 
.from . : social , work lecturers and 

■fiMKaasSTtf 

design and • development. Home 
courses- said this was a hidden 
■ft™*. * Introducing a” core Cur- 

Srff' reused the central 

' JjW-’fe' would lead -to a nar- 
ZSSS* 0 *>ayl&-b u ses and' a sutose- 

IwJsferfd as 

iSKsags-wtift 

sWWitBtrfss' 

. ..But, .employers and vpfofesslonal' 
bodies auch as the ■British. (ASsocia- 
which -has 

; Mdmm; AW.' kdssibiUty>ot ' ciirri- 

; rdhiforthlty 1 fit the past, Wei- 

SnS’feSW . guidelines , sjdd 
, defended -.tjhefr. right tq 'h^ve more . 


say in the education and trainh.rf 
social workers. ““is 

This rather acrimonious Me," 
sums up the problems oversC 

ing social work education J2 
uneasy relationship 0 f social wnri 
courses to employers as well Ji 
their own Institutions. 

As -Dr Martin Davies, orof«* i 
of social work at the Unl W! W 
East Anglia, pointed out if u 
recent inaugural lecture: "Tb 
universities now have a cowHe 
able commitment to the prerarufc. 
of graduates for poMS 
employment, but they el so rettfci 
commitment to traditional urt ; 
ards of academic merit. Sonde* " 
they have to honour both." 

For years now (here bat bcaa i 
Inbuilt tension between the tnsat ■ 
for social workers aad ik k 
employers, who complain that Os 
content and approach of. riaftti 
often vary so much that ihn are ■ 


not sure what « potwuW emplojn 
Is competent to do. 

On the other hand the ontanL 
ties and polytechnics tend to thtsk | 
that the social work CQurai os i 
campus are coo applied, too hehra- r 

S eneous and weak on theory, Itt- 
t in spite of the fact that thy : 
derive intellectually from sodolsn, , 
social administration, applied soon 
studies and psychology, nd m 
often housed in those departiwtft ; 

The last 15 years has seen a m ’ 
alve expansion of social work tnh- 
ing in higher education tit) 
graduate and non-graduate count] 
springing up, many of which w* r 
have professors in their own ii|H ; 

Their anxiety for lntellecMl ' 
credibility resulted hi another ipGt 1 
between trainers and pracdtlonM . 
three years ago when Aberdeen U» 1 
versity and the London Schwa « 
Economics gave chairs to'dudnuo 
who were not qualified w » 
perlenced social workers. Yet stKX ; 
work courses are still not d*#* ■ 
sarily seen as worthy as other «**■ : 
tlonal onos like accountancy) en- 
cation, law and engineering. - 
The divisions are intensified by ■ 
the differences -between grrinit ; 
and non-graduate coufses. ; ;. 
era and professional bssoc»w« • 
agree that half die pieces' on W &. 
certificate should go • !** ; 
graduates. Many of thera.*» 
mature students either drawn W* j : .- 
the large reserve of unqustwj : 
social workers which still erijtijj 
from people who havq fowpi w - 
alternative ctireers. . , i 


oourses. i>ne ocners .‘“j-tj, , 
mixture, of discretionary [•-.■ 

from local education autfioncR" ; , 
secondment organized by i-'- 

services departments io iwnKn 
work. * ’ ' 

Last year about 200 Dm 
were never taken up by y. 

but cuts In local authority 
have whittled sway distwtfeJJ ■; 


uoyb wmmev I. • 

awards and the humlber ot 
mepts. As a result »me ^ L. 
graduate courses. Such as ^ * 
for - mature studeuts < w j- '• 
College, have a genuine f®» . |- 
1 the- future.-; LAiJ y 

The future of aociail work trws y 
end scholarship audits re]f¥^h »' 
td' employers ayd pn^ggj t 
hard to predict. :The ihtegrig^ h 
teaching, reaeai'ch and J. 

made even more dlfflcfl.!_ 
disagreement about what t. 

social: worker ia needed, fe- 

students be learning . W r- 

and question, or fe 

cdhtroting on the acquisition p 


unlikely that a , \iniforn> ft 

ever, be Introduced 

S k • courses. . Any JffSM 'E 
ten. up the content E 

Vft furore; and it wbuld be ¥ 

to reconcile -the widtf g 


between cduraes. '! ■ * bJ 

The relirivaly. 
socibl work on 
hiedhs that research 
tidn ropiajhe inadequate. 
courses' are run and %2StM 

thu ^ wAi-ican 1 -Ulk to jonSf. jii 


find it difficult to 'rame«r;WJ^|« 
out ' relief - from -tbf : .S' 

burden : or. the lntrpfl«H“ . 


research ;leave. 
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When tha exploits of that arch- 
villain, Fantflmas were revived last 
autumn, an enthusiastic preview in 
Humaniti Dimanche recalled the 
accolade which intellectuals had 

S iven to the original stories by 
ylvestro and Allain. Blaise Cend- 
rars called them “the Aeneld of 
modern times ” and FantOmas him- 
self, as the incarnation of evil, was 
immortalized by Desnos, celebrated 
by Apollinaire and Cocteau, and 
mentioned by Malraux in La Condi- 
tion Hunurirte. 

Most of the Parisian victims of 
PantOmas were from solid, com- 
placent bourgeois circles of the 
Belle Epoque, and it Is not surpris- 
ing tha^ intellectuals during and 
after the war of 1914-18, who held 
the bourgeois world responsible for 
the slaughter of the trenches, should 
celebrate his evil as a kind of public 
revenge. But today the cult of Fan- 
tfimas has merged with the intel- 
lectual cult of strip cartoons. He is 
still a comment on the smugness 
of French society before the First 
World War but he is also part of 
the current passion for popular 
history and folklore. Tho serious- 
ness with which such heroes and 
heroines are analysed can be seen 
by a study of Les Cahlers de la 
Bande Dessinde, now in its thir- 
teenth year. 

In tho Basse Bretagne, the force 
of evil, misfortune and misery was 
known by the peasants of le pays 
blgouden as la chiennc rfu moncir, 
front which not oven tho security 
of their box beds was any per- 
manent protection. In the south 
of France, in the Lozfere, it was 
also a beast, though not an imagin- 
ary one. In the late eighteenth 
century a largo wolf terrified the 
outlying villages and was used by 
priests to frighten people from a 
traditionally rebellious area Into 
attending the established church. 
Last summer, the beast was the 
focus of the Occitan festival at 
Marvejols, and on the last evening 
the bite de Gdvaudan emerged like 
a slant pantomime horse, and the 
children defiantly danced through 
its body in order to lose their cen- 
tralised Frenchness and become 
true citizens of Occltanie. 

The popularity of Fantftmas, the 
marvellous Breton images in Le 
Cheval d'Orgueil by Hellas, and the 
Intellectual content of regional fes- 
tivals, all contribute to what might 
be called the reign of the New 
Storytellers. 

For well over 20 years the con- 
cern to understand and reinterpret 
the folklore of ancient, pre- 
industrial, modern and contempor- 
ary societies has been a major 
activity among French intellectuals. 
And alongside folklore, as its con- 
text and explanation, goes the study 
of people and. institutions, of 'lan- 
guage, culture and images which 
have, at any period, made up the 
fabric of normative behaviour -and 
daily fife. 

JWe can now Hand, bade and sea 
what a profound shift this has been 
from the dtudy of tflre great, the 
eecenSrlc. the crisis and the water- 
which hfed previously- seemed 
the natural province of Iha intal- 
leottial. This is mft to say that these 
new interests have etways beeti ex- 
pressed in either easy or even 
aecesdSrie language; the contrary 
has often been the case. Rather u 
means- that the rbie ctf story teller, 
raconteur and popular myth maker 
naa been rediscovered and given 
5? i Utellectual and conceptual 
dimension, (under the structural 
analyses, the semiology and the in- 
tricate dbseddon of institutions 
mere . Is an 'everydhy story of town 
*na country people, more often a 
story khan a (History, bdt sometimes 

both. .. 

No one in France has produced a 
satisfactory explanation for this 
remarkable convergence of intel- 
lectMal interests. -But what has 
been frequently observed is the 
common professional situation of 
»o many of the New Storytellers. 


Roderick Kedward discusses French intellectual life in the 
second of our series of articles characterizing the 
contemporary climate of ideas in specific countries 

The reign of the 
New Storytellers 


They have mounted attacks on the 
theoretical systems of Althusser and 


Poulantzss without being adopted 
by either The Daily Telegraph or 
Time magazine. They have pro- 



The historical distinction may, 
or may not be, a valid one, but 
the two models of a lofty intel- 
lectual set, apart from the need to 
specialize, and an institutionalized 
academic, do orindde with two very 
different intellectual preoccupa- 
tions. While accepting a direct 
relationship between - social being 
and consciousness, -it would seem 
at least arguable that intellectuals 


of both tyne9 have projected the 
nature of their personal being and 
existence into tbeir intellectual con- 


creatMty the touchstono of intel- 
lectualism. Compared with the end 
of- tha >Iast century,, today’s well* 
Known, Intellectuals in France 
mostly develop their 'Ideas from a 
University ppit. Fierro Nora, in the 
number of Le Dibat last May. 
gatmed. that the Intellectual ■ ana 
cne .university savant were once 
distinct, the former, capable 
about everything without 
knowledge, end .the; latter highly 
knowledgeable but : limited ,and 


i°* W»f ' of the Old-style Intel- 
jectuaD, By comparison, Foucault 
J’Of jhe aort of figure who is 
**t>€cted to give advice on Whether 
m join the foreign legion or when 
to have an abortion. \\ , 


corns.' partly as a form of self- 
justification. 

It is certainly possible td find 
many young intellectuals In France 
who -have accepted the ordinariness 
of being an Intellectual, and have a 
down-to-earth view of their univer- 
sity post and function In life. It is 
among these that tha phenomenon 
of the New Storytellers is firmly 
grounded. They use the concepts 
and ideas of the leading intellec- 
tuals but give them more social rele- 
vance ana a more everyday lan- 
guage which, reflects their own esti- 
mation of their jobs and status. This 
Is particularly true of those who 
have finally dispelled the myth of 
Paris as the only valid goal of all 
intellectuals and have settled hap- 
pily into the distinctive life of the 
regions. To use the term vivre en 
province to suggest an- Inferior and 
marginal existence is now the mark 
of e Parisian bigot and no longer 
the norm of academic attitudes; 

The vast number of theses on 
local' subject* accurately reflects 
this major change in values. Every- 
thing can be seen as central to some- 
thing. If intellectuals of today de- 
cline the universal ism of Hugo and 
Zola they yBt remain at the centre 
of a specialist or local universe of 
their own. The specific human 
sciences are dearly better adapted 
to this re-location of intellectual 
authority than the more generalized 
humanities. '•-,*• ' ... 

In English .universities there is a 
tendency, to thhtit of any set of: 
Ideas, particularly dew ones, da too 
systematic and therefore harmful. 
In France It is -the , opposite. It is 
the lack of system which worries 

S BOpla, The weakness of the New . 

toryteller? is therefore seen not iti 
their use of the science of signs for 
the ideas of structure. Dn the cod-/, 
trary that is Sean as their very con- 
sld arable strength^ The weakness 
is quite the reverse, in other .words, 
the possibility that the Intellectual,, 
autonomy add decentralized .later 1 -: 
esc* might become en uncritical,, 
unsystematic celebration of. any-, 
thing that . Is,, or! has been, purely: 


because It Is there. It is one thing 
to argue far the value of diffusion 
and independence, it is quite 
another to argue that all the dif- 
fused and independent interests are 
of equal value. 

The danger of this was fully 
exposed in the shorn history of tho 
so-called nouveaux philosopher 
whose early militancy In the events 
of 1968 and in -the Maoist Gaische 
Prolitdrietme gave way in 1977 to 
an almost frenetic anti-Marxism. 
They were labelled at once as "the 
disillusioned left” and 'were ele- 
vated by French and America^ right- 
wing newspapers to the status held 
by dissidents from, and within, 
Soviet Russia and Eastern Europe. 

But unlike the dissidents they 
had no personal Injustices to fight, 
had never been victimized and had 
no coherent political philosophy to 
offer. What they did was to develop : 
the notion of intellectual autonomy 
and a diffusion of Intellectual 
Interests to such a point that any 
systematic thought was seen as 
oppressive, including reason itself. 
In the writings of Bernqrd-Henri 
Livy, their leading publicist, this 
rejection of systematic thinking was 
linked to a " rediscovery of 
Nietzsche and involved an out- 
pouring of solipsistic pessimism 


controlled fay a highly commercial- 
ized sense of media power. With his 
own access to publishing, Ldvy made 
instant print of his Ideas and in- 
atant idpas of his print. The pro* 
cess become- Its own rationale. . . 

The elements of anarchism, 
regionalism and populism .which 
are lnterineshed in the Ideas of tho 
“new philosophers” can all 'be seen, 
as an extension of the intellectual 
interests ao widespread in the 1960a 
aad 1970s which I have attributed' 
to the New Storytellers, Indeed, 
one of the shrewdest critics of L^vy 
and his colleagues, Peter Dews, hap 1 
convincingly- traced their debt to 
Foucault and ' Lacan, But their 
passionate anti Marxism, which 


made most of the headlines, seemed 
to bo a betrayal, not an extension, 
of their origins In la ft- wing ideas. 


anti practice, even though many of 
the Independent left In 1968 had 
hot been particularly Mandst. As 
g result they were seen as a direct 
threat td the Marxist' tradition In . 
French intellectual thought, where- : 
as, to my mlntl (hay were more of 
a danger , to die autonomous, ' 
regional ind populist ideas from 
which they appeared to draw so ■ 
much Inspiration. ; , 

. There has always been the pdssl- ' 


bility that the interest in folklore 
and regionalism, and the telling of 
even the most conceptualized stories, 
would not be able to shake off the 
metaphysical tradition of fa teire 
et les marts with all the nationalist, 
hierarchical and right-wing connota- 
tions of Maurras ana Barrhs. 
Me lj rr as and the spirits of Fdtain’s 
Vichy still haunt the festivals of 
Occltanie. Secondly there has always 
been the possibility- that Intellectual 
autonomy would become so sub- 
jective and undiscriminating that it 
would end ns a form of despair. 

In the various writings of the new 
philosophers both possibilities are 
close to being realized. The doubts 
they have sown on their journey 
from the autonomous, left to a posi- 
tion -where they ore claimed as the 
intellectuals of the Nqw Right have 
understandably raised serious 
questions about the intellectual 
ideas from which they started. Can 
others, influenced by structuralism 
and semiology and working In pop- 
ular history and local studaes, resist 
the drift into- uncritical pluralism? 
The danger is clear enough, for the 
attitudes of tho “new philosophers ” 
in their defence of Intellectual free- 
dom come very close to the neo- 
liberal economics of Raymond Barre. 

The lessons of the “new 
philosophers” have not been lost 
on the intellectual . world of 
France.' Their instant media suc- 
cess on rite political Right and the 
emptiness of thrir cult of .person- 
ality. and pessimism have naturally 
led lo a reaffirmation by systematic 
Marxist thinkers of the rigour and 
purpose of the Marxist tradition. 
The other systematic intellectual 
tradition. Jacobin centralism, has 
also been reaffirmed , In certain 
universities but with . notably less 


■noted popular and regional studies 
without surrendering a theoiy of 
class or theories of historical 
change. 

Translations of E. P. Thompson, 
Raymond Williams and Eric Hobs- 
bawm are eagerly sought, and they 
are given full intellectual status, a 
rare distinction for the two his- 
torians who are working essentially 
within an empirical tradition. Of 
course, the knife-edge is still there, 
and you are quickly reminded by 
the more systematic intellectuals 
that English empiricism Is also 
represented in France by Karl 
Popper, promoted in a new rush of 
translations by those who made 
most publicity out of the “ nouveaux 
phltosophes ", 

But the French do not have to 
look across to Britain. The New 
Storytellers within France have 
their own resilience. The newspaper 
which intellectuals from other coun- 
tries look on with envy. Liberation, 
has been a success-story of left-wing 
populism and shows no sign at 
drifting into uncritical pluralism, 
while Le Monde has also demon- 
strated that independence of thought 
need not necessarily lead down a 
slippery slope io the Elysio of 
Giscard or the Matlgnon of Ray- 
mond Barre. 

Although some of tho Marxist dis- 
sidents who have used the columns 
of Le Monde have left the Com- 
munist Parly, not all have done so. 
Those, like Ellen stein who have 
remained, da so because they be- 
lieve that the parly would bo 
strengthened and not weakened by 
a combination of systematic theory 
and intellectual Independence. Look- 
ing at the party’s regional policy I 
would argue that this combination 
is already there. For example, the 
party paper for the region round 
Montpellier, La Marseillaise de 
Tlldrault, has quite obviously 
danced through its bite de 
Gdvaudan . though not without a 
certain degree of discomfort. At 
Marvejols one of tho festival tracts 
In the language «! Occltanie pro- 
claimed : “There is still nothing 
more revolutionary than freedom” 
to which it added “ except 
equality". The author was a teacher, 
an Occitan intellectual and a mem- 
ber of the Parti Communis te Fran - 
fair. He has little to fear from 
the “new' philosophers”. 

The same can be said for many 
Intellectuals in France, who in 
1977-78 had thought it was either 
systematic thought or' nothing. They 
now see that the choice was a 
restrictive one, and what better to 
signify the existence of another 
alternative than the recent interview 
with Francois Truffaut in the 
Cahiers du Cinima? Foremost 
among the exponents of a complex, 
and sometimes impenetrable, semi- 
ology, the Cahlers, by extending 
Its Interest to Trcffaiit’s commercial 
success, could be accused of just that 
weakening of the brain and sell-out 
to the media for which' the ”n eiv 
philosophers” are widely con- 
demned. Not so. The New Stories 
need to be told well, and they need 

E aople to listen and understand. The 
itervlew in the Cahiers Is a recog- 


interview in the Cahiers is a recog- 
nition by both Truffaut and his pre- 
vious critics that they are both In 
the same profession, If on opposite 


success. 'Whet has really (taught the 
Imagination of young intellectuals, 
however, has been realization that 
Ldvy and his fellow thinkers can 
best be answered by a combination 
of Independent end systematic 
thought, Jinking together the best 
of populism on the one hand end 
Marxism' on the other. To some this 
seems . merely b ■ returnj to the 
optimism : of just such - a combina- 
tion lit the lete 1960s. But to many 
others'll looks like a new revela- 
tion' whose prophets, most surpris- 
ingly, come from acMss the 
clinnn'ol, from a society which has 
not been credited with any serious 
intellectual-achievements since the 
eighteenth century, 

The significant discovery has 
been that there are certain British 
intellectuals with a Marxist orienta- 
tion who.have succeeded in joining 
together .. theory’ and empiricism. 


aides of the cutting machine. 

The' story Truffaut tell* in his. 
recent film Le Dernier ffldtro is of 
a racism cultivated by certain intel- 
lectuals during the war and resisted 
by others. Among those who culti- 
vated It and are quoted by Truffaut 
was Lnden Rebate!, currently being 
rehabilitated ' In the wake of tha 
**qew philosophers". An uncritical 
pluralism would have shown an in- 
terest in Rebatet's Ideas. They did, 
after all, have a certain popular 
dimension. Truffaut resists this 
temptation j ftla . film overtly con- 
demns both racism And the mfe-ser- 


i pessimism which currently 
with it. 1 No story, however well 

b ■ . t 


goes wiui it. no story, However m , 
told, and no intellectual indepen- 
dence, however colourful, would bu 
acceptable had it fnlled to do so. 


The New Storytellers hove sur- 
vived. e threat from within and 
many criticisms from without. Leav- 
ing aside the esoteric claims of 
some of their' more elitist exponents, 


they still havp a major role to play 
in the, growing self-awareness qf 

g roups, of peoplo previously Ignored 
y intellectual activity, if. ilia . 
speeches of Racine or tha achieve-, 
ments of . Clemenceau' aro less re- 
hearsed than they were, at least- 
the voices of fc pays bfgourfen end 
the miners of Carmanx ; can be 
heard.; And studied too, 

The author is a, reader In history] 
at the University of Sussex.. 
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How socialism has made Czechoslovakia 


ErnestGellner discusses how one country 
has become an unusually pure model of 
Stalinoid socialism 


Agrarian societies have existed for Into its hewers of wood and 
nearly ten millenia, but we still do drawers of water, is also so lax as 
not know to what extont to which to give them, evidently, a fair 
the species of It which acruaffy amount of time to think, and even 
emerged exhaust the range of all to write. There are some — like 

f iossible agrarian social forms. Viktor Opat, whose -book will also 
ndustrial societies have only been be commented on — who believe that 
in exlstenca for a short time, and they have benefited from this fore- 
we certainly cannot suppose that ibly imposed and constrained self- 
the types wntch we have witnessed examination to acquire a previously 
even remotely exhaust the range lacking self-knowledge and under- 
of possibility. standing. 

All the same, we have by now But the interest of Slmefika's book 
seen a certain range of models of emphatically does not lie in the 
this amazing product, industrial anguish which, inevitably, emanates 
society. The earliest, spontaneous from time to time from its pages, 
and accidental version of it notor- He at any rate is not a now Dalibor 
iously maintained social order within ( 0 enchant us with a plaintive violin 
itself through economic constraint, from a prison-tower of Hradcany 
But the continued reliance primarily cast i e . It wou ] d be a great mistake 
on economic constraints enabled l0 read lhia book sImp] „ a check . 

1,St ° { «■»« VBliOUS foiTHS of Chi- 
ind ecd ^ to ^ ex and canery employed by the Czecho- 

ili V [5h P nr!ird[^ Ji C L iri! ! ! Slovak Socialist Republic to suborn 
fcnlt h, wS?™ri«Sis 1 1 lw own citizens. The book is that 

1 as wo11 course ; but Its central 
7nC successor of the first sucll aim nn#f In ami ro«n lie orWiauii. 


ily maintained social order within ( 0 enchant us with a plaintive violin 
If through economic constraint, from a prison-tower of Hradcany 
tha continued reliance primarily cast i e . It wou ] d be a great m i st ake 
economic constraints enabled pab j .us. h nn i . -h 


to read this book simply as a check- 
list of the various forms of chi- 
canery employed by the Czecho- 


socioiy now looks uiiviable and 


as woll of course ; but Its central 
aim, and in any case its achieve- 
ment, is to give a cool, in the main 


Sued 1 in wVTCa raKd ^ "clinic ak ^ 0100 ^“ and 

oped In which uio ratio vial and par- well-murined nnd ito <nv 

In teres !s ^ensure « e veniua 1 ^nllc r H ui deeply felt and experienced, account 
vice, both become jnibUe vice,. The Jel-mancot lSIl smbl e P , 0 c'El form! 


satisfaction 


individual 


guarantees the frustration of the wd one which consequently has a 
oims of oil great claim an our attention. That 

ti- 1 . it may be stable and permanent Is 


with its opposite number on the 
other side of the hill, in the alterna- 
tive form of industrial society, in 
tha socialist world. Socialism of 
course also had its celebrated, 


wite number on the 


must needs he 'faced. SlmeCka’s 
book should be read alongside 
Vladimir Kusln's excellent From 
Dubfck rn Charter , 77 {Edinburgh 
1978) and Viktor Opjat's important, 
as yat unpublished and untranslated 


sharolv outlined carlv HS unpuousnea ana untransiataa 

SSL cJKpJSt IS Osmasedindesdtt-*okus o Kritlcki 
which total fusion of state and h ' st ° rick V"l nuinslos 

church, known oa party, made ter 5 0968: an essay at a critical 
possible a reliance on oS^eim- °L hls Jr, lca i 5 onne , c ' 

iBut fn most places this earlv 'while' Opat Is another dissident who 
version of the socialist 'social order remained inside the country), 
based on unbounded 


based on unbounded police tenor But Slmegka's book differs from 
plus imputed total faith, is happily these other volumes. Kusfn admir- 
ed the way out. Real old Stalinism * b] y documents the story of oppo- 
used terror in an overkill manner rition, Opart book is a truly remark- 
{ rather literally) ; and there now able attempt to place tha disaster 
exists a precision-tooled, moderate 1968 In the wider context of 
version, which kill® minimally, If Grech history and society and to 
at ail. Socialism, even illiberal come to terms with die situation of 
socialism (as contrasted with !«?, own . communist generation, 


version, which kill® minimally, if Czech history and society and to 

at ail. Socialism, even illiberal come to terms with die situation of 

socialism (as contrasted with N? , own . communist generation, 

socialist societies which deliberately initially true believers, then reform- 

?triye for some measure of liberal!- ***■ *n 1968, then expelled and re- 
ration), now also has its own distinc- d , uced to Impotence. Opat’s book 

'• live Mark If, with its own new contains some Interesting aqd • 

inner rules and conventions and I think wild reflections on the map- Df cthinat mm whn 
lode. per in -which the Communist Party “ Sf, 5 ,' i . con8B ' 

■ is the sad fata of Czech os lo- affected a deep spilt in an T? S k^ ie ii^ St »°4 ro " 

, vakU to exemplify an umuually otherwise and previously rather con- fr ° m “ 

pure model, perhaps an ideal type, sensual and not very stratified « rtow » er * 

of this kind of social formation! nation— a split, between those who mB nexitly covered, with flowers.) 



valda to e 
■j pure model, 
. of this Idc 


The sharp outline with which its are Of were iq it and those not con- ^mrk sky. one of tqe mnin 
features are displayed it prasum- taminated by it. I bays heard deep .figures of the Spring, apparently 
ably owes to tne fact that - <hfe } elt comments on mis new chasm claims in his memoirs tfligt he was 


proper, Stalinoid past, but alsb What, then,' are the principles of that there is a disastrous tradition 
being ..able ip afford fewer .liberal new ? Tesllsdc iodalism '?, as of clinging on and never refusing 

J doncessions and cbmprqmlses than Simroka calls U? After .some rb- to , carry on, on principle. This is 
lo more fortunate heighbouHrtg flections ' and reminiscences,'' the par; of the game: The slow-motion 
a»da. • '■ . ' author gets down tobrass^ tatks in destruction of -the then leaders, 

i, Milan i Sraefika’a Obnovoftl Chapter 2, end witi> total, lucidity vritb their owti bizarre cooperation,. 
Poradku. fTha Restoration of and firmness sjoglea put what he has left many Czechs with a deep 

& the « C ^ff la l..?!!S ln , entire and , permanent conviction of tha 


ka*a ■ Obnovefil 
Restoration of 


herencc of the country to tba ul . 

A. W B pac i*u WO u ld rGm aia inviZi 
As Sunefika observes, what S' 
most incongruous and diiH : 
to the Russians was oraduk?- 
spectacle 1 of ;* part y Ufch&^ 
under Dubfiek, evoked geffi 
popular enthusiasm. 

As far as I know, there b * 
definite statement in the Leil 
canon which actually reaufwi! 
vanguard of the proletariat” ? 
(latested by those whom it M 
but in practice, everyone codcom 
now knows that something Z 
fishy must be afoot if the nS 
general secretary is actually O 
. . . When replaced by HuiSkS 
when the principle of an excSi 
governing party was efiealTjW 
affirmed, the next and cnidijaM : 
was its self-purification, . 

The general formula w«ifa* 
The party membership wai ikiy 
Into three categories— the baffi 


had been beguiled sad milled^ f 
who had to be re-taunlned.. ft • 
categorization from above, iln : 
be understood, was apjrifo/ m f 
people which had in fact bus mj i 
nearly unanimous in ranport #f [ 
liberalization and '‘sodaSm vUi 
a human face". . , . Uliuito 
report SimeCka’s observeliootkuk 
knows of no one among those, oik 
or less arbitrarily selected u m 
stitute the 'healthy kernel 1 ni 
hence to sit in judgment h ik . 
purification of the others, hh hd j 
the courage end integrity to reftut 
this unsavoury honour. The sd» \ 
tion of the healthy kernel mi m ; 
done on a person's actual lead : 
but by psychological type, Sineth i 
insists, and his account is dnriu ' 
ing. You had to have the Gtfd \ 
of a reliable conformist. tithM • 
the amell of anything bolshie ibta : 
you. 

The party rules, and «l«« jftta ' 
It aelects its own Membership, ■ ■ 


unstated and obscure ■ prlpdpw 
which ln practice select fort* 
forvnity ami mediocrity. 
quotes Brecht’s 
things gk> wrong dn a demebot!™ •• 
ohaugee the government «4^ '■ ij 
popular democracy one cStaoBJ w 


people, 
f rancid 


'. In fact, 


ranch! sed part of the 
the party membecs, and'mey : 
Mterally replaced to ^ - 

merits from above. fThefliangwa* ... 
t/he working doss easum ( ^ *® ; 
otantotally progressive 
prevail above mere formal wnew;, 


; • Slovakia, harassed byjthe police s ^ 
• : ! Ctech.vrhQ happens to' live among 
v Sjwda, Ih Bratislava j arid an erst- 
; _ mile membor of the . Cdmmuntsc 
Party, : a tsiombor of the generatio n 



m:. 


M?- 




In part thanks to his previous good 
record, that of, aa Slmecka says, a 
persecuted, bravo, intelligent tmd 
proadminded man, -with many years 
in prison -behind him j a man who 
escaped execution in the early 
fifties thanks to a series of accf- 
dents. During the reestablishment 
of order, HusAk gave the itnpres* 
sion that his solution was always 
the optimal one, given die narrow 
constraints of a harsh reality, and 
he continues to maintain this still. 
AJjhough Slmeika does not add tiii* 
refiectioh in . so many words, tha 
claim is by, no means absurd. Lett 
worse befall is a central motto of 
. this . form of . government. 

. in the ; spring of 1980, 'for 
instance; the Rumour of a forth- 
coming complete incorporation of 
CzechorfqyakJo in the Soviet Union 
persistently - circulated :ln Prague. 
Thb rrmnour -has . little if any. in- 
tierant prbbabillty. One can only 
.siM|M»a that either such a nimdur 
W. deliberately encouraged ■ froih 
above, or is engendered from below 


turns. But as there seaoi vuwjo i.-- 
no doctriiial substance W ; 
human content of the party* 1 .’?: i 
variable, wa are left j - 

tlvlsm without substance . " 1 
all -a splendid new appU 0 **^, ? \ 
Leninism. The nroletorirt 


not merely havo a » • 

a disposable va n gu<tr iTw . 

be replalctfd by a new wWi - 
ease whenever itecea**ry. •. •* 
perfectly logical 1 you vj, . 
rerent vanguard according w” 


you wane to go. . - . «. 

This achloved. there \i j i'- ■ 
storadon of a homogeneous 
censoring, vacuous' PWWi 
course - the same hold* jw k 
media generally, Simecta .. 

Interesting observations aWjj £•' . 
period of liberty In . 

people delighted to read rew*^^ - 
about -the regime and .flt » 
queued up to be A ¥» 
there wera many who w 
ease at the sudden plu" 1 ^ k; 

diversity of .yiewpola)^ t. : 

destroyed the previous P ; 

. and uniqueness of, spctai ■ fl * 8 . ' 
Toe short-lived * 6eda Jlifi M S- 
press did not* bA say^i 
cords In the population, JE 
when the deo&cle came wypLTj c .. 
a 1 certain , feeling that is) fe- • • 
fault of 1 journalists, wfri tii .siw ^ 
litated tiie subsequent 
or.wntars and journwlsts-a^j s. .; 
is? a professional PPl^XTaW «C' 
sees- the' Irony of' , «pivffWjL;gfi;,. 


kw ft is J° hamper 

8 fChleyement by ricking 
the boat-? And if a few excessively 
er ® cinflhad. to: 
- A- small! matter, 
ohsferves, repeatedly, that 
experlenca makes 
nim .dislncHnedi to take mere priion- 
“ M . g ^ a t-.ti , HEedyh it- Is’ a pbll- 
.risk.ahd .to 

aUow. ‘losers; to survive . at , all is a 
g c«at «;hl ef etpent I n h Is world.: 
'.^T^jMjnclplh . that |ha party must - 
rgtatn.a; dominant, position 


sophers, -who eatpestiy 
their students- hoW suhjecpw ^ 
idealism "can be overepnier flj;* 
attained; by praxli--^^ 
go home and - switch 
and j'patiantly listen 
siSe/Jlb. ShnelSm/,.^%a 
exiled Moscow d Mdent / 
Turchin (Cf. ^The. 'WW; 
• F?af”, .Columbia! Uni verti J ja, 


,i^-I ■ ^ - *■ 1 J"- !'||« ^ ' 1 . . -'-.'.t J, , ' M ’ " ‘ ij’ • ■' \ , |'_*^ # ,#, | ■!| , i i’ ,■ | 4 'L i’ •. i - 

.*■ ' ^!»f f' 1 Sllli*?.* ^ ■: ml hvx!. : - i:- :, iy, ^1.^’ 


ihafvelv- 


■ the pa%, and the git 


: truth >and knowledge. 1 
• IThe control of .the^^irf 
;raed.ia.iis attained 
shlp.Slme^ca is-not 
t<j: ilpte that. . pride? : 11118 ! 
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captive Hamlet of Europe 


regime, the abolition of censorship 
is actually a misfortune for free- 


dom. As long os it exists, indivi- 
dual journalists deploy their 
ingenuity to outwit it, ana so find 


some measure of security in the 
awareness that if something dis- 
pleasing to authority gets through, 
the censor takes the rap and they 
can invoke his endorsement in self- 
defence. -But if no such excuse 
exists and all censorship is seif- 
censorship, all limits are removed 
from the zeal for conformity and 
safety. - . . But all this being so, 
how is the rest of the population, 
outside the party, suborned? 

Here SImeCka makes a sad claim 
for his country’s priority in world 
history ; the scale on which econo- 
mic pressure (deprivation of appro- 
priate employment) was used on 
this occasion was quite unprece- 
dented in the history of accom- 
plished socialism (a phrase which 
teems to concede that it was 
rivalled In early stages of the edifi- 
cation of socialism, either in his 
own country or elsewhere). He goes 
on to say— the striving of the 
Czechoslovak nation for n more 
democratic form of life was not 
crushed by the tanks nnd infantry- 
men of the fraternal socialist coun- 
tries, it was crushed by the bureau- 
cratic cadres at all levels, by means 
of dismissals of all kinds, and with- 
out much protest . . . and also, he 
stresses, without much Inhumanity, 
ln a sense. 

The victims were not t-o face 


directed against the intellectuals: 
Slmetka tells us that even before 
the invasion, Soviet propaganda was 
directed far more against those who 
forged the ideas which inspired the 
Prague Spring, than against its 
political leaders. And why does he 
insist so much that the violence was 
indeed civilized 7 It did not use 
crude force. Police investigations 
are carried out during working 
hours, no one is woken at 4 am. 
Political prisoners are treated in 
accordance with the rules. The 
police obey rules, and according to 
Simecka behaves better even man 
It did in the 19G0s, let alone of 
course during the terror-dominated 
1950s 

The picture is completed with the 
other well-dcnown institutional and 
cultural traits of -realistic Czecho- 
slovak socialism : police harass- 
ment rather than terror, a judiciary 
devoid of independence, and the 
sustained and systematic use of 
children as hostages, the Insistence 
on the principle that higher edu- 
cation is the reward of conformity 
of parents, the generalization and 
acceptance of corruption (it is im- 
possible to secure services, spore 
parts, etc, without reciprocated 
exchanges of benefits). The early 
perfection of this mothod is, like 
most of the realities of life in the 
building and maintenance of social- 
ism in Czechoslovakia, brilliantly 
described In Skvorefky’s remarkable 
novel MiraM (Toronto, 1979) 
which is a splendid literary counter- 

S jint to Kusin's, SimeCka’s and 
pal’s analyses. 


As this — n.b. not tanks, bayonets, 
let alone gallows— Is the crucial 
means of social control, one can say 
that this mature and realistic social- 
ism can only work with a large 
reserve army of unemployed intel- 
lectuals. 

Simedka knows and has the 
honesty to admit that this fate of 
his generation closely parallels that 
which they themselves helped to 
provide for the. victims of the initial 
establishment of socialism after 
1948. But there is a difference, 
which Slmedka records: the new 
persecution is carried out without 
phrases and illusions. Virtually no 
one endorses It In the name or the 
better distant future. It is done for ' 
the sake of a current present politi- 
cal prophylaxis (Slmecka’s phrase), 
and that Is that. And it works. The 
large scale use of this means of 
persuasion, available to a state 
which is in fact the only employer, 
has never previously been used to 
the full and constitutes Czecho- 
slovakia's contribution to the prac- 
tice of power. . . . But it is effec- 
tive against Intellectuals, who can 
be hurt by being deprived of mean- 
ingful work. Hence it is only .effec- 
tive overall if the rest of the popula- 
tion, which in any case has a highly 
instrumental attitude to work, can 
be bought off by at least re)ative : 
Mtiuance by consumerism. Fear of 
alienation from meaningful work 
(or some, incremental consumption 
for the rest. 

An entire chapter of the book is 
devoted to the civilized nature of 
the violence employed in this war 
agalnst t the intelligentsia. It was 


His observations about die 
economy are interesting: far from 
tills being an authoritarian society, 
it is a society deprived of half its 
economic effectiveness by a com- 
plete collapse of authority in pro- 
ductive life. The workers may 
indeed be totally impotent ln 
political and trade union life (this 
Is not Poland) and contemptuously 
ignore its manipulations; but on 
tne shop floor, they have eroded 
discipline and have ample and 
. ingenious means to doing as they 
please ; end, m long as they do not 
try to subvert the political order, 
there Is no one who tries, to gainsay 
them. 

So? SImeCka comes close to 
formulating a Czech version of the 
End of Ideology. The socialist 
world is now emptied of Ideology. 
Stalin was the last to discuss the 
transition to communism, and the 
XXth Congress of the CPSU(b) was 
the last to attempt some general 
orientation. 

Under the new Stalinism with a 
human face it is the intellectuals 
who suffer. But et the same time 
their number grows with increasing 
: technological sophistication : ana 
the party hacks ere eager to send 
their offspring to the universities, 
and the complexity of the produc- 
tive and -administrative technology 
does require at least some .people 
with genuine Intellectual aptitude 
and training. But people like that, 
in turn, have a taste for com- 


petence, genuine performance, and 
sometimes for irony and wit, and 
some at least amongst them wiU 
occa> ion ally struggle for the right 
to indulge these tasies. 

This, in substance, would seem 
to be the social base of the dissi- 
dent movement in Eastern Europe 
and the USSR ; and the indispens- 
abiiity of the social stratum which 
engenders this dissent makes it 
difficult to extirpate it. Intellec- 
tuals of this kind in Prague would, 
in fact, be quite willing to leave 
the party hacks in power and in 

E ossesslon of their advantages (to 
e fair, tha inequalities and parks 
of power are not so very outstand- 
ing, and are probably much less 
than the perks of wealth in the 
West) ; nor would they insist on 
taking Czechoslovakia out of the 
Soviet empire and defence system. 
Would that not be a solution 7 
Alas no. The party is right to 
fight tha intellectuals. If they were 
granted liberty of speech, the thinR 
would inevitably snowball ; the cul- 
tural change would totally subvert 
any respect for the authorities — a® 

It did in 1067-G8 — and culminate, 
under whatever name, in a tfo facto 

f ilurallsm in politics, Tho Russian] 
n turn, facing tho same problem 
at home, neod an ideological cordon 
sanitaire — an Idea once, long ago, 
develonod against thorn— far more 
than they neod a military one, let 
alone the dubious advantages of the 
adherence of the Czechoslovak army 
to the Warsaw Poet. 

So, by an ironic series of inter- 
dependencies, a class of hacks has 
to suppress ona of tho potentially 
richest cultural lives of Europe, so 
os to maintain itself. The com- 
munists like <0 point out that 
Czech Catholicism, Imposed out- 
wnrdly and forcibly toy the Counter- 
Reformation, is largely 0 lukewarm 
shell. They have succeeded In 
reproducing the samo phenomenon. 

No doubt Slmecka's hook should 
be read jointly with Kusin’s and 
Opal's. Kusin’s careful record of 
the suppression of the Prague 
Spring Inspires not only horror at 
the ineptness of its leaders (pro- 
viding the Russians with maximum 
provocaton and minimum deter- 
rent). but also a sad admiration 
for the elegance and economy of 
the Soviet operation. 

0 pat's as yat unpublished book 
sets tho currant reality of Prague 
not against the backcloth of the 
destiny of Europe, but of Czech 
history. Some facts of that history 
deserve recapitulation. As an effec- 
tive political and cultural .unk, the 
Czech nation disappeared after the 
Thirty Years* War and ln course 
of the Counter-Reformation. In the 
nineteenth century, the nation 
managed to effect « veritable resur- 
rection, reviving its language as a 
cultural instrument (as opposed to 
being merely the speech of 
peasants). But this left its mark : 
as the nineteenth century struggle 
was. primarily a cultural one, it 
provided iosuiflcieot training in the 
realities of politics. " We thought of 
politics simply as a slightly more 
daring form of culture*'— to runs 
a brilliant aphorism of Opal's. 

National liberation came in. effect 
as 0 gift from Versailles, and was 
attained under the leadership of a 


philosopher-king, or philosopher- 
president, -who -believed In the West 
and its official values in the 
superiority of tho West’s moral and 
physical strength. The national 
motto, Truth Prevails , was operation- 
ally Interpreted as meaning that 
thoso great nations in ihe West 
are: (a) democratic, and (b) invin- 
cible ; ergo, if we emulate their 
values, the (invincible) West, 
appreciative of our imitation as the 
slncerest form of flattery, will 
make quite sure we are afl right. 
Munich was a trauma which 
destroyed ono half of this illusion, 
and the second half was destroyed 
by the fall of France. 


tinues to consider the system to ha 1 
inherently illegitimate, they refuse 
to give it the help it needs in a 
crisis. They do not dislike it enough 
to favour a revolution, but quite 


The generation of Opat and 
SlmeCka experienced all this at 
best as childron. But their own 
traumata were still to come. The 
early 1950s were not a trauma for 
them ot the time, but they are or 
ought to be In restrospect: any 
decent man who endorsed the 
murderous mendacity of the 
Slansky series of trials should bo 
marked toy it for life. The year 1968 
has a different meaning for this 
generation, or rather, n different 
set of variable meanings ; It is far 
more of a political projection test. 
This groat failure leads Opat to ask 
above all — what is wrong with us 
Czechs, end in particular what is 
wrong with us reforming com- 
munists? Slmecka asks Instead — 
how docs this type of society, which 
we have alas pioneered, actually 
work ? Both questions are worth 
asking. 

An outside observer may be 
tempted toy some comparisons. 
Britain is a free, mixed-economy 
society, half-haunted by the guilt of 
capitalism. Czechoslovakia is a 
Stalinoid society haunted by the 
sins of Stalinism. De-legltimated 
capitalism faces de-legitimate 
socialism. . . Britain was the first 
Industrial society, and the Czech 
lands were the first Industrial area 
In central Europe. So there are 
many parallels. Both societies are 
ailing. What are the contrasts ? 

They share, as Slmedka says, tho 
attempt to buy off discontent by 
consumerism. In Britain, the sms 
of capitalism were to be atoned f?r 
and remedied by the welfare state 
and Keynesianism ; growth and 
affluence were to soften conflict, 
tha economic disfranchisement of 
unemployment was to be controlled 
and minimized, the reserve array of 
unemployed was henceforth to toe 
not very large, and Its precise scale 
at any given time was to be finally 
adjusted according to need ; Keynes’ 
euthanasia of the rentier would 
eliminate privilege without causing 
disturbance or mccessively sudden 
pqln ; and the instrument was to be, 
as the now ironic- sound Ing phrase 
has it, economic fine tuning. 

It Is also now known not to work, 
partly for the curious reason that 
the supposedly pragmatic British 
have retained ideology, and ignored 


enough not to succour it. Though 
possibly willing to moderate their 
claims under threat of unemploy- 
ment, they will not heed persuasion. 

Czechoslovakia on the other hand 
committed the sins of Stalinism in 
full and amplo measure, and with 
nauseating and sycophantic zeal, 
and those who took part in them 
are deeply marked by this shame. 
It endeavoured to correct these sins 
in an over-exuberant, unrestrained, 
politically inept manner, and was 
forcibly — and alas successfully — 
restrained and corrected. It now 
presents a picture of reformed 
Stalinism — control through access 
to meaningful work and to educa- 
tion, but not through absolute 
terror, nor through the threat of 
indigence. 

Relatively few political prisoners, 
nu executions. ... Tho ideology 
must be outwardly honoured, but 
that is all. There arc a few slogans 
(In Warsaw there arc none), but no 
more. Opportunists in power, Inner 
emigration in the middle, consumer- 
ism at tho bottom. And the result ? 
The economy is unimpressive, but 
as long as bear does not go up in 
price, as Slmecka notes, this doos 
not matter too much in an unfreo 
society. „ . 

Before wc generalize from ineso 
two societies to the general desti- 
nies of reformed-capitalism and re- 


If theta is one ideal ln university 
life that I find difficult to grasp 
completely it Is the notion of a 
community df scholars. A collec- 
tion of scholars I can understand, 
but some aspects of the idea of 
community simply elude me. • 

1 can see times in university. 
Lt £ when individuals or groups frbm 
different disciplines intersect in 
•onia telling way, say whan an Inter- 
faculty degree Is discussed, or at‘ a 
lecture or seminar when people 
from hi any backgrounds attend or 
contribute, tout mis seems such a 
nny proportion of what takes place, 
normally that it bdrely fills out the - 
concept -oE “community”. , 
Perhaps the community Ideal 
exists la- informal rather .than for- 
mill settings; meeting -people from 
0 j 1 f acul ties during lunch or over 
a drink, or sitting, next to someone 
®t a. concert or ■ In. the campus 
theatre, in this latter ease I usually 
rura it; irrelevant id the eiihance- 
. enjoyment whether the 
reilDw ln the adjacent seat is a 
nucjeqr. physicist or someone from 
«e town- .What matters more Is.. 
Whether hb 'Coughs or smells, and 
membership of a university does not 

normally, guarantee immunity from. 
Mer affliction. : 1 . 

• .«'W poastttie that the . cammuii-' 
aitty of purpose, the hot pursuit of. 

. a singly H g ve od .Ideal, the intensb 
social Warmth of- a large group 


The elusive community spirit 

Ted Wragg wonders why a collection of individuals 
should be expected to have a single ideal 

united in Its objectives can only be each other. ' Thwarted from becom- “Cosmic rnya on tha dark aide 
attained at places like the° Ham- ing a community of scholars toy the Pluto or some equally unlike 
buraer “UnlreStv” setup by Mac- highly refined and distinctive ex- topic In terras of his own criteria 

She. W r * Am w* asffiajrs 


uuimtua l- — — — - — 

States. Dedicated to over-increasing 
sales 1 of i Jcing«slze double-decker 
munchy cheeseburgers these dons 
of the deep-fried rissole are said to 
leap up at their -meetings and 
chant slogans like "We will sell 


viiniia • »*«*» i » * — - - — — r* 

more Big Macs", 'led no doubt by 
the Reader In sesame-seed toun- 
beking. I wonder if he writes 
papers bn “Non-Hnflnr Aspects of 
Anisotropic stress on Chip Bultuw . 

1 cannot see senate standing up 
and bawling ln unison- -.'we; must 
push 'back the frontiers, of know- 
ledge”, not without someone setting 
up a. working party first, referring 
It to standing committee or asking 
the : registrar to check the; qrdin- 
ancei. That, I suppose, Illustrates the 
reason why thB notion of cOTmunlg 
IS so. elusive ; 'pepjpla In- universities 
have* « Imply become too. clever ‘for 


each other. ' Thwarted from becom- 
ing a community of scholars toy tits 
highly refined and distinctive ex- 
pertise of each individual's special- 
ized knowledge, we grope . for a 
sense of community at moetinsp, 
and cleverness Is deflected into silly 
debatos on metiers we think, we all 
understate. ' ; - 

. There are ..occasions when, this 
frenetic quest for the ideal of com- 
munity evfeii becomes absurd. I 
remomber .sitting on . a .higher 
.degress committee where win chair- 
man fancied he undorstood the re- 
search topics of every faculty's .can- 
didates. "How. can this man study 
the educational system of -Nigeria ? " 
he would demand, “He won’t be 
there The historians, geologists, 
geographers; theologians, philoso- 
phers and others began to look dis- 
tinctly apprehensive as their . own 
candidates reached naarer the. top of 
the pile, until they reflected that 
the man’s .own research field was 


“Cosmic rays on the dark side of 
Pluto u or some equally unlikely 
topic. In terms of hts own criterion. 

Promotions meetings, constitute 
. another arena whore belief in com* 
munlty is strained, as people try to 
weigh the relative nterita of some- 
one who hni written 25 papers on 
tetracyanoqulnodl moth one . against 


tribution .to. punk rock, before 
finally choosing the opening bowler 
of the staff cricket teem for reasons 
that oil csui comprehend. 

‘Community decision-making of 
many kinds Is made difficult by the 
assembling of very clover people 
. who do not understand each other's 
field,* Xn finance, for example, how 
can we decide whether a video 
camera for . applied science is, a 
better Investment 1 of . UGC money 
. than a piece of equipment- of simi- 
lar price In a medical school. 

Nor aro the high-grade reflective 
and analytical mental s trills of uni- 


forme d-Stal Ini sm, we must by way 
ol precaution, note their idiosyn- 
cratic featuros, which may under- 
mine the reliability of any generali- 
zations. Britain, alone of the great 
European nations, has no living 
memory oE disaster. Every other 
major uuropean nation has known 
cither foreign occupation, terror or 
disintegration of civil authority, 
total inflation, civil war, acute eco- 
nomic collapse— and usually, some 
combination or sequence of these. 

Britain has not: and the fact 
that disaster is consequently not 
Imaginable may now be a sever® 
handicap in trying to avert it. The 
Czechs, by contrast, whether in 
victory or defeat — 1918, 1938, 1948, 
3968—havc had sustained and even- 
tually self-fulfilling lessons in 
national impotence. Independence 
came as a gift from tha West, and 
what the west gave it took, away ; 
the second liberation came from tha 
East, and the bill was presented 
soon after; and the Inability to 
control one's fate seems to bo habit* 
forming. Though the Czechs like 
to quote Comenlus's prophecy that 
the mastery of their fate will return 
into th air own hands, they don’t 
appear capable of believing that, 
this could really be so. These points 
must be born in mind before we 
coo^ude too easily that the same 
could happen elsewhere. Too little 
fear or too much, may make re- 
formed capitalism unworkable, and 
reformed Stalinism workable, in a 
single country each, alas. 

Professor Gellner teaches social 
philosophy at the London School of 
Economics. 

veralty teachers necessarily appro- 
priate when speedy decisions are 
required. I once went to a confer- 
ence at Stanford University and 
found myself among some 10 or so 
of the world’s leading authorities on 
teachers' decision-making and group 
processes, peopla from Britain, 
America, Canada and Australia, We 
stood, on a street-corner in tPalo 
Adto trying to decide whether to 
.. lunch at Al's Bistro, the Big G. 
Trattoria or a so-called English pub; 
each person acutely aware of the 
processes Involved, anxious not to 
be seen as aspirant loader or 
manipulator. Two people were 
almost run down toy giant trucks as 
they ambled purposelessly on to tho 
; road. X crossed dynamically to Al’s 
Bistro and. chon crawled back again 
' when no one bad followed, and tha 
! rest then agreed on the English pub 
.as ft was nearest. Can you imngmq 
senate being awarded a freo kick on 


. as It was nearest. Can you imagine 
senate being awarded a freo kick on 
the edge of the penalty area? / 
Since The History Mm was shewn 
on television several of ns probably 
any we are shop assistants when 
asked by strangers what we do, so 
If influences even front fiction -can 
be felt perhaps the sense of com* .. 
munlty in universities is sharper 
than I can admit. 

The author is professor of education 
nt the University of Exaier. 
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Intellect at the mercy of Will 



Schopenhauer : his philosophical 

achievement 

edited by Michael Fox 
Harvester Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0 85527 788 2 

Schopenhauer 

by David Hamiyn 

Rout I edge Sc Kegon Paul, £9.75 

ISBN 0 7100 0522 9 

by T. L. S. Spriggc 

There is do doubt that Schopen- 
hauer's disposition and lifestyle 
left much to be desired. But one 
needs only a nodding acquaint- 
ance with genuine- philosophy to 
know . . . that such facts are 
irrelevant to rite overall assess- 
ment of a philosopher's contribu- 
tion to human understanding. 
Thus Michael Fax hi the introduc- 
tion to the booh he has edited. This 
and D. VV. Jlomlyn’s book both con- 
tain analyses and celebration of (hat 
contribution- Both Fox and Hamiyn, 
rightly I believe, consider Schoncu- 
hnuor a philosopher of the First 
importance. 

Fox has brought together 17 
essays, covering completely or in 
part most of the significant discus- 
sions of Schopenhauer in English 
since 1936 (including extracts from 
books), also a few translated papers 
and some newly written pieces. 
They differ much In character hut 
all but a few are of high quality. 
There are three parts, entitled 
“ Overviews ", “Basic Philosophical 
Issues ”, and “ Comparative 
Studies”, It opens with what is 
certainly the most significant " over- 
view of Schopenhauer, Thomas 
Mann's introduction (in English) to 
• volume of Schopenhauer selec- 
tions. Mann’s brilliant presentation 
of the essence of Schopenhauer 
P®3* . ?, tribute to the man. 
especially moving in view of Us 
date of. first publication, 1939, as 
one who, in spite of his official 
pessimism ana personal misan- 
thropy, was essentially a humanistic 
believer in the peculiar dignity of 
man and of man's reason as poten- 
“ W*"* from the per vast vo 
blind irrationality of nature in our- 
selves and the cosmos. (One should 
wLt * ““ description in Budden- 
orwfks of the hero’s encounter with 
senopenhauer'a work to. participate 
« u, aae ° r .. tbe “Mmole 
•.ff? a ,*° l hjngs which lurks be- 
hind Schopenhauer's official " oo ”.) 
Fox’s statement quoted above 

SS'EfjfiVfiSSp betwem * 

the standard view, of „ 

philosopher. \<it c * rte 
recently in « cor 

. T,is truer oa Ecege’4 ' anti- 
S**"* Jt* viefw *« correct if 
actual - philosophical ’• 

- l? 8 ? 1 * d°*? not become less 
1 ®F «b« man's 

^ m€a31s that the 

mans shortcomings cannot adversely . 
wSL?’® Pbil^wfc*y» , and that a 
knowledge 0 f them may not Oven 



know the inherent nature of what 
thus appears to us Schopenhauer 
held thut self-knowledge gives us 
access to the inherent inner being, 
and not the mere appearance, of 
that part of reality which we are, 
and sinco all reality appears to be 
homogeneous one can infer that the 
rest of both animate and inanimate 
nature has the same generic sort 
of inner being. Personally I believe 
this argument, properly developed 
(HamEyn's account seems to do it 
less than justice) really does pro- 
vide the key to the main problems 
of metaphysics (it U a key employed 
lutcr by Whitehead for one). But 
Schopenhauer’s own personality led 
him to find in himself an unsatls- 
fiable and self-loathing will which 
ho took to be the essence of the 
cosmos, though he would surely 
■have found that it was not the 
whole even of his own essence had 
he been abto to look more kindly 
upon himself and others. His 
unhappy personality thus led him 
to deduce from his brilliant solu- 
tion to tho problem of the thing 
in itself, as bequeathed by Kant, 
that tho world was necessarily 
wretched, and this produced an 
illogical tension in his ethics 
between the sense both that our 
fundamental oneness in being with 
ail other living creatures reveals to 
us their equal loathsomeness and 
that it constitutes the cognitive 
basis for a morality of loving kind- 
ness to all. 

The question whether Schopen- 
hauer's metaphysic logically points 
to pessimism is 8 theme taken up 
in several essays in Fox’s collec- 
tion. Nietzsche, of course, devel- 
oped a highly positive ethic on a 
m eta physic continuous with Scho- 
penhauer's ; an ethic, however, with 
its own sicknesses. The essay by 
Richard Taylor, originally an intro- 
duction to Schopenhauer's main 
ethical work, gives a fine presen- 
tation of the positive side of his 
ethical thought, showing, without 
saymg, that the life-denying aspects 
of his system can be cut off from 
his essential insights. Mann, I have 
remarked, does the same. 

But -whether he -was logically 
obliged to be so by his metaphysics 
or not, there is no doubt that Scho- 
penhauer was a pessimist, not 
merely In the sense ’that he had a 
realistic appreciation of the world's 
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thought that these, as arising from 
the very nature of things, could hot 
be overcome <in the future by' social 
reform or otherwise. This deep 
pessimism of ids Raises one of the 
standing problems Irt the interpreta- 
tionpf fcb thought, namely whether 
his being basically against suicide 
was logically •consistent with his 
diam position.- * This matter is given 
careful discussion both in Michael 
Fox’s own essay on* the subject and 
,n , 'Hamiyn *5 book. Schopenhauer 
said chat the «ot of- suicide-. only 



Arthur Schopenhauer, photo- 
graphed in 1859. 

tho closely related doctrine of 
palingenesis. I suspect that Fox 
underestimates the extent to which 
Schopenhauer’s thought' proved, and 
should have moved, in this direc- 
tion. 

This whole problem is closely re- 
lated to Schopenhauer's belief in 
the immutability of one’s basic char- 
acter (os opposed to the surface 
personality which arises from this 
in combination with changing de- 
grees of knowledge). This is dis- 
cussed In Hamlyn's book and in a 
fine and wide-ranging contribution 
by Roderick Nlcholla to the Fox 
volume. Both fail, I ' 1 ' 

:o the way In 


iiigciiiuus development 

treatment of free will in Schopen- 
hauer. Freedom, for Kant, be- 
longed to the thing in itself, deter- 
minism to the phenomenal world 
In which it is manifested, but the 
details of the antimony's resolution 
aro enigmatic Indeed, All this is 
logically light and clear In Schopen- 
hauer for whom each individual 
human is governed by a different 
set of causal laws {constituting his 
character) which, being laws, can- 


essentially solipsistic in character 
one sees that this essay throws 
light only on Marxist modes of 
reading alien philosophies. 

Mandelbaum’s essay provides the 
sufficient answer to this. It also, I 
believe, shows how Schopenhauer's 
theory of perception may be free 
of the main defects Hamiyn finds 
in it, namely that Schopenhauer 
makes the perceived object a kind 
of quasi-inferred and pictured cause 
of the sensation without explaining 
how we know the nature of the 
cause we are to picture. iHis view 
surely is, as Mandelbaum suggests, 
that we unconsciously create a 
" picture " of the cause of the sen- 
sat ion from the sensory material 
and quasi-iocational clues of sensa- 
tion and project it outwards to 
make the thoroughly concrete 
picture ’ of our environment 
which makes our " life world ” (,as 
he might have said). ' 

. ( Pl. e TT fiv ® comparative studies 
{with Hegel, Nietzsche, Freud, Witt- 
genstein, Buddhism — a pity Waa- 

Xi'tSSr^ in thfi Fox volume 
deal with important matters, though 

not always as successfully, as- does 
Gupta on Freud. I n spite of Witt- 
genstem s now well-known borrow- 
ings worn Sthcpenhauer. S. M 
Engel s attempt to relate their views 
on language and phi losophy appears 
contrived. B. V. KishanVpiece dn 
i nd Buddhism seems 
enough, but the relations be- 
E^ C ^ e J Dl,BU6r s thought and 
both the Hindu, and Buddhist Intel. 

iSSSrin tradmon is a theme still 
furt } I J er exploration. I 
would reveal a more p0 si- 

of the ' wilK ® ch °P enhau ®r’s vision 
eiuer of these book* is Schopen- 
tiSt 0 the P ol nt recognized 

w?!f ess , int0 whicii th « 

niL* th i bl8 i, wh cI ! he anticipates 
leM gS hn*- ln d snjlssing as meaning- 



■'fK*.™* while ..the Jatter' vrho 

“SSfefe t t er ® wa * an absolute 
moral divide between egoism and ' 
akruism, was ponfessedlv iocaoabl* 


destroys the phenomenon, the 
appearance— as object in the would 
—of the thing in itself, qnd leaves 
this latter still there to suffer. It 
Is ' not -morally iwicfced. hut as a 
solution to life’s His it is radically 
misconceived; What h troublesome 
:here is . tut . seemingly/, what sur- 
vive* death by rauidde is, for 
Schopenhauer, 1 simply the otie 
Universal Will of -which the suicide 
wa* a particular appearance, and 
vet be contrasts this with what 
happens when : the Will .really 

free of dt, the one Cosmic 

w wini'a sqlf-denial 
piufchaMe does tl 


Ti ' -1 ■ ii ■° r VPli- 

not change, but which are freely 
and timeleasly chosen by his ulti- 
mate metaphysical self as what will 
® et - » , * s .inevitable action in every 
possible .situation.- -It Is a thousand 


- w M>vuamiu 

pities that - such an elegant solu- 
tion cannot possibly be true I 
Fox’s book -is given a unity by the 
very contrasts In the guises . In which 
ive see Sribopenhauer appear, On 
tna.one hHAd. for example, one has 
‘ tiia pbysiolo^cal orientation of 
Schopenhauer's epistemology (tide- 
*n. excellent essay by Maurice* 
Mandeibaum), qn the other hand 

v/hich, 

fit hisi 

„ c—if remarkably Hus-, 

ctnian) . .. Schopenhauer oft"- 


8 We desctib.od justice iw • coitimeotatqr m 




tidnlb Schopenhauer .Ms a 
genJua whose 
ta«re< 


r; managed to resolve the' 

which surely, the only 

UMn M'lhaS 

f the World 


Tb ® solution.essentially 
that, thev ar o p rQ ducts of the braid, 
SJ ^ but as grade oi 

-l&SSS&S Aa Will, is well 
developed by Mandelbaum,- : who 


n— .i j , mysucs. 

h a w yns ) book Presents Schopen- 
d«»n 8 main argumenu in some 
“«5 SWecta them to pene- 
h® criticism ; here a technical 
philosopher is discussed h* 

little 


figure on th. 

intai S , ora general cultural 
and intellectual scene, but even 
‘hough such a treatment mav bi 

thTXfeni 0 the Arsumenis of 

W 

psychology. Thus Schopenhauer’s 

■««■£ ta-nliF is briefly noted 
m R k r,, fa ? eq, ? t8 ' although, 
in* Sti G pta J^nts out in the 
Rnh VO u UmB l Freud spoke of 
ST n 1 haUer s theor V as so cogS 

pletely in a^reemont hJs ^ 

111 y of repression that “once 
1 ^i USt BratefUl to my not 

o&Wnl ra jj d ’ lQr l !?, e Possibility 
or malting a discovery ", Moreover 

itel? 1 .-**! 7 " c!ear ^ has a deep 
ff r ^ohopenhauer, hFs 

vhIHuI ' ,1 one a «epts their 
■ Validity, leave . ■ Schopenhauer's 

su ? h alight -plausibility 
is ni L coherence that . one 
c *eer on. what such 
admiration, rests. He directs par- 
ticular- attention to the somewhat 
Ro °h ^ MfS 

ytbrjc.-f whj^i. contains the- main 
jtatement-df Schopenhauer’s the or J 
.^JmewedB^ but his devastating 
details, will, perhaps 
*!« it • new- readers, in 
general, i am not- sure 1 that Pro- 


A wider net 

Philosophies and Cultures \ * 
by F. C. Copleston 
Oxford University Press, £550 
ISBN 0 19 213960 6 , 

F C. Copleston is an hlstorlu d 
philosophy of long established n» 
tation whose writings have W 
mainly devoted to making the cs* 
plexitios of western philosophy mm 
comprehensible to students andnw 
specialist readers. In some of ty 
writings, however, he has explonJ 
philosophical ideas in a more : 
theoretical and speculative my. ii 
this latest volume, after a iifetiae 
studying the history and ihemti d 
western thought, he steps witheiao 
act eristic caution into the wider 
field of comparative philosophy. - 
This book, wihidh he describes 
as " a comparative study of the Up 
torical development Of philomphi- 
cal thought”, is essentially tha ta 
of the first series of Martin PA? 
lectures which he deltoid a 
Oxford in 1978. The opening d* - 
ter discusses “ extra-phib^Krikar' 1 
influences on western .pWwiopiy 
(religious, scientific, moral and 
social),, and there then Mm no 
chapters which survey feamtt ol 
Indian and Chinese phllosoptq. 
After a consideration of 11 imerrti* 
tions ” between philosophy and die 
historic religions, comes a chapter 
comparing different tpproatiM ta 
the “ psychophysical constitution d 
the human person ”, a thane width 
Copleston regards as. having s » 
tral place in the lnter<ulturtl & 
logue to which his book Is inteoded 
as a contribution. The three fud 
chapters deal with issues rfibum 
to the philosophy of history (sow 
could be described as issues in At 
“ philosophy of die history of pWf 
sopny ”) : Ideas of history ln ef- 
ferent veukures j concepts of rtttf 
rence and advance in phUosophicij 
though^ especially in relation tow 
problem of historical' reMrw 
and questions about th6 
laws or patterns of 1 philoMpctai 
development. *' 

Copleston explains that if 
appears to deal with, a variety d 
topics only very loosely eonflectw 
this Is because he wanted to dtp 
for those who were interettri u 
particular lectures and who 
not want to attend) the whole «n» 
It is a pity that the ta» of 
lectures could not have been r=™*“ 
more thoroughly with the rrtw 
public in mind. No doubt reap® 
zation of the material beyond a^w- 
tain point would have Tneant wn^* 
a new book altogether, but # **• 
the text could have been proaw* 
repetitions. It might also nsw o»| 
relieved of Its somewhat Ions;™#: 
style, which appears to beyeW" 
cbndlrionedi . by the 
methods of presentation, 
and evaluation which CopletKn g 
ploys to such good wfe« 
more expository and 
studies. In this volume, 
style becomes ponderpu* ■‘5 


»a DUE IWUU ' j-jfk 

caveats. Copleston appears 
mined to avoid controversy J*. . 

The inadequacies 


stem ultimately front the 
too narrow Conception . of bis g. 
Ject. The idea of phllosopw 
controls his* account-*^ ( we *u^> 

the • talk of “ extra-phil osopo*^ 

ne" , thl- main I t&ct0TB ' anything - ra ‘«S 
inane?* thenrv tartda to be ihe^ ^ current, 

£ I notion o l: philosophy a ij* ■$, 

intellectual activity'"^ 

have ■ been -.said: 


clotal^ related to 


_ve -'ajn 

enterprise -when it : r 
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Distributing public money 


Wants, needs and rights 


The Geography of Public Finance : 

welfare under fiscal federalism and 

local government finance 

by R. J. Bennett 

Methuen, £16.50 

ISBN 0 416 73090 6 

How to Limit Government Spending 

by Aaron Wlldavsky 

University of California Press. £5.50 

ISBN 0 520 04227 1 


Although these two books deal with 
public finance, their contents and 
approach are very different. The 
political scientist Aaron Wildavsky 
puts forward the case for limiting 
government spending, * while the 
geographer R. j. Bennett argues 
that the allocation, distribution and 
stabilizing functions of public 
finance nave very significant geo- 
graphical impacts which should not 
be ignored. 

Wildavsky's Impassioned plea for 
expenditure limitation is stimulat- 
ing reading but It is weak on eco- 
nomic analysis. It is not at all dear 
why many of the economic conse- 
quences which he expects would 
materialize. Bennett provides a 
scholarly and exhaustive treatment 
of a very important and much 
neglected aspect of public finance. 
In line with the monetarist ap- 
proach, Wildavsky sees a very 
limited role for public expenditure 
in stabilization policy while Bennett 
emphasizes its importance at the 
national and local level. 

'Fefw state activities are location- 
ally neutral. Consequently, if one is 
concerned with regional policy it 
is important to evaluate the regional 
implications of all policies whether 
explicit or implicit. Regional policy 
in the United Kingdom and else- 
where tends to emphasize industrial 
Job creation which is not directly 
under public control end da almost 
rilem on the implicit and more im- 
portant employment and income 
effects Of government policy in gen- 
eral. Bennett highlights tne prob- 
lems involved in such an exercise 
and provides an excellent survey 
of the literature. On reading his 
volume it becomes abundantly clear 
that existing statistical data in most 


countries makes a fully comprehen- 
sive study of the spatial patterns of 
public finance impossible. 

The Geography of Public Finance 
is concerned with the geographical 
distribution of all .public expendi- 
ture -benefits and revenue burdens 
and the spatial relation between the 
two. To determine such a spatial 
distribution requires information on 
Mows of revenues, expenditures and 
benefits between people, places and 
levels of government. Bennett sug- 
gests a methodology for assessing 
the extent of spatial equalization 
which looks at fiscal burdens and 
benefits in relation to abilities and 
needs. -The .problems of measuring 
geographical needs and ability in 
revenue-raiaing are dealt with. This 
is followed by a discussion of the 
difficulties involved in assessing 
actual revenue burdens and the geo- 
graphical incidence of benefits. By 
combining all these elements in a 
system of public accounts it is pos- 
sible to determine the degree of 
fiscal equity by location. -Bennott 
also considers tho division of 
revenue and expenditure functions 
between control and local levels of 
government in e -variety of coun- 
tries and shows how -public finance 
can -be -coordinated to reduce geo- 
graphical inequities. 

In How to Limit Government 
Spending, Wildavsky argues force- 
fully for an amendment to the 
American constitution to limit in- 
creases in federal expenditures to 
the proportionate rise in gross 
national product. Each year’s ex- 


lure limitation will Improve effi- 
ciency by increasing conflict and 
competition in government and that 
dealing with expenditure in a piece- 
meal fashion is no substitute for 
overall limitation by const itutlunal 
amendment. 

Wildavsky's proposal for cxpendl 
turo limitation is based on the ques- 
tionable assumption rhat public ex- 
penditure as an instrument of fiscal 
policy has a very limited role to 
play in managing the economy. Re- 
liance is then placed on taxation to 
help achieve the twin goals of stabi- 
lization policy; avoidance of high 
levels or unemployment and -high 
rates of inflation. Economic theory, 
however, is unclear about the effec- 
tiveness of taxes as output and price 
stabilizers and not ail the evidence 
confirms that tax raising is the best 
way to curb Inflation. No economic 
justification is given for Wildavsky's 
conclusion tJhat iho amendment 
would result in lower tax rates and 
less inflation. Since tax revenue do- 
-pends on tho lave) of national In- 
come it is necessary to establish a 
relation 'between public expenditure 
and economic growth before one can 
predict the possible effects on tax 
rates. The inflationary consequences 
are by no means as obvious as the 
author suggests. Although ho ex- 

{ tresses the belief that citizens at the 
Dwer end of the economic scaio will 


f ienditure would equal the preced- 
ng year’s plus a percentage 
increase equal to the increase in 


benefit from, expenditure limitation, 
his statement that “ predictions are 

guesswork” (page 111) does not] rights, at the heart of the problem 
Inspire confidence. Adoption of the 1 of stigma in social service provision, 
Wildavsky proposal would mean 


ng year’s plus a percentage Bhat . fede ™l expenditure as a pro- 


Political Philosophy and Social Wel- 
fare : essays on the normative basis 
of welfare provision 
bv Raymond Plant, Harry Lesser and 
Peter Taylor-Gooby 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, E8.9S and 
£4.95 

ISBN O 7100 0611 X and 0631 4 

Some social scientists are made dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable bv the fact 
that the academic study of social 
policy incorporates a normative 
dimension. It leads them into mis- 
understanding of its aims, and into 
misplaced criticism. Those who carp 
at what they see as the value biases 
of social policy and administration 
would do well to read Political 
Philosophy and Social Welfare. 

The expansion of tho welfare 
state and of welfare expenditure is 
one of tho most significant develop- 
ments in the present century, yet 
its implications for political philo- 
sophy hove been relatively nogloc- 
teu. What aro tho nature of our 
obligations to the poor, needy and 
daprlvcd ? The concept of “ need ”, 
which is fundamental to tho study 
of social welfare, remains poorly 
explicated, Tho satisfaction of 
need, it has been argued, is the 
only proper criterion for the dis- 
tribution of social service resour- 
ces — merit, moral worth, potential 
or ability are not satisfactory 
grounds tor so doing. Yet tbe re- 
lationship between needs and 
rights, at the heart of the problem 
of stigma in social service provision, 
remains to be clarified, 


the political process. It defends tha 
view of need satisfaction aa a social 
right against alternative formula- 


tions us diverse as those of John 
Rawls, F. A. von -Hayck and varieties 
of Marxism. The distinctions 
between true and false needs, and 
needs and wants, are examined. The 
preference of economists for the 
more -precise term “-wants" is dis- 
cussed but rejected on the grounds 
of Its 'bias -towards methodological 
individualism, 

The last two chapters contain a 
first-class critiquo of the use of the 
holistic concept of " community” in 
social policy and social work, where 
the term Is bandied about quite 
promiscuously. This leads into a 
broader examination of “com- 
munity ” in the political philosophy 
of woif are, and rejection both of the 
appeal of Robert Nosick to market 
exchange and of R. M. Titmuss to 
altruism, as a general basis for 
welfare. Welfare, the authors argue, 
can be viewed coherently in tenns 
of rights. It is a false dichotomy 
to counterpose community ana 
altruism on one side and a sat of 
rights and obligations on tho other. 
The consistent liberal has to recog- 
nize certain universal needs, corres- 
ponding to which aro strict obliga- 
tions. Welfare, understood as tne 
satisfaction of these needs, is a 
right and doos not rest on com- 
munitarian obligations of altruism. 
While there may be a political 
equivalent of lava, we cannot allow 
basic needs to be met by phiian- 
thropy and benevolence alone. 

The work hovers somewhat un- 


national product. Such a rule would 
maintain the present relative size 
of the private and public sectors. 

While we are told that polls of 
public opinion in the United States 
show that around 75 per cent of the 
population are opposed to growth of 
government and that the impetus 
For spending on social services is 
losing force, this volume provides 
no hard evidence. The hypothesis 
put forward is that while each part 
of public expenditure is wanted the 
collective whole Is not wanted by 
citizens. It is argued that expendl- 


portlon of the grass national pro- 
duct would continue at its present 
level. There is no evidence to sug- 
gest that the status quo Is the 
appropriate ratio for the United 
States economy now or In the 
future. Indeed, it may be that this 
ratio should change as the economy 
moves through various stages of 
development. 

James Bradley 

James Bradley is lecturer in econo- 
mics at The Queen's University of 
Belfast. 


Economics in tbe classroom 


Economics Education 14-16, Phase 
One final report 

by Brian Holley and Valerie Skelton 

NFER, £5.50 

ISBN 0 85633 215 1 

Economics Education In the United 
Kingdom 

by Keith Lumaden, Richard AtUyeh 
and Alex Scott 

Hdnemana Educational, £12.50 
ISBN 0 435 84790 2 

How much point Is there in teach- 
ing economics in schools ? Several 
answers to the question are possible 
depending qn who and what are 
taught and what, the object of the 
exercise is. . Economics can be .pre- 
sented with a descriptive, institu- 
tional, analytical or problem-oriented 
slant to pupils in a Tange of age 
3 VPP°se, too, that oriels 
entitled 'to , assume that the educa- 
tional objective is to provide an 
understanding of the functions of 
o«r own economy, In order to help 
tn$ future adult cope with life as 
consumer, producer, and citizen. 

These two books contain the re- 
JJVw Of recent research Into econo- 
P*?® education which throw new 
pabt on, the subject. .. The Holley 
volume reports on a research pro- 
!?**, *« UP by the Economics Asso- 
med at the. 14 -to. 16 age 
fen it. saw as a neglected 
mg group of pupils, The 
bopk focuses on economics 
>1 and its imD8ct on ner- 

,at'i 


of them want specialist economics 
degrees. In contrast, roughly 150,000 
sit for O level and CSE examina- 
tions in economica and there are at 
least as many more in the lower 
ability ranges who might benefit 
from soma economics education. 

The Holley and Skelton volume 
is an interim report on the first 

R hsse of the research Phase one 
ad the limited objective of trying 
to determine the extent and scope 
of economics education for 14 to 
16-year-olds, the teaching methods 
employed and Hie views of teachers 
ana pupils on the value of econo- 
mics at school. The research 
methods included attitude surveys 
and the assessment of “economic 
literacy " by means of simple 
multiple-choice questions (on 
matters such as who benefits from 
inflation, the effects of competition 
and the determinants of the value 
Df money). The results indicate that 
pupils who study economics at 
school * do benefit. Consequently 
the authors call for the produc- 
tion of exemplar teaching materials, 
especially for students of average 
and below average ability, for those 
likely to leave school at 16, ahd for 


girls (be . .. 
in economics, both among .pupils, 
and teachers). The remit for the 
team ;qt Manchester University 


More than 50 variables were used 
in the statistical analysis presented 
in the third section of the book. The 
results, however, are set out with 
admirable clarity so that they are 
intellectually accessible to readers 
with only the radst rudimentary 
understanding of multiple correla- 
tion techniques. They confirm the 
earlier published conclusions (Eco- 
nomic, 1971) that students with A 
level economics have an advantage 
over those without it, end strengthen 
them to the extent that the advant- 
age appears to persist throughout 
university .careers. 

Space does' not permit even a 
summary of the relative importance 
of other factors influencing learning 
that come out of she results. One 
interesting conclusion is that it 
appears to be what a student brings 
to a course, rather then the kind • of 
school attended or the quality of the 
teaching, that matters; though the 
authors suggest that this may be 
simply e statistical artifact. 

Be that as it may, Lumsden's new 
. book raises again the thorny prob- 
lem of how universities should cope 
wirh first-year intake* which include 
students both with and without A 
level economics^ As the majority 
of universities do not wish to make 
A level economics a prerequisite for 

let- 


The first section considers tha 
'philosophical basis of welf are provi- 
sion (through an analysis of the term 
“ need ”, If there exist necessary 
conditions for moral adtion, tho 
authors maintain, xhen -at least sur- 
vival and autonomy will be classed 
as needs. -The [maintenance of human 
life land the development of auto- 
nomy ((freedom from arbitrary inter- 
ference, ill-health and ignorance) 
must (therefore be regarded as basic 
obligations. -Welfare Is an entitle- 
ment, its provision a strict duty, and 
the emltiament to the satisfaction of 
needs a “ right ", . Special criticism 
Is directed at Maurice Cranston's 
attempt to confine human rights to 
oqly political and civil rights, and 
to exclude social rights. ,The provdi 
slim of welfare is not an optional 
extra but a basic aspect of political 
legitimacy. 

The middle -pert of tbe book con- 
siders social welfare in relation to 


easily between being an expository 
textbook and a more original 
analysis of the normative justifica- 
tions of wel£are provision. Though 
it inclines to the latter, in places It 
is too much of a literature review. 
Perhaps inevitably in a multi- 
authored book the chapters are of 
uneven quality. Nevertheless, this 
is an Important work, useful for 
teaching theories of social policy 
and modern social and political 
philosophy. It is one of the most 
stimulating, - incisive and wide- 
ranging -justifications of the con- 
cept of “ need “ to appear in recent 
years. The vagueness and ambiguity 
of the concept are tackled head 
on, while a plausible justification 
for ita continued use Is provided. 

Martin Bnlmer 

Martin Bulmer is lecturer in social 
administration at the London School 
of Economics. 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 

The Cambridge Review 3s Britain's best-known and most' widely 
read university journal. In over one hundred years of publishing, 
the Review has reflected tho opinions and concerns of the dons 
and the graduates, and has carried informed articles on a very 
wide range of topics. 

The Cambridge Review is now undergoing a major change. A 
new editor, a new editorial board and a new publisher will bring 
a different flavour to the Review, whilst retaining its position as 
the- journal of Cambridge university life and thought The 'new 
look' Cambridge Review Will reflect Cambridge's status as a 
major university in an international group of universities which 
-have much in common, and many differences to respect and leam 
from. 

The new' Review wili carry, as always, thought-provoking articles 
addressed to the intelligent reader, both inside and outside 
university, on topics Of interest and importance to a wldn'r, more 
international audience than before. Jn shedding its parochial 
stance, The Cambridge Review will more accurately reflect the 
University's role In. the world, whilst the quality of the articles 
can only further enhance the reputation ot the Review and (he 
University. 

1 98 / subscription rates for Tho Cambridge Review • 

. frlvau Hibierlberz "WtOi, Colbgt or Untontly iddnna fa CtmbtMgft - - 14® 

. Irtilhglloail subscribe!*, in C*m bridge -•••*-•-• tMt 
• Piimlt sub ml burs eunlde the University •«•*•••* Wto 
InsUlulfaml subscribe n puuMs CsmbrWgo -■-•••-■ 

Any orders or requests for further information should be sent to 
the publishers 


Taylor & Francis Ltd ; ; : 

4 John Street, London WC IN 2ET Tel: 01-405 2237/9 
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Vignettes 


Literature and Society fn Germany 

1918-1945 

by Ronald Taylor 

Harvester Press, £22.00 

ISBN 0 85527 898 6 

Professor Taylor points out that in 
a period such as the one covered 
by this book, from the end of the 
First World War to the German 
collapse in 1945, the " interplay 
between literature and society needs 
no labouring". This is undoubtedly 
true, and his study illustrates it very 
well. A more traumatic course of 
events within three and a half 
decades could hardly bo imagined. 

Yet literature and the arts 
flourished exceedingly. From a 
cultural point of view this was a 
period uncommonly rich in promise 
and achievement, a fact still 
reflected in the clichfi about the 
"golden twenties”. Crisis and up- 
heaval clearly did not impede cul- 
tural advance. Rather, they helped 
to activate and release cultural 
energy and to generate that enor- 
mous diversity of artistic enterprise 
which Professor Taylor’s book so 
dearly reveals, within Germany 
itself up to 1933 and thereafter in 
tho case of writers wiio went to live 
elsewhere. 

Inevitably in the circumstances 
therefore social and political prob- 
lems dominated a good deal of the 
literature. Implicitly or overtly. 
Many works, especially the weakest. 



Many works, especially the weakest, 
were about little else. So the "and 
society” dimension of any analysis 
of this literature would nave been 
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society” dimension of any analysis 
of this literature would nave been 
to the fora even If Professor Taylor 
had not chosan to feature it in his 
title. Having done so however, lie 
happily did not fall victim to the 
danger of treating literature merely 
as social comment or of selecting 
for special attention only works and 
writers having a more direct social 
preoccupation than others. Kafka, 
for example, does not come off less 
well than Hans Fallada. 

The book is in two parts. The 
first, essentially about Expression- 
ism and its aftermath, goes to 1933. 
The second extends to 1945, with 
the literature of National Socialism 
as Its main concern, and concluding 
with a discussion of writers, like 
Brecht end Thomas Mann, who went 
into exile. To set the scene, each 

f iart is prefaced with a very useful 
n trod uc lory chapter about the 
social and political situation, sketch- 
ing the main events. There follows 
fa each case a discussion of writers 
mid their works “ by theme end by 
genre". Some writers, as Profes- 
sor Taylor nuts It, are “ present ex 
p//icfo"— Kafta. Brecht, Thomas 
Maim, Stefan George, DSblin, Ernst 
JQnger. In other cases, he says, 
there was a problem of whom to 
include, and whom to omit; This 
being so, it fs to his credit that he 
ptaflaged to say so much and with 1 
such, elegant economy . .about. ; so 
many • lesser, known, even near- 
forgotten figures; The outcome Is 
% series . of . consistently excellent 
Vignettes; Of writers, major and 
minor,, whom Professor Taylor dis- 
cuses ffrith dexterity, and e nicely 
Ironic touch. \ V 
This is ; essentially' literary - his- 
tory, and jos such Of real quality. 
If, howevpr, It brings together 
' society, this does not 

-iJw^iMn caae ■ .tw iltle lad one- 


.to opwt.tl)ItH4 sociology df Utera- 
lure. ; ltja one thing- for example, 
to describe the social ahd political 


The struggle between reason and feeling 


Sex and Sensibility : ideal and erotic 
love from Milton to Mozart 
by Jean II. Hagslrum 
University of Chicago Press, E1B.00 
ISBN 0 226 31289 5 

Sex. The words change ; the 
attitudes to women change ; the 
ideas of home and family change. 
How men and women look at each 
other; whin they do to and with 
each other ; what each thinks tho 
other is for — all change. Such 


changes cannot be explained simply 
as functions of changes in economic 
systems, any more chan they can be 
explained by such things as the 
if the corridor or the 


I explained) by such things as the 
! Invention of the corridor or the 
privaio bedroom (though such 
architectural developments had an 
eiioi nious impact on notions of 
privacy and sexuality). Jean Hag- 
atrum thinks too little critical com- 
muntary has addressed itself to the 
nullifying mysteries — not to men- 
tion tho vast amount of literature 
and art — connected with love. The 
task to which he has applied him- 
self i“ to describe how changes in 
the image of woman, of the family, 
in ideas about love, were expressed 
in the literature (and more briefly 
in thu painting and music) of the 
period. 

One opening slight reservation T 
have about this very learned book 
is that for anything resembling ex- 
planation Hagstrum relies entirely 
on Lawrence Stone’s The Family, 
Sex and Marriage in England 1500- 
1800 with its basic ideas concerning 
the development of "affective indi- 
vidualism" end a new mentality 
which produced a different organiza- 
tion or the family. FHe sets out to 
study "sex and sensibility at their 
intersection ” and is concerned with 
love as a reality as perceived and 
represented during the period, from 
the most ideal to the most erotic 
love. That he is dealing with a 
distinct ©a riod Hagstrum clearly be- 
lieves, since the unique combination 
of sex end sensibility which he seeks 
co trace and describe gives way — os 
he sees ft — to the very different 
notions of Romanticism and roman- 
tic love. One signal mark of his 
period Is "the transformation end 
secular displacement u that overtook 
many values end concents, -including . 
“love”, so that, for example, we 
. u ” . contpfex coexistence in 
eighteenth-century amoitr-tendresse 
oi Chris tfaivity end .'. secular 

modernity”. That secular dis- 
placement of value* ” -has, arguably, 
been continuing ever since. 

» JP 1 ? words change their meshings. 
Pathetic”, once associated with 
violent, disruptive and . erotic 
passion" in this period moved 
toward "Implications of delicacy 
and softness , "Sentiment” began 
« * word “that expressed, 

primarily a judgment of the mind, 
and then became one that Invoked 
a kaleidoscope of free-flowing 
uncontrolled feeling” "Sense”, 
" sensible”, and " sensibility - m 
associated -by theiir common deriva- 
t»n frpm sentlre, but the. m eaning s 


flow in ail directions, so that 
“sense" could equate roughly with 
nur “good sense” but could also 
be used to signify “ erotic fire ” (for 
example, in Congreve, or as applied 
to Richardson's Lovelace). And 
"sensibility’’ could relate to "a 
fine excess or deplorable excess”, 
yet by the end of the eighteenth 
century it became "almost indis- 
tinguishable ’ from “ sentimental ”, 
in summarizing, Hagstrum notes 
that the three most characteristic 
words for the emotions came "to 
refer to the gentle, tender, loyal, 
courteous emotions, precisely those 
most amenable to domestic needs 
yid desires”. All this is admirably 
demonstrated, but to " explain" 
tuch a sexual-semantic shift by 
referring vaguely to “an under- 
standable drive toward civilizing 
gentleness in a culture tired of the 
aggressive emotions provoked by 
/•vll war and religious fanaticism* 
U not, really, to explain very much. 

Hagstrum knows very well that 
^ne of the most difficult tasks In 
iny. enterprise of this kind is that 
of beginnings”. But he does well 
to start with MUton and the fusion 
of «" se *. , and sensibility ” which 
suffuses his account of Adam and 
Eves relationship and which, as 
Hagstrum amply documents, influ- 
enced many later writers. Hagstrum 
makes telling use of Milton’s prose 
tracts, particularly "The Doctrine 
snd Discipline of Divorce ”. To take 
°n® of his summarizing points, 
Milton brought to fruition what was 
only latent in Judaism and 
Christianity, "an exalted love be- 
tween the sexes ". 

That love, which Milton defined 
8s mutual and as embracing bath 
the spiritual and the physical, he 
made the very cornerstone of the 
institution of marriage, which 
■vas before and since able to exist 
ind even thrive without it. At 
the same time, Milton recognized 
that an institution based upon 
human compatibility and mutu- 
aiity in passion must be sensitive' 
to personal change and also 
flexible enough in its arrange- 
ments to make accommodations 
when its chief ends were abroga- 
ted. He was therefore led to 
advocate one of die rarest and 
boldest positions in all of Chris- 
tian history, the free and simple 
dissolution of the marriage bOqd 
when its essence, friendship bet- 
ween man and woman, had disap- 
peared. 

. Milton has, ax'it were, put finger! 
on all the problems. How . can 
society institutionalize passion?' Can* 
sriritual and physical love a«d 
friendship he Sound together in any 
stable relationship?' Can society 
aff ord an “institution” to be as 
flexible, not to say as changeable, 
as men and women and their feel- 
ings? And so on. It Is not a com- 
ment, on Mf] ton's genius but rather 
on tire impossibility of his hopes, 
tort subsequent literature hafrdJy. 3 
rf celebrated his “Ideal” rela- 
tionship 'betweeh man and woman, 
but. showed rather tuow the.. various 



Steele (whose letters exalte, 

married love Coleridge ofta 

referred to), and Fielding's Amtk 
* .iiicli Hagstrum sees as somathiM 
of a pioneer work “ since raarrim 
initi-’tes the action instead of cw- 
eluding It though if it does cdt 
me ” divinely sanctioned Inri 
union ” of marriage there Is an oM 
shadow of adultery cast across ft 
On Richardson’s works Hagstna 
seems to me weak. Lovelace is, fa 
example, “ a brave, attractive, ai 


John Dryden, “ the father of 
English sensibility 

feelings and emotions fall apart in- 
to separation. 

Hagstrum. tilen conducts us 
through some of the lesser known 
literary areas of sex end sensibility 
of tile period. There are some inter- 
esting readings of some of Dryden’s 
plays— Dryden being " of the highest 
importance because he embodied 
both sex and sensibility indeed 
“may .be called the father of Eng- 
lish sensibility". For Dryden (un- 
like Miltori) love was not " hierarchi- 
cal " but rather “ an energy within 
experience” and Hagstamm demon- 
strates how he “created within a 
belligerent heroic world characters 
moved by delicate love, tender pity, 
and soft compassion ”, The -tradi- 
tional notloni of the “ heroic ” under- 
goes a crucial metamorphosis, and 
Dryden’s version of love was " both 
ideal and erotic". .Writing about 
Restoration tove in general Hag- 
strum notes that “the illicit in love 
was ah object of central authorial 
concern 

He then examines the represen- 
tation of four “ abandoned- and 
passionate “ women — Dido, The 

Portuguese Nun, Calista (in Rowe's 
Far Penitent) and Eloign (Pope). 
What these -women have in common 
is i sensual passion and 1 the klmd of 
obsessive devotion which was re- 
quired not of mistresses but of the 
marriage commitment. Paradoxic- 
ally, or ^perversely, the in terest 
aroused (by these women was the 
spectacle they offered of an extra- 
“•ritri -passional energy which 
would in some way have to fuel 
the domestic enterprise as dt was 
being reoonoeived' ”. There was a 
discernible emergence of a “new 
woman” — « learned, literate, culti- 
vated, sometimes rebellious " — and 
sympathies wore being tom and re- 
distributed accordingly, in Defoe's 
succinct formulation; "AH the 
world are mistaken dn their practice 
about women ”. , 

Sections foU °w on Pope’s women. 
Swifts Vanessa and Stella, Richard 


dashing rake" who has “enorinoa 
potential as a husband and fafie ; 
of o family”. Well, perhaps, Ba ' 
tnat is not the novel Richardses 
wrote. And in his admiration fa 
Sir Charles Grandison Usgitna 
finds a fine vision of "nonniOa 
and daily life ", Daily life, periap 
(according to your dan « M 
wealth): but “ normality ”, » 

talnly not. But then iHagstnuniii 
""no-flu* critic. He finds foirii 
for instance, an “ unforgettable af . 
lively novel”. A less 
novel than volume two of Ardi 
it -would be hard to find (apart fn* ; 
Sir Charles Grandison). AgW,vhn j 
Hagstrum writes about Rtrusieau. I 
find much to disagree irah 
(referring to La NouueUe iidbbeta 
maintains, wrongly that "the Vw 
of Julie and Saint-Preox tri- 
umphantly embodies the quaUtta 
of romantic love "), though he h 
right to see that novel as itttft 
ing to bring together three kba 
of love, “tne uxorial, the be» 
erotic, the heterosexual". What* 
fails to 'emphasize .is how 
and disastrously that attempt nib 
A final chapter glances at *■ lit 
aftermath of sensibility " In fitwnj 
Goethe, and Jane Austen, In wp 
platitudes and suggestive uuipu 
mix together (“evidence m«l*B 
that late' eighteenth-century ie» 
bility found Incest and proto-iocM 
congenial”: there Is an owjnt 
tion to be followed up),, and U 
epilogue, aptly enough, looks st 
Liaisons Dangereuses, 
a true confrontation of old Mj w 
sensibility, sex seems At fii«w 
win." But in the end it 1* 
mental and spiritual love 
triumph, even In--^partlcular)y 
death. “Both sides fall; 
foe all its brilliance, * 

hatred and recrimination, « 
war with itself, while senttew 
goes to Its grave in ffW® 
triumph." This is really the 
‘elusion pf Hagstrum s f«pr*W 
wbrk— namely (I simplify) w . 
period witnessed ft • debate, & . 
struggle, between reason Jr 
ing j firtelly, die lesson ^ 
that “feeling, guided by 
capable of achieving * ov f> j 5 p* 
more basic and pormaaont ■ r. 
■Hagstrum -the tentative yet 
conclusion is titgt the deepwi « 
not the most attractive leg<^ 
the Age of Reason is ue 
sensible*: It is a conclusion 
could load to many fruitful 

Tony W? 

Tony Tanner U a fellouf of Wtf 1 
College, Cambridge. ”■ ^ 


Chekhov without his Russian context 




themM in Expressionism. It would 
, jitive bean another to explore more 
specifically :wh at it; was about the 


society prtt produced '= that^nheno- 
' ^ pl««. It. -might. 

be;*Mit tjint Frofegsor Taylor should 
. ; B°pe, farther and, more; bro- 
bjngly In a- sociological : direcilon, 

’ Ifcrwever, this doej* not detract ftom 
,:ihe many: anil varied .m«Jte of hl4 
r book Which is emotto those to which 
■A 'X&tid - firit ' -direct my irudeuis* 
excftUent and - vridt 
adds to ; Its: 

' S ^ HijikfM | 

, 1st; -V: H/rjfoa, . " thomes wta ‘ : until 
* < tawofawbr; of , airman 


Checkbov r the 'crltlcal heritage 
edited by Victor Emeljanow 
Routlcdge * Kegan Paul, £17.50 
I8BH -Q 7. IM B374-9 ; : .; ; : ',,i . 

Tfuw quarterajof the Items col* 
ioeted ,Jn this volumo, era ' press 
«°l "l 0 * 16 t * I .* n 40,productions 

j 8 moior plajM; ©? 4“ 
Btigjiih . and American stage} t}io 


more 1 alt^tloh*^^^heItoo'rt riays to ?nduda l °? ° E that faIla 

s-’sssS^&Sa 


'The Seagull „at die -Royal Theatre. 
(3acgn%: in NAvfemfcer . 1909, , 

the. iatW tfie Old . Vic’svVnrie ! 

srUA^!i.s^' 


, critical fortunes lh Wf [ 

The editor could well have • | 
on sonie JoT these matter® I" j 
introduction, but thu - 1 

there ventures onto RuS« b ®:-Jjk J 
tory la in his opeiting 
which Ja ajot only very si 


cSS; V4™ tiir W i&i 

triftued to. read items like E. J. i -.Th^. absence,. pf. native Russian 
Assessment oC Chek- [ M P on s®s .<eXtent for * a somewhat 
1 891' The. Times ? ' ^ntribUtion by Mirsky) 

oblti^iy, . no^e- - of JuV : 1904, And , n 6 ? er ’° l l 8 evriu- 

A- a-bsuyd- - mlsdudg- ■ ? t Qn ?r °f. cheknov’s place la nine; 
; toflUt S'll -SW hanmaMlTj.- r taenthw-Hn ; . 


wmen u nor oniy 
also contains the careless 
that Dostoevsky Was ‘living » P* 
in Siberia in 189BHe m** 
yearft - after tho eveni, epa 


nearly 10 years after 

•’ •• A^tirthm' pad Msuh. oriPf-?^ 

) snow’s ofoisslop. 

W- ; ift/ - that . ChekioVJ. 


^ 'ftftect- <Mho/si 

EnglUh-jpeald g Sioctre up . fe the - 
wd ^ tiie * Second . Wdrld War. ; 

.PwvlQQ, d ? - ridge- of 


- tfVsftto = «t .4 he Up,iv«tsl ty of New - ;?Xftmbfe» - of 1 rr 


i snow’s ofolsslop. 

W is/ that . Chekhov^- W. 
remains -a pale 
• than emerging as, that I '^ s « 
hdmpn being -with .« 
of hixmoUr whose ’presen^Ji^;. 
strongly felt ki many of.^e 
works produced -M - 
countryman,’ • •' 

'Sukhov- is ■ the 

falls for short of me staomw^ 
by^ita ,pr ftcurs or, ; . A, , ■ ^ ' 
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1 


AFRICAN STUDIES 


C02i THE GROWTH OF EAST AFRICAN 
EXPORTS. Leslie Stein. Groom (Helm. 

£14.95 at £7.95 

A comparative study of exporting strategies 
in Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania. 

C01 ! EMPLOYMRNT AND INCOME DIS- 
TRIBUTION IN THE AFRICAN ECONOMY. 
James Fry. Croom Haim. £12.95 at £7.95 

An analysis of ehe evolution of the Zambian 
economy from a colonial one to an inde- 
pendent state with heavy exports. 

IIH02: EAST AFRICAN MAMMALS. Vol 
I : An Atlas of Evolution in Africa. Jona- 
than Kingdon. Academic Press. £29.20 at 20 
Jonathan Kingdon's extraordinary drawings 
together with the authoritative text make 
this treatise an unrivalled artistic and 
scientific tour-de-force. 

HH03: EAST AFRICAN MAMMALS. Vol 
2 A t An Atlas of Evolution in Africa. Jona- 
than Kingdon. Academic Press. £29.20 at £20 
Jonathan 'Kingdon's extraordinary drawings 
together with the authoritative text make 
this treatise on unrivalled artistic and scien- 
tific tour-de-force. 

HH04i EAST AFRICAN MAMMALS. Vol 
2B : An Atlas of Evolution in Africa. Jona- 
than Kingdon. Academic Press. £29.20 at £20 
Jonathan Kingdon's extraordinary drawings 
together with the authoritative text make 
this treatise an unrivalled artistic and selen- 
itic tour-de-force. 

1IH05: EAST AFRICAN MAMMALS. Vol 
3A i An Atlas of Evolution in Africa. Jona- 
than Kingdon. Academic Press. £41.80 at £30 
Jonathan Kingdon's extraordinary drawings 
together with the authoritative text make 
this treatise an unrivalled artistic and scien- 
tific tour-de-force. 

HIIOS i EAST AFRICAN MAMMALS. Vol 
3B t An Atlas of Evolution in Africa. Jona- 
than Kingdon. Academic Press. £55 at £40 
Jonathan Kingdon's extraordinary drawings 
together with the authoritative text make 
Ihis treatise an unrivalled artistic and scien- 
tific tour-de-force. 


AMERICAN 

STUDIES 


SH*. 1 5°2E A M LAB0R m the USA. 
Daniel Oafrin. Ink 'Links. £6.50 at £4 

5???*. ^development and dynamics of 
u i Un,t ?r “tatea labour movement. "iBrll- 

SSi Jfete and highly readable.**— 
Fofce of the Unions. , 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


AT»r£S¥SH? ,N T° BEING AMONG THE 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. Ashley 
Montagu. IRoutdedgei & Kegan Paul. 

El 7.50 at £6 

« WdSSfcML ***** SeC ° nd 

Hji J™ 8 OF ANDRA PRADESH i 

flnd In an Indian Tribe, 

unrlstoph von FUrer-Haimendorf. George 
Alien and Unwin. £18 at £7.95 

mSS the J ffe Df ,« Good village com- 
Srlii 3 * the a “thor analyses the operation of 
forc « and the fraditlonaf structure of 
seciety characterized by its cohesion. 

PK*iS^ASV AND SYMBOL i Studies 
tLAnfSPdtdpi Interpretation. R. H. 
Hook (Editor), Academic Press. £13 at £9.75 

collection contains .papers by 

Fortes 6 Msrgaret Mead > 

SHI COMMUNITY op STRANGERS! A 
journal of Discovery in Uganda (H.B.). 
J* Robertson. Scolar Press. £12,50 at £5.95 

* et t Ied Jn a previously uninhabit- 
ji;® are * of Africa. .. A young anthro- 
5 adI ® d the development of this 
now, mixed society. ’ . 

YhJ 9 < MORALITY . AND EXPEDIENCY i , 
Academic Politics. F. O. 
Basil Blackwell Publisher. £12 at £9 

.J ••• ^'PUiichy, epigrammatic and original 
Stippfemen’;. d ^ 9P6 {oe ''— TlmB * Weraiy 

E y i JA FBHONj The Myths of g 
UJ25^ J» SL TayJor. Basil Blackwell Pub-: 
«-Su £7.95 at £6.; 

tberSiJfr Wd stylish account of 
2uSj2Si do ?JS^fe roetwean political and sexual;- 


TT02 : ASIAN AND AFRICAN SYSTEMS OF 
SLAVERY. James L. Watson. -Basil Black- 
well Publisher. £12 at £9 

“ Research into Afro-American slavery is 
stimulating an extensive debate, to which 
this informative collection makes a worth- 
while pioneer contribution.”— Christopher 
Fyfe, New Society. 

AJ12: PEOPLE OF SALE i Tradition and 
Change In a Moroccun City 1830-1930. K. L. 
Brown. Manchester 'UP. £22.50 at £6.95 
“ An exciting book . . . historians, geo- 
graphers, political scientists will want to 
read more than once .” — American Historical 
Journal. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


HH12 : SOCIAL PROCESS IN MAYA PRE- 
HISTORY. Norman Hammond (Editor). 
Academic Press. £39.60 at £29.50 

This book examines the social and economic 
aspects of Maya civilization from its first 
appearance to Its dissolution. 

IHI13 i TRANSFORMATIONS : Mathematical 
Approaches to Culture Change. Colin Ren- 
frew and Kenneth L. Cooke (Editors). Acad- 
emic Press. £25.20 at £18.50 

" Transformations " formulates some prob- 
lems challenging archaeologists ; anthropolo- 
gists and historians in such a -way that they 
are susceptible to mathematical treatment. 

HH08s ITALY BEFORE THE ROMANS : 
The Iron Age, Orlentaliilng and Etruscan 
Periods. David and Francesca Ridgeway 
(Editors). Academic Press. £30.40 at £22.50 
This collection examines the nature and im- 
portance of the many transformations that 
took place in this period. 

HII09 : THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF AFGHAN- 
ISTAN : From the Earliest Times to the 
Timurld Period. F. R. Allchin and N. Ham- 
mond (Editors). Academic Press. 

£36.40 at £25 

This book is the first synthesis of the 
archaeology of Afghanistan, a region often 
described as the "Cross-roads of Asia”. 

HH1Q : ANALYTICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST: 
Collected Papers . of David Clarke. David 
Clarke. Academic Press. £18.60 at £12 
This collection gives a remarkable conspec- 
tus of the developing intellectual interests 
of one of the leading prehistorians of his 
generation. 

HH11 : EXPERIMENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 
John Coles. Academic Press, 

£4.80 at £3.60 (paperback) 
Experimental Archaeology is an approach to 
the study of history which throws light on 
early man's activities by practical reconstruc- 
tion. 

S50 : THE PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES 
OF THE -MALTESE ISLANDS. J. D. Evans. 
The Athlone Press. £32 at £10 

Brings together in one volume all the 
material currently available for reconstruct- 
ing the prehistory of the -Maltese islands. 


ARCHITECTURE 


L13 1 THE SOLAR HOUSE. P. Sabadv. 
Butterworths. £8.50 at £6.40 

A guide to solar energy utilization in domes- 
rice, industrial and commercial building, 
for architects, buiidprs and beating engi- 
neers.. ■ .... ,. .j. ' ' 

L141 PLANNING 1 ! ARCHITECTS' TECH- 
NICAL REFERENCE DATA— 9th Edition. 
E. D. MILLS. Butterworths.' - £16 at £12 
A unique source of reference for architects 
which includes basic planning data for . all 
types of buildings. 

Z40: THE GREEN CITY, Roger Johnson. 
Macmillan Press. £6,95 at £3.50- (paperback) 

This is hb utopian tract, rather it presents a 
carefully argued case for the K greening " of 
Qurciriea. 

S21 1 RECOLLECTIONS OF A. N. WELBY 
PUGIN AND HIS FATHER AUGUSTUS 
PUGIN.' Benjamin Ferrey. Scolar (Press. 

. £15 at £8 

Key figure in the Gothic Revival, Pugin'S 
, genius Influenced and inspired his contem- 
poraries. Clive Wainwrjght's Introduction 
amplifies iFerrcy's absorbing biography, 

MM12H INFORMATION JWfcTHODS FOR 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. J. Paterson. 
Wiley, , . £10,10 at £7.50; 

1977. 208 pages. Aspects pf Information 
methods are discussed,, and positive- propo- 
sals made which may precipitate dramatic 
changes rin the - structure -Qf . the Industry. 


YY35 : SOLAR ENERGY IN DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES A Eggcrs-Lura Porga mem 
Press. £26 at £18.20 

206pp. Hardcover. A useful handbook full 
of information on current solar energy re- 
search and development activities in the 
developing countries. 


R20: BODY, MEMORY, AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE. K. C. Bloomer and C. W. Moore. 
Yale. £11.05 at £8 

Introduces architecture from the standpoint 
of how it affects people emotionally and 
provides a sense of joy, identity and place. 
Illustrated. 


ASTRONOMY 


YY01 : THE CONTRIBUTION OF SPACE OB- 
SERVATIONS TO GLOBAL FOOD INFOR- 
MATION SYSTEMS. E. A. Godby and J. 
Ottcrman. Pergomon Press. £27 at £20.25 
208pp. Hardcover. Technical papers show 
how space technology can help ovorcome the 
present status and shortcomings of world 
food production and distribution. 


YY02 : RADIO UNIVERSE. J. S. Hey. Per- 
gnmon Press. £12.25 at £9.15 

2nd .Edition, 256pp. Hardcover. iA survey 
of the whole field of radio astronomy mainly 
devoted to the naturally emitted radio waves 
which enable observation. 


YY03: THE HISTORICAL SUPERNOVAE. 
D. II. Clark and F. R. Stephenson Fergamon 
Press. £11.25 at £8.40 

240pp. Hardcover. -The first detailed study 
of supernova remnants based on historical 
observations particularly 'Far -Eastern ones. 
A fascinating and novel approach, 

MM122: COSMIC DUST. J. A. M. McDon- 
nell. -Wiley. £42.10 at £10 

1978. 714 pages. Reviews the current state 
of study and research on solid matter in the 
solar system and in the galaxy. 

MM123 1 TIIE ORIGIN OF THE SOLAR 
SYSTEM, S. F. Dcrmott. WUey. 

£38.55 at £10 

1978. 686 pages. This volume is baaed on 
the Nate Advanced Study -Institute held in 
1976 on the Origin of the Solar System. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY/REFERENCE 


CCOl : EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Dent 

Sixth edition. Completely revised, reset, reillustrated and enlarged. 

* 8 million words 

* 8,988 pages 

* 4,800 photographs 

* 1,650 line diagrams, tables and maps 

* 64-page, full-colour, atlas section 

* 12 volumes, handsomely bound in green cloth, with silt blocking 
coloured endpapers and -head and tail bands. 

“ One of our principal bastions against oblivion ... It still tries to 
give the general reader clear, concise answers free from (jargon, and 
to be comprehensive but not necessarily exhaustive, or exhausting. 
. . . Everyman's is an elegant and handy fortification against blank 
ignorance.”— Philip Howard, The Times. 

"Everyman’s Encyclopaedia, with its million word, gives 
comprehensive subject coverage in some depth and makes the most 
of its black and white illustrations ... a very good choice for home 
and desk use ." — Library Association Record. 


£195 at £143.95 



L15 : MERRILL’S CURRENT B1BLIO- 

GRAPHY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. J. G. 
Merrill. Butterworths, £21.30 at £16 

A comprehensive survey of current writing 
in the field of public International law 
covering works published in English since 
I960. 

W02 1 DICTIONARY OF KINETOGRAPHY 
LABAN. Albrecht Kpust. Macdonald & Evans 
Ltd. £25 at £15 

A reference book for klnetqgraphers but can 
also be used as a textbook by students who 
are unable to attend a full-time course. 

Z01 : MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF 

SPORT AND GAMES, Charles Cuddon. Mao 
millan Press. £30 at £21 

”87t) three-column pages of stupendous defi- 
nition.”— Sunday Tunes. 

41 In sheer scope it humbles even the Oxford 
Companion to Sports and Games.* 1 — Tho 
Birmingham Evening Moil. 

Z02: THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRA- 
PHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS. Mac- 
millan Press. £15 at £7.50 

Over 25,000 entries covering every contem- 
porary human settlement -with a population 
of over 10,000. Provides full dotaiis on soc- 
ial, economic, cultural, historical and political 
matters. 


BIOGRAPHY 


W03 s LAW ON HEALTH AND SAFETY AT 
WORK. Malcolm Dewis. Macdonnld & Evans 
Ltd. £&50 at £625 

A reference manual on health and safety 
legislation for safety, officers, insurers and 
all concerned with industrial safety. 

W04 t NURSE TRAINING. Basel O. AUea & 
John Murrell. Macdonald & Evana^Lw.^ ^ 

An account of work carried out In the field 
of curriculum development In nurse educa* 
don at the Nightingale School of Nursing 
(paperback). 

ZZ03: OCEAN' YEARBOOK I. Elizabeth 
Mann Borgese and Norton Glnsburg (Edi- 
tors). University of Chicago Presa^ ^ ^ 

1978. Covers : issues and prospects, Uving ' 
non-living resources, transportation, com- 
munication, marine science and technology, 
environment, coastal management, military 
activities. 



R21 2 THE KINDLY FRUITS OF THE 
EARTH. G. E. Hutch In ton. Yale. 

£15.75 at £11 

In this charming memoir, ‘ a founder of 
population ecology describes his childhood 
In Cambridge and bis travels abroad. IUii» 
.trated. 

TT05 1 MARIA! MONTESSORI : A Biography. 
Rita Kramer. Basil Blackwell Publisher, - 
. ; :'■■■'■ fcis at •fii.zs- 

"This fascinating, lucid biography (s filled 
with anecdotes and examples and 3 marvel 
at Rita Kramer^ diligent research."— 'John 
Izblcfcl, Daily Telegraph. 


Tltlef Included In lb* 1 Rook Offer ’ 
are net presupposed to carry a 
reoofflmaMttlon from trie Editors 
Of iha TIB or THE8. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


MM95: PROGRESS IN DRUG METABOL- 

IBM; V.1.UD. 1. J. W. !•* H 50 

197G. 300 pages. , . 

Comprehensive, niilhorUatlve accounts by 
experts on the biological fate of a drug or 
xenobloric- 

MM94 : PROGRESS IN DRUG METABOL- 

ISM. Volume 2. J. W 

1977. 360 pages. Comprehensive, authorita- 
tive accounts by expert* or* the biological 
fato of n drug or Korioblotic. 

MM9G: ESSAYS IN NEUROCH^IOTRY 
AND NEUROPHARMACOIOGY. JVL D- g. 
Youdlm. Wiley. MM0 at £7,^0 

Volume 1, 1977, 195 page*. 

MM97 : ' ESSAYS IN NEUROCHEtillSTRY 
AND NEUHOPHARMACOLOGY. M. B. If. 3 
Youdlm. Wiley. «3.70 at £9 

Vol ume. 2,1977 ,1B8 pages. . 
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Jf/OCff/vM/STRY continued 

MM98: ESSAYS IN NEUltOCHEMISTRY 
AND NEUROPHARMACOLOGY. M. B. II. 
Youdlm. Wiley £12.10 at £8.50 

Volume 3, 1978, 240 pages. 


J24 : COMPARATIVE ENDOCRINOLOGY Z04 : THE ECOLOGY * CONSERVATION 
OF PROLACTIN. D. M. Elisor. Chapman & OF LARGE AFRICAN MAMMALS. S. K. 
Hall. £20 at £12 Eltrlngham. Macmillan Publishers.^ ^ ^ 

Dcailed account of evolution and physiology , , __ , . ■ . „ 

of this hormone in vertebrates for students Amongst the topics covered are social be- 


and researchers in biology and medicine. 


MMIS : MICROBIAL TRANSFORMATIONS _____ _ . r . mn n . 

OF NON-STEROID CYCLIC COMPOUNDS. P? ! TIIE EEL. F.-W. Tesch. Chapman & 


havlour, population biology, feeding In an 
ecological framework, conservation, wildlife 
management and man and national parks. 


£72.45 at £15.50 Hall- 


Ur llVlVOILflWlU LILI Jlf wwini WWlIUOi - . r <)1 FA A Cl 7 fin 

K. Kiesllcli. Wiley. £72.45 at £15.50 Hall. £22.50 at £13.50 ^ , TOpics IN PLANT POPULATION 

3976. 1,284 pages Reviews the literature on Covers all aspects of eel biology and manage- BIOLOGY. O. T. Solbrig. Macmillan Pub- 
the subject of carrying out transformations ment A detailed reference source for fishery Ushers. £14 at £9 

of non-steroid compounds by means of biologists, zoology and physiology students. The artic ] es In thls synthesise i n forma- 
nt icrolna I enzymes. <i on from genetics, ecology and physiology 

J22 ; ELECTRON PROBE MICROANALYSIS to facilitate understanding of the growth 
MM16 : CYCLIC 3' 5' — NUCLEOTIDES : in BIOLOGY. Ed. D. A. Erasmus. Chapman cycle of plants. 

Mechanisms of Action. II. Cramer. Wiley. & Hall. £17.50 at £10.50 

„„ „ £22.15 at £14.50 An illustrated introduction to HH14: MICROTUBULES. K. Roberts and 

1977. 568 pages. Surveys cyclic nucleotide this X-ray technique for electron micro- j. S. Hyams (Editors). Academic Press, 
research and the Impact of cyclic nucieo- scopists and students of medicine and £37.40 nt £28 


ui Lius u uui ajruuinus 

genetics, ecology and physiology 
te understanding of the growth 


research and the impact of cyclic nucieo- scopists and students of medicine and ~ £37.40 nt £28 

tides on normal and pathophysiological bioloev . 

regulation In organs and states. 0 0gy This hook concentrates on those areas of 

research which are exciting now and will 

MM17 « CONCANA VALIN A AS A TOOL. II. ® ,OLOGY ° P PLAN ? lead t0 future advances and developments. 

Blttlgcr. Wiley. £28.50 nt £18.50 CELL WALLS. R. D. Preston. Chapman & 

1976 fiSG oaecs Alnte.l at laboratory invest!. tIall ‘ £21,5 ° at £J2 ‘ 95 HH15 : INTRODUCTION TO ECOLOGICAL 

gators, this describes in detail current hi o- Cci } , wal 1 1 «ructure and -biosynthesis in algae BIOCHEMISTRY. J. B. Harborne. Academic 
chemical, biological and microscopical moth- and l,l 8 her P. lnnts ; Academic and industrial Press. £8.20 at £6 

oris of employing Con A as n tool. researchers m -plant science, biochemistry •j'-His unique textbook provides a synthesis 

and hiophy sics. Q ( information previously obtainable only 

MM99 : TIIE ENZYMES OF BIOLOGICAL fro™ scattered sources. 

MEMBRANES. A. N. Martonosi. Wiley. J20 : THE PERIPHERAL NERVE. Ed. D. N. 

£17.25 at £9.50 London. Chapman & Hall. £35 at f!9.50 mmu ■ Rinrnr.irAr. tip: tf.rmtm ants op 


from scattered sources. 


MEMBRANES. A. N. Martonosi. Wiley. J20 : THE PERIPHERAL NERVE. Ed. D. N. 

£17.25 at £9.50 London. Chapman fit Hall. £35 at £19.50 jyjM82 : BIOLOGICAL DETERMINANTS OF 

1976. Volume 1 : Physical and Chemical Concise survey o!f structure, function and SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR. J. B. Hutchison, 
techniques. 272pp. pathology of mammalian peripheral nervous Wiley. £32.20 at £21 

mxi inn • riir rw7vvn?c Dim , 9f*|* ,n students and postgraduates in 197a. 349 pages. Questions concerning the 

®*°L0GICAL biology and medicine. ro l e 0 f hormones in sexual behaviour are 


MM 100 : TIIE ENZYMES OF BIOLOGICAL 
MEMBRANES. A. N, Martonosi. Wiley. 

£40.25 at £22 

I97G. Volume 2 : Biosynthesis of Cell Com- 
ponents. > 672pp. 


volume z : Biosynthesis of Ceil Com- Hall. £20 at £12 

ponents. 672pp. A detailed, highly illustrated account of MM83 EPIGENETICS. S. Lovtrup. Wiley. 

MMtOl : T1IK ENZYMES OF BIOLOGICAL ^topus physiology and behaviour for stu- £27.55 at £18 

MEMBRANES. A. N. Martonosi. Wiley. de " ls «nd researchers in zoo bgy, physiology 1974. 562 pages. A comprehensive examina- 

£31.65 at £17.50 and neurobiology. tion 0 f t h e processes by which the fertilized 

1976. .Volume 3: Membrane Transport. egg is transformed into the adult organism. 

476pp. J18: MICROBIAL INTERACTIONS. Ed. 

. J- L Relwhi. 'Chapman & iHall. £25 at £15 MM84 : WHITEFLY OF THE WORLD. L. A. 

StmiANrS E kf n 5LJS° L 8ni lCAL P ca,s with communication between algal, Mound. Wiley. £14.40 nt £9.50 

MEMBRANES. A. N. Martonosi Wile, bacterial and fungal cells through nine 1978- 348 pages. Provides taxonomic data for 

„ * 17 * 50 microbial case histones. (For biochemists and every described species, and all available 

1976. Volume 4 : Electron Transport Systems microbiologists. records of their host slants, parasites, oreda- 


consldered in the light of behavioural stud- 
119: OCTOPUS. M. J. Wells. Chapman Sc ies * 


a. n. mortonasi. Wiley. 

£31.65 at £17.50 
1976. Volume 4 : Electron Transport Systems 
and Receptors. 448pp. 


recqrds of their host plants, parasites, preda- 
tors, and geographical distribution. 


J17J INTERCELLULAR JUNCTIONS AND 

r= r " =--==- — : — — SYNAPSES. Eds. J. Feldman and J. D. Pitts. MM78 1 BIOLOGICAL NITROGEN FIXA- 

DIAI An^AI Chapman & Hall. £18.50 at £11 TION IN FARMING SYSTEMS OF THE 


BIOLOGICAL 

SCIENCES 


J31 i SPECIFICITY OF EMBRYOLOGICAL AN® CELL BIOLOGY. G. D. 

- INTERACTIONS. Ed. D. R. Garrod- Chap- Birn,e Hnti D - Rlckwood. Butterwortbs. 
man A Hall. . £18 at £10.75 £16 at £12 

A collection of articles on recognition nr^J.nrr f ter . C j_ ntaina * dwjjgd description 


The first review of intercellular contact to TROPICS. A. Ayanaba. Wiley, 
include both junctions and synapses. For £21,70 at £12 

cell and developmental biologists and -bio- 1977- 392 pages. Based on a Symposium 
chemists. held at the International Institute of Trop- 

ical Agriculture, in Ibadan, Nigeria, in 
L16: .CENTRIFUGAL SEPARATIONS IN 0ctober ’ 1975 ‘ 


ortbs. MM79 : RESISTANCE OF PSEUDOMONAS 
£16 at £12 . AERUGINOSA. M. R. W. Brown. Wiley, 
lescrlntion . £21.85 at £14 


between cells during morphogenesis of inter- ect centrifugation, indi- 1975- 346 pages. Summarises our present 

est to workers in embryology, neurobiology » v dualIy w ttea authorities in the field. understanding of the mechanisms by which 


and cell biology. 


■ JiO: STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION -OF ISK u ° r N,cholas ?Sl u " tn * 
PROPRIOCEPTORS . IN TOK VERTft raiUan PubUsher «- 02.50 at £13.50 


• pseudomonas aeruginosa resists the actions 
Z03 : GROWTH WITHOUT ECODISAS- °* 0,ar, y chemical antimicrobial agents. 


MM80: BIOLOGICALLY ACTIVE SUB- 


£17.80 at £6.50 


BRATES. Ed. P, J. Mill. Chapman 8c Hall. ^ book leading environmentalists STANCES : Exploration and Exploitation. 

£28.75 at £17.25 attempt to f<»rce awareness of the vital need D. A. Hema. Wiley. : £17.80 at £6.50 

Reviews mechanism of posture and: move- lf b ° th man,S ' Hfe and 388 Pages. This volume presents a 

ment control In 1 invertebrates for senior 1 e to survive. brief survey of the many-faceted scientific 

undergraduates . and postgraduates in neuro- nrwM ■ H ; career of Sir Ernst Chain. 

biology and senshty physiology. .. 2Z02t; ON HUMAN NATURE. Edward O. 

. Wilson. Harvard University Press. • 


>man 8c Hall. laamng environmentalists »r APtuists : i&xpioi 

8.75 at E17J5 attempt to force awareness of the vital need ®* A. Hems. Wiley. 
e and fOr concertod action If both man's- life and 1977. 388 oases. 


1977. 388 pages. This volume presents a 
brief survey of the many-faceted scientific 


MM81 : INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGICAL 


: 'Pi SSftE AND SYNAPTOSOMES. j , , • : . «.85 at £5.80 , . PhYSICsTmT R T 

IX G. Jones. Chapman & Hall. £25 at £15 ■M?* spciobiologlcal Theory as compatible . ■ £5.50 at £4 (paperback) 

■ ^ : Emphasis on morphological aspects of Took with * W3. 372 pages. Aims to provide an irnder- 

1 Use / Ul m!t«7tSetSSd7^' * y , not : standing of those aspects of physics which 

’ aftUjfC ? for ajl workers - in neuro-' 1 are encountered in a modem biology labor- 

• ■{;. biology. . • • , .. atory. . ■ v • 

■ i .: J WWOH SHE ENVHION- ■ : 


YY07 : SINGLE CELL PROTEIN— Safely for 
Animal and Human Feeding. S. GarattM 
S. Paglialunga and N. Scrimshaw (EditortV 
Perga mon Press. £5.75 at £4j(j 

220pp. Flexicover. Provides information 
concerning the safety of single cell proteins 
for human and animal consumption. 

YY08 ; EVOLUTION OF THE BIO-ENEL 
GETTC PROCESSES. E. Broda. PergammoS 
Press. £7.50 at £5.6Q 

231pp. -Flexicover. A comparative study of 
the -bioenergctlc processes revealing the in- 
terrelationship or the systems in animal 
plant and protist kingdoms. 

S51 : ISLAND SURVIVORS : The Bcelogroi 
the Soay Sheep of St Klldn. P. A. Jewell, C. 
Milner and J. Morton Boyd (Editors). The 
Athlone Press. £22 at (10 

A detailed report of an intensive ten-jnj 
ecological study carried out on the feral 
sheep of St. >Ktida. 

RR15 : THE HIPPOCAMPUS AS A COGNI- 
TIVE MAP. J. O’Keefe and L. Nadel, 017. 

£32.50 at id 

"... a remarkable achievement . . . imiU 
remain a source book for many yean to - 
come” — New Scientist. 

RR16 : ECOLOGY OF VISION. J. Lythgoe. 
OU1P- £25 at m 

" Most .interesting . . . brings together for 
the first time data and ideas . . . from 1 
wide range of specialist fields.”— New Scien- 
tist. 


EARTH SCIENCES 


YY37 : GEOMATHEMATICAL AND PEj 
ROPHYSICAL STUDIES IN SEDIMENTO- 
LOGY. D. Gilland and D. F. Merriam. Per- 
gamon Press. £17.75 at £1330 

267pp. Hardcover. This selection of gN- 
mathematical papers represents recent d«a 
lo pm ants' in the. utilization of computers Wjd 
quantitative evaluation methods \ln .<.«»■ 
inentological investigations- . * f v ' 

Y38: RECENT ADVANCES ' IN OBJ r 

MATHEMATICS. D. F. Merriam. PttW «■ . 1 
Press. £19.50 at £13£5- : . 

245pp. (Hardcover. A large collection oj 
new material to Inspire research wotiten »■ < . 
many fields of geology. ' , 

YY36 ! 8TUD1ES IN THE SCOTTISH LWJ. i f . 
GLACIAL ENVIRONMENT. J. M. Gray r . 
J. J. Lowe. Porgomon Press. £13 at 

197 pp- 'Hardcover. Illustrates how * 
number of approaches and techniques we ■ ■; ■ 
being used to decipher the history ot nj* /. 
ending of the Pleistocene Ice Ages m** • , 

country. . • . 

J32 : THE EARTH’S DENSITY. K.E.BUlto 
Chapman & Hall, £18 Bt ' V ' 

■Synthesis of knowledge on Earth’s d . a . n5 ~2 
and related ipropertles, or * nterett -< ; ( ”n ft Ti- 
workers in geophysics and planetary j • 

R22 : COSMOS, EARTH, , AND MAN ^ f. 
Short History of the Unlvcrse^P.^'g t ’ 

.A leading blogeolOgist leads tb« if« B f JIS | 

. the evolution of tne cosmos to specuuw* 


. ft S W jf « 0 ntf 4 »utloiM On cell ibovement -in P «M- 
■ i ' e 5 S r f 5 .Wfo l : for 1978 , - 2 f 


/ rSSf3w°jft TffiSSSSSf c n 8p ^? , for ^ A 6 contributors examine m&jor efo- : Voluine 1973. 260pp. 

mm, 04, new ' TECHNIC 


ir. humane qnd egalitarian out- 1073 ^72 nn op> li*. j_ „„ . the evolution of the cosmos to Specu^w- 

"W: on d,e ,6ttm 01 mMaa ‘ I,lu ^"* et 

V; . ' ■ : Ko e rr“ Unt0rei ln a mDd0m ^ 0,08y Ub0r - HH16 , CLIMATE AND WEATffiR IN f 

3 BOOK ON THE ENVIRON- ■ . ' ' TROPICS, Herbert Riehl. 


u refer OnCox, mony 




ink provl 
eatjeh in 


MM104 : NEW TECHNIQUES : IN BIO- 
PHYSICS AND CELL BIOLOGY. R. H Pain. 
ARCH IN W»ey- £22.80 at £12,50 

I2'25 d ltt & '■ yoU * U 

MAtl05 1 ’ 'NEW, TECHNIQUES IN BIO- 
nutrition. PHYSICS AND CELL BIOLOGY. %, H. Pain. 


DD04 : GEQDESY. Wolfgang Torge wwjft 
• Walter de 1 Gruytpr & Co. £13.70 at 

.'.This' bookie primarily intended 
- ate students jwjiose areas of «gw- 


; . . • WilOy. 






' .I. . . . .. J 

>«!X£ Volrnne 3, 1976, JS4 M . ; > . . 


'V , . \ 

j \ Iti*. Aw^endd [ Piibjlilj^r* - :: '? 

■ OprihO - Book Offer eppears -' 

. Jointly "Itv Thf Tlmae Ute/ary :* 

? : Supplement and The Timoa 1 ' 

‘ CdUcsIlon Supplements 


.£14-55: at £8 


,eMiYq-/ei.;> 


. cub vyouaiutea tecuunu, 

vide a systematic overview of ref^euce ^ 
terns,; and of the collection sSd.preojn^ 

. of 'data in noth jglobal geodesy apd geoom. 

■ surveying jln eodition, it can sprye 1-. 

for reference. . y^>. 

' MM»6 GROWTH RHYTHMS. 

TORY OF THE EARTH'S ROTATION. « - 
Rosenberg. Wiley., • - - - - ' f 36 ' 80 

1975. 576 pages. ; Uses the to**Vj * /«; 
Earth's rotation na a., unifying ^JJyslcfr 
•:,paper» ^n diverge, ejects 
^ astro ngirty; palaeontology and biojeg^y.^ 
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ACADEMIC PUBLISHERS SPRING BOOK OFFER 


EARTH SCIENCES continued 

SS02 1 THE USSR. John C. Dewney. Hutch- 
inson University (Library. £4.25 at £2.75 

A volume in the Studies in Industrial Geo- 
graphy Series. 

SS03 : THE NETHERLANDS. David Pindcr. 
Hutchinson University Library. 

£4.25 at £2.75 

A volume in the Studies In Industrial Geo- 
graphy series. 


ECONOMICS/ 


HISTORY 


E26 : THE ECONOMICS AND POLITICS OF 
SOCIALISM. Wlodzlmfcrz Brus. Routlcdge 
& Kcgan Paul. £6.50 at £3.50 

Collected essays of the distinguished Polish 
economist whose teaching and thought is 
grounded on extensive experience of his 
country's economy. 

HQ4 \ A THEORY OF CAPITALIST REGU- 
LATION : THE US EXPERIENCE. Michel 
Agllctta. NLB. £11.95 at £5.95 


A rigorous historical theory of the whole 
development of United States capitalism 
from tne Civil War to the Carter Presidency. 


C22 : WESTERN ECONOMIES IN TRANSI- 
TION. Irving Lcvcson and Jimmy Wheeler. 
Croom 'Helm. £13.95 nt £6.95 

Papers on chimgo In inchislrini societies in 
the fnstipuced modern world, with mi apprai- 
sal of possible directions. 

C28 : PLANNING AND THE GROWTH OF 
TIIE FIRM. J. Bridge and C. Dodds. Croom 
Holm. £10.95 at £5.95 

Integrates the theory of the growth of the 
f-inm with the planning process. Considers 
several public sector industries. 

C04 : A NEW INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MODITY REGIME. Edited by Geoffrey 
Goodwin and James Mayatl. Croom Helm. 

£11.50 at £6.95 

Draws together rlie political and economic 
aspects of the inter-govern mental debate, 
and highlights private sector activities. 

C03: THE MAINSPRING OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. P. Maitra. Croom Helm. 

£8.95 at £5.95 

Analysis of the problems of countries aiming 
for economic development without under- 
going an industrial revolution. 

Ctl : TRANSPORT NETWORK PLANNING. 
P.O’SuIlivan, G. Holtzclaw and G. Barber. 
Croom Helm. £11.50 at £7.95 

Transport systems are crucial, in a. govern- 
ment's economic strategy. This book con- 
siders decision making in developed and 
undeveloped countries. 

C12i URBAN DEPRIVATION AND THE 
INNER CITY. Edited by Colin Jones. 
Croom Helm. . £11.95 at £7.95 

A aeries of case-studies, in which the contrl* 
butors draw out policy implications of their 
researches. 

C13 i MAKING CITIES WORK. D. Morley, 
n. Proudfoot and T. Burns. Croom Helm. 

£10.95 at £6.95 

Interdisciplinary essays on the different 
strategies available for planning urban inno- 
vation. 

C19i THE MARKETING ENVIRONMENT. 
John A, Dawson. Croom Hehn. £14.95 at £9.95 
This book shows bow marketing systems 
change through conflict with other systems. 

C18 1 THE UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE INDUSTRY. P. Franklin and 
C. Woodhead. Croom Helm. £30.00 at £14.95 
A comprehensive survey, which includes a 
review of (prospects for >the next decade. 

C17t THE INVESTMENT BEHAVIOUR OF 
BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 
J> C. Dodds. . Croon) Helm. £19.95 at £9-95 
Attempts to construct an econometric modol 
of the companies, and to analyse the prin- 
ciples determining their decisions' 

C20 i COMMODITY CONFLICT. L. N. Ran- 
f arajan. Croom Helm. £19.95 at £8.95 
A histpry of Internationa! trade In raw 
materials, and an : examination of the motiva- 
tions to negotiation between governments. 

£34 * UNILEVER OVERSEAS. Dayld FWd-. 
• bouse, Croom -Heim. £30 at £14.95 

A history of Unilever from 1895 to 1965, 
baaed otii visits' and access to Unilever 
records,; 

£23 1 WAGE DIFFERENTIALS AND 
ECONOMIC GROWTH. Pasquale M. Sjpro. 
Croom Helm, ' ... £13,50 ht £5.95 

Fpcusea on the ; dynamic (Time) paths of 
k njacro- economic > variables, analysing the 
wfects of iwage differentials In two sector 
growth models. . : 1 

gj? f THE MARKET IN A SOCIALIST 
ECONOMY. Wlodslraierz- Brus. Routledge 
fc Kegan Pauj, . . . £7.95 .at £4 

: ?5L ritt , e . nby ft -distinguished Marxist sfOnonf 
•la' Jjb'f la a iwow of interest to economists 
■ Political affiliations. 

v r : =' V v"- . ; ' •• , . ' : V ” • 


H05 : TIIE GEOMETRY OF IMPERIALISM. 
Giovanni Anight. NLB. £6.50 at £3.25 

By the construction of a formal model, 
Arriphi resolves many of the piolilcms and 
ambiguities of the concept of “imperial- 
ism”. 

L17 : DICTIONARY OF ECONOMIC 

TERMS — 4tU Edition. A. Gilpin. Rutter- 
worths. £9 at £6.75 

More than 2,800 terms relating tint only 10 
the United Kingdom but m the EEC, North 
America and Australasia. 

TTOfi : THE SHADOW OF KEYNES. Under- 
standing Keynes, Cambridge and Keynesian 
Economics. Elizabeth S. Johnson and Harry 
G. Johnson. Basil Blackwell -Publisher. 

£4.95 at £3.75 

“ . . . controversial, heretical and beautifully 
written, which Keynes himself would have 
appreciated .” — The Economist. 

TT01 : CAUSALITY IN ECONOMICS. John 
Hicks. Basil Blackwell Publisher. 

£3.95 ut £3 

"... this book is stimulating and makes 
most interesting reading."— Alan Maynard, 
British Book News. 

Y02 : INHERITANCE AND WEALTH IN- 
EQUALITY IN BRITAIN. C. narbury and 
D. Hitchens. George Allen and Unwin. 

£12 at £9 

"This book is an Important contribution to 
the literature and essential reading for those 
interested In social policy, distribution 
theory, and the history of Britain since 1900." 
Alan Maynard 

Y03 t THE STRUCTURE AND REFORM OF 
DIRECT TAXATION. Institute Cor Fiscal 
Studies. George Allen and Unwin. 

£23 at £17.50 

“ The Report can be treated as an excellent 
introduction to the principles of taxation . . . 
the combination of careful analysis, dear 
exposition and shrewd judgment make It an 
unusually valuable book.” — TES, 


Z41: TIIE SEARCH FOR WEALTH AND 
STABILITY : Essays In Economic and Social 
History Presented to M. W. Flinn. T. C. 
Smout. Macmillan Press. £12.50 at £6.25 
"... a group of excellent essays ’* — 'The 
Scotsman. "... all testify to the continuing 
strength imparted (by Michael FHnn to such 
areas of historical study ” — THES. 

Z42 : IDEOLOGY AND METHOD IN 

ECONOMICS. Homa Katomian. Macmillan 
Press. £10 at £6.50 

“ Ills critique is a powerful one ... I can 
recommend the book to any professional 
economist. ... It is highly stimulating 
Economics. 

Z43 : THE ECONOMICS OF ENERGY. 
Michael Webb and Martin Ricketts. Mac- 
millan Press. £12 nt £7.95 

"... provides an excellent survey of some 
central topics, including depletion, prices, 
taxation and the environment ” — New 
Scientist. 

MM90 : PRIMARY COMMODITY EXPORTS 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT : Theory, 
Evidence, nntl o Study of Mnluvslu. J. T. 
Tlioburn. Wiley. £12.10 at £9 

1977. 326 pages. Aims to examine the rule 
primary commodity exports can play in the 
development process In Third World coun- 
tries. 

MM91 : COMMERCIAL BANK LOAN AND 
INVESTMENT BEHAVIOUR. J. If. Wood. 
Wiley. £10.50 at £7 

1975. 166 pages. Presents n study of the cyc- 
lical movements in commercial bunk port- 
folios through times of economic expansion 
and recession. 

i 

S22 : BRITISH INDUSTRY BETWEEN T1IF. 
WARS. Edited by Neil K. Buxton and Derek 
II. Aldcroft. Senior I’rcu. £18.50 nt £10 
Ten case-studies by major British economic 
historians of key Industries, from textiles to 
shipbuilding, in the intcr-w.ir period. 

PP03 : A HISTORY OF ECONOMIC 

THOUGHT. Isoac Ilyich Rubin. Ink Links. 

£16.50 at £9.95 

" This book lias no parallel iu Eiu^IihU as ft 
systematic Marxist textbook of the history 
of economic 'thought.”— Worxixm Today 

MM145: ESSENTIAL MATHEMATICS FOR 
ECONOMISTS, 2nd Ed. J. Black. Wiley. 

£17.50 at £9.50 (cloth) 
1980. 326pp. Concentrates on the two wain 
aspects of mathematics as applied to econo-, 
mlc problems— calculus and dynamic models. 


Y04 1 THE DEVELOPMENT OF JAPANESE 
BUSINESS 1600-1973. J. Hirschmeler and T. 
Yul. George Allen and Unwin. £15 at £11.25 
A description of the most Important aspects 
of the historic process by which Japanese 
business has developed from its tradition- 
bound Tokugawa ways to where it stands 
today. 

Y05: ECONOMIC WELFARE IN THE SOV- 
IET UNION : Poverty, Living Standards and 
Inequality. Alastalr McAutey. George Allen 
and lUnwin. £15 at £7.95 

An extreme study of changes in the level and 
distribution of income, differences In living 
standards and changes In relative economic 
positions of the major social classes In the 
USSR. 

YO61 PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY. J. E. Meade. George Allen and Unwin. 

£28.80 at £15 

We ere delighted to offer Professor Meade’s 
four volumes in this celebrated series — 
The Controlled Economy, The Growing 
Economy, The Stationary Economy and The 
Just Economy at this special price. 

Y07 : ECONOMIC GROWTH IN BRITAIN 
AND FRANCE 1780-1914 » Two Paths to the 
Twentieth Century. P. O’Brien and C.Keyder. 
George Alien and Unwin. £10 at £5.95 
A distinctive research study, which attempts 
to comprehend and evslunte the economic 


performance of France- from 1780 to 1914, 
through explicit comparisons with Britain. 

H23 : THE JAPANESE COMPANY; Rodpev 
C. Clark. Yale, £14 at £10 

This .account of the Japanese company pro- 
vides a deeper understanding of Its origins, 
special characteristics, and place in Japan* 
ese life. > 


THE DYNAMICS- OP 


BUSINESS 1 Probfeida and Perspectives .to 
the 1870s. . Roy Church (Editor)/ George 
Allen and Unww. | * tl5 at £7-95 

This book pro^daS new evidence on v the 
cause of business expansion m Britain be- 
tween i825-an<U875 t^d thereby, challenges 
conventional interpretations ;<rf the develop- 


VICTORIAN 

rspectlvei.to- 


lenco on. the. 
A Britain be- 
by. challenges 


MM 14 4: ESSENTIAL MATHEMATICS FOR 
ECONOMISTS, 2nd Ed. J. Black. Wiley. 

£5.90 at £4 (paper) 
1980. 326pp. Concentrates on the two main 
aspects of mathematica as applied to econo- 
mic problems— calculus and dynamic models. 

YY39 1 THE DIMINISHING RETURNS OF 
TECHNOLOGY. O. Glartni and H. Louberge. 
Perg&mon 'Press. £10 at £6.65 

122po. Hardcover. A thought provoking 
treatise on the nature and (future direction 
of technology in industrialized societies. 


GEOGRAPHY 


MM22 1 DEVELOPMENT PLANNING AND 
SPATIAL STRUCTURE. A. Gilbert. Wiley. 

£10.35 at £7.70 

1976. 220 pages. Acquaints social scientists, 
geographers, planners, with development In 
Third World countries ; informs planners in 
less developed nations of relevant studies. 

MM23 1 HANDBOOK OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION : With International CHSe 

Studies. R. N. Savdand. Wiley. 

£10.75 at £6.50 

1976. 273 pages.' Provides information on 
methods of environmental education ; 
describes the present world position and 
points the way for future developments. 

MM24 : THE COASTLINE. R. S. K. Barnes. 
Wiicy £15.85 at £10.50 

1977. 3GA pages. Describes ecology and 
physiography of coastal ha bit uis — natural 
and human pressures and land .uses to which 
they are subject. 

MMlBi COMPUTATIONAL METHODS OF 
MU LT1 V AH 1 AT I v ANALYSIS IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. P. M. Mother. Wiley. 

£20-25 at £9 

1976. 544 pages. Provides n detailed account 
of multivariate methods of data analysis that 
cun be of general use in physical geography. 

MM 19 : SUBURBAN GROWTH: Geograph- 
ical Processes at the Edge of the Western 
City. J. 11. Johnson. Wiley. £11.50 at £8.50 
1974. 274 pages. Examines the various geo- 
graphical changes that aro taking place 
around the outer edge of the typical western 
city. 

MM20: SPATIAL PF.RSPECT1VES ON IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND DECI- 
SION-MAKING. F. E. Ian Hamilton. Wiley. 

£20.70 at £11.50 

1974. 558 pages. Focuses on locational behav- 
iour fay organizations bath large and small 
which make decisions shaping the spatial 
pattern of industrial activity. 

MM21 : NEARSHORE SEDIMENT DYNAM- 
ICS AND SEDIMENTATION. J. Haifa. 
Wiley. £19135 at £6 

1975. ’ 330 pa^es. Based on papers presented 
at a* symposium organized by the British 
Geormorphological Research Group to re- 
view developments In nearshore zone re- 
search. 

MM 146 t THE AMERICAN ENVIRONMENT : 
Perceptions and Policies. J, W. Watson. 
Wiley. £8.05 at £6 (paper) 

1976. 352pp. Describes the relationship 
between environments as they are imagined 
and environments aa they are confronted 
and actually experienced. 

MM147 : THE AMERICAN ENVIRONMENT : 
Perceptions and Policies. J. W. Watson. 
Wiley. £12.65 at £7 JO (cloth) 

1976. 352pp. Describes the relationship 
between environments as they are Imagined 
and environments as they are confronted 
and actually experienced. 


FINE ART 


823 j LETTERS OF VINCENT VAN GOGH 
1886-1890 (two roll). Introduction by V. W. 
van Gogh. Scoiar Press. £180 at £95 

LavWtr edition of 222 letters from the 
artist’s most significant period, containing 
many sketches for work in progress. (Stock 
limited.) 

TT12 r ABiT IN THB THIRD REICH. Bert- 
hold HInfc Basil Blackwell Publisher. ■ . 

£5.50 at £4,15 

" . - ■ a serious and lucid iiook < . . Professor 
Hint knows Nazi art and its setting well: 
his interpretation is. always incisive and 
stimulating . iMason, Times LUdrary 

Supplement. 

852 : LYNTON LAMB s Illustrator. Selected, 
arranged and introduced by George Mackle. 
Scolar Press. , £12,50 at £6 

The career of. this distinguished and versa- 
tile hook illustrator is cpnveyed in more 
.than ISO illustrations from 40 years' work. 


I Ths direct mad offer? eitss* on 
| ’ March 6, 1861. 


GEOLOGY 


MM 10 : THE QUATERNARY HISTORY OF 
THE IRISH SEA. C. Kldson. Wiley. 

£23 at EB.95 

1977. 946 pages. This collection of original 
papers covers the geology, structure and 
sediments of the Irish Sea during the Quater- 
nary era. 

MMllj TRACE FOSSILS 2. T. P. Crimes, 
Wiley. £23 at £9,50 

1977. 360 pages. Covers trace Cosails from 
environments from fluvial ile to the deep 
ocean and covering a- stratigraphic range 
from the Precambrlan to the Recent. 


to the Recent. 


ment of Brifiirtt indusulal.. capitalism, 

1 tv if— II f I 1 ' 1 1. I I. . 


MM1Z : CRUSTAL EVOLUTION IN NORTH 
WESTERN BRITAIN AND ADJACENT 
REGIONS. D- R- Bowes. Wiley. 

£34.50 at £9.9S 

1978. 494 pages. Concerned with crustal pro- 
cesses as illustrated by die evolution, of one 
of the classic geological regions of the 
world. ' 

MM13 : STB ATIGR APHICAL INDEX OF 
BRITISH. OSTRAC0DA. ft. H. Batfc^Wleg; 

1978. 500 pages. This book aims to illustrate, 
the strati graphically Important index otfraj 
cods (from Ordovician to Pleistocene) of 
Britain. ' 



ACADEMIC PUBLISHERS SPRING 



GEOLOGY continued 

MM14 1 THE BOREAL LOWER CRETAC- 
EOUS. R. Casey. Wiley. £17.25 at £8.50 

1973. 448 pages. Contains 26 contributions 
from international scientists, combining to 
form a unique synthesis of knowledge of 
the Lower Cretaceous of northern regions. 

MM03 : ICE AGES : Ancient and Modern. 
A. E. Wright. Wiley. £18.40 at £8.50 

1975. 340 pages. Compares the features of 
the Pleistocene Glaciation and of present 
day glacial deposits with those of earlier 
end more controvorslal glacial rocks 

MM 04 : THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
EARTH. D. F. Wlndley. Wileg^ ^ ^ 

1976. 630 pages. Contains papers giving an 
interdisciplinary approach to the prolblean 
of how the Earth evolved in its early stages. 

MM05 i SCANDINAVIAN CALEDONIDES. T. 
Strand. Wiley. £37.95 at £10 

1972. 312 pages. A complete coverage nf 
Norwegian and Swedish Caledonldcs written 
by scientists active for many years in the 
exploration of this region. 

MM06 : THE ALKALINE ROCKS. H. Soren- 
sen. iWiley. £36.70 at £10 

1974. 634 pages. .Stresses the great variety 
of rock types and petrological principles 
which the alkaline rocks present. 


MMQ7 : CRYSTALLINE PLASTICITY AND 
SOLID STATE FLOW IN METAMORPHIC 
ROCKS. A. Nicolas. Wiley. £30.40 at £10 

1976. 462 pages. Gives a full account of the 
background of physical metallurgy necessary 
to describe and interpret structures of 
deformation in rocks. 

MM08 : FAUNAL PROVINCES IN SPACE 
AND TIME. F. A. Mlddlendas^Wdey. ^ ^ 

1971. 236 pages. Contains 13 contributions 
dealing with aspects of faunal provinces 
through the whole of Phanerozoic time. 

MM09: CARBONATITE ■ NEPHELINITE 

VOLCANISM t An African Case History. 
M. J. Le Bas. Wiley. £27.85 at £11 

1977. 362 pages. Studies the geology of car- 
bon atite-neph el ini te igneous associations with 
a detailed study of the structural and petro- 
logical relations of examples within East 
Africa. 


The Academic Publishers 
Spring Book Offer appears In this 
Supplement today. It aleo appears 
In The Times Literary Supplement 
with many different titles and 
classifications. 


HISTORY 


853 : MONTAILLOU : Cathars and Catholics In a French village 1294-1324. Emmanuel Le 
Roy Ladurle. Scalar 'Press. £12.50 at £5.95 

Montaillou, a small village in the Pyrenees, was subject between 1318 
and 1325 to an inquisition by Jacques Fournier, Bishop of Pamiers. 

His motive was the elimination of the Cathar or <Albigensian heresy : 
but his inquiries went beyond heretical -matters and as a result of 
his tireless interrogation we know more about Montaillou than about 


any other medieval village in the world. -From Fournier's register. 
Professor Ladvrie has produced an outstanding work ©6 "total 
history 1 — a vivid and elaborate study of the social, economic and 


religious life of the village : the structure of village relationships ; 
the rites attending death J the superstitions, crimes, lore and mytho- 
logy of a mountain people; the numerous sexual passions of the 


priest Pierre Clerque. 

C27 1 THE UNREFORMED LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMBNT SYSTEM. Bryan Kelth-Lucas. 
Croom Helm. €11.50 at E5.95 

A history of local government in the early 
nineteenth century. ' 

H03i THE BOLSHEVIKS COME TO 
POWER. .. Alexander Rabinowitch. NLB. 

£12 at £5.95 

M The moist serious study of the October 
revolution in many years. « . . A brHltant, '■ 
convincing and exciting book." iDforent. . 


Wit. AT RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. Sydney E. Ah! strom. 
V*ie.‘ • £25.20 at £18 



S24 : CINEMA AND HISTORY: British 
Newsreels and the Spanish Civil War (H.B.). 
Anthony Aldgate. ScoJar Press. £12 at £5 
Film as historical evidence : is it reliable ? 
unbiased ? objective ? Newsreels and their 
effect on public opinion during the pre-war 
years. 

SS04 : MARX'S THEORY OF HISTORY. Wil- 
liam H. Shaw. (Hutchinson University Library. 

£4.50 at £2.95 

" Shaw has provided a valuable service in 
Illuminating the foundation of a theory 
which is a base for a great deal of contem- 
porary historical writing ... an invaluable 
precis of Marx's thoughts. . . . Thought. 

TT08 : AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOC- 
IAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY OF MOD- 
ERN GERMANY. Helmut B6hmc. Basil 
Blackwell Publisher. £15 at £11.25 

New (light on economic and political factors 
In the development of Germany from the 
late eighteenth century to the .present day. 

AJ16: CULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. C. H. Clough. 
Manchester UiP. £36 at £8.95 

“Its many and varied articles . . . make 
new and important contributions ... a rich 
and stimulating collection."— (English His- 
torical Review. 

AJ14 : THE CLASSIC SLUM. R. Roberts. 
Manchester UP. £8.95 at £4.95 

"... -full of wonderful detail . . . some of 
It appallingly moving. . . ."—The Guardian. 

A. G15 : THE EARTHLY REPUBLIC : Italian 
Humanists on Government and Society. 

B. G. Kohl and R. G. -Witt. Manchester UP. 

£8,95 at £4.95 

"... offers a broad and well-founded picture 
of the distinctive qualities of humanistic 
thought .” — Italian 'Studies. 

AJ13 : PARLIAMENT, POLICY AND POLI- 
TICS IN THE REIGN OF WILLIAM III. 
H. Horwitx. Manchester >UiP. £19.50 at £6.95 

"... a long massively researched book . . - 
indispensable as a work of reference." — 
British Book News. 


LAW 


0F ? E . C ? N u D C16 t THE IMPACT OF MARINE POLLU- 

WORLD WAR. M. Baumont, translated by -nopj. INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
S. De C. Ferguson. Yale. £15.10 at £11 PRACTICE. D. Cusine and J. Grant. Crown 
The dean of French diplomatic historians Helm. €16.95 at £9.95 

clearly vcpouxufe the French view of the Essays exanrining the 'legislation of Indl- 
origins of the Second World War. vidual states, especially the -UK, to combat 

. problems of -oil pollution. j 

244 1 JAPAN AND THE DECLINE OF THE _ ' ' - 

WEST IN. ASIA. Richard 8totry. Macmil- C14 « CREDIT -MARKETING AND CON- 
Ian Press. £8 at £5.20 . SUMER PROTECTION. T. <J. Ison. Cream 

"Few historians could be more qualified i * elnv , , . , 09,50 Bt £14l9S 

thin Storry to have written this book. ... A review of developments in credit selling 
As im introduction, she book succeeds bri-1* and a consideration of abuses end techniques 
llantly "—History. . ^ of control. : 

_ „ I*l*| TAYLOR AND SAUNDERS' LAW OF 

Z47 1 EUROPE'S BALANCE OF POWER, EDUCATION. ,G. Taylor and J. B. 
1815-1848. Alan Sked, Macmillan Eneas. Saunders. Butterworths. £30 at £22.50 

H .. • ' • 'if- „ ** w 1 0 A detailed guide ou the law of education, 

• ' ■ a Uterate and MhoUri^cotatlon of including all relevant Acts and an expin- 
essays die quality hf .the individual chap- . natqry text. • 

ters In this wrnurae is remarkably high." 

.TABS,. WOSi RIGHTS IN SECURITY, L. A. Sher- 

. Idan. (Macdonald Sc- Evans, £7.50 at £4.95 

246 : THE HESTORBP MONARCHY 1660- book on security for Obligations takes 

1688. J. R. Jones. Macmillan Press. whole of the united Kingdom as its 


."TTie most: comprehensive, moat.' thorough, 
and best, work on. the subject to have 
appeared . , Studies in Religion. ' 


:Y09 i FRUDALISm] John Criichley. George 
Allen and Unwlii. ' £4.95 «t £3.50 

Ini. this wbrldjwide comparative survey Dr 
Critch][ey: Invest Igntefs the political, sac Island 
ecoitqmhf; features, of feudalism from Can- 
. fumo* and Slerddqtua to Maw Tse-tung, Suit- 
■ dole Itorttrst-year degreB Studenu. 


Ytt i CONTEMPORARY PORTUGAL i A 
: lflstary. Richard Robinson. George Allen and 
Unwin, ■ £12.50 at £7 

A readable .general survey of developments 
, in Portugal, durlng the last hoH-cehtury. It 


W10 : LAW OF BANKRUPTCY. I. F. Fi*. 
cher. Macdonald & Evans Ltd. £7.50 at £5,5Q 

A concise account of operations of bank- 
ruptcy law including selected bibliography 
and important statutory provisions, 

WU: POLICE: THE EXERCISE OF 

POWER. Don Campbell. Macdonald & 
Evans Ltd. £4.25 at £3 

Describes the powers of the police that exists 
in the legal sense, the first part In general 
terms and the second in detail. 

DD05 : SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES IN 

CRIMINOLOGY, Volume 7 : Policing Scan- 
dinavia. Ra Haugc. Univcrsitetsforlaget. 

£13.75 at fiatt- 
Studies written by criminologista and soelo. 
loglsts from all the Scandinavian countries 
raising a number of topics such as the re- 
inforcement of the police, tholr efficiency, 
their role in society and the extant to whin 
they ii bide by the legal rules governing their 
work. 

DD06 : A DECADE OF COMPUTERS AND 
LAW. Jon Bing and Knut S. 8elmer (E& 
tors), Universitetsforlaget. £17.80 at 
More than 20 papers resulting from a dtctSe 
of research at (be Norwegian SeuareA 
Centre for Computers and Law courlni 
privacy and data protection; legal infonn- 
tian systems and text retrieval; “ deonric 
systems " — computerized models of lair: and 
computer law '(contract laiw, intellectual pro 
perty law, computer crime, etc.). 

AD01 : CLAIM IN TIME. Prof M. PartlngtML 
Frances Pinter. £10.50 at 17 

Written for people advising social security 
benefits claimants, including those In welfare 
and legal departments and other advice 
agencies. 

AC03 : SOLICITORS AND THE WIDER 
COMMUNITY. David Podmore. Heine 
raann Educational Books. 

£13.50 at 0 

Cased. Looks at the extra-professional 
activities of sollcltora and investigates m 
relationship between their participation In 
community affairs end aspects of the prat 
tices. 

AJ20 : THE INFLUENCE OF LAW ON.fflj 
POWER. D. P. O’Connell. Manchester^ 

"... strongly recommended to both the Un- 
dent of international law and to the mnvuj 
strategist ."—Journal of RUSl for Defenct 
Studies. 


747 1 EUROPE’S BALANCE OF POWER, 
1815-1848. Alan Sked. Macmillan Press. ' 

,■>: £8.50 jit £5 JO 


1688. J. R. Jones. Macmillan Press, 

£8 at £5.20 


the whole of the 
territorial scopq.* 


Kingdom as Its 


in Portugal; during 1 the last haH-cetaurY. It 
documents the mefar political event*! as Well 
; w acpupmic and social changes .and the do- 
L coloiihratlon process,, . i ,ti: 


[HE GERMAN PEASANT WAR 1S25; 
leVrpoims.B; Scribner and G. Behetfe 
t$), Georg* and; Uqwfn. - 7 ’ 

+ 'Ka i noat ft 


Restoration period. CEIYER8HIPS, J. K Tnompson. 'Macdonald 

V-‘: ,• AiEvani., . ,- f _ £7.50. at £5.50 

Presents tile subject ^in logical and mainly 

TH® ■ EDWARDIAN AGE.' . 1900-14, ' chronological order ; for the practitioner and 
Alan OW Macmillan press. ,& at .E5.20;. the ftudent, : (Casebouud edWon), 

. / -* ■ fh o^wlng of irfoimW co^ants.on 1 . Wn7 , ; ATi , „ , . ■ ' 

individual economic,, social end 'political ■' ^AW. Mervyn Lewis, 

aspect*- "<-43uardfon. ; ? . : . a useful array. ; “wdonald ^ EyAns Ltd.,. : £10.50 at £7.75 

< in 

• ' >■'. ■ -.-MV t..%. '■■■ ; relation to ^ajprdirect tax*.; Smrolement 


thjtlnmact jpL^ha- BONlifd Tevolutlbn Id die'. •. ' ’ ' . »-95 at £5 

K- ^ ® ^ in '•ihW A v dert* an< authoritmive. account of the 

.. Vplbme "nephew >; of police organisation 

•. . »v/; ■ . . . ■ '.s’ , •, '• V , ofneers 1 takl»« —.7 


LINGUISTICS 


MM85 1 THE DEVELOPMENT OF COM- 
MUNICATION. Natalie Watcrson.^'Wl^- . 

1978. 524pp. Deals with various aspecur of 
child -language, offering an ovoraH aw* 1 ? • 
of new developments and issues in tnw . 

TTllt THE TRUE INTERPRETER « A ; 
tofy of Translation Theory and v fl noX' 
the West. Louis Kelly. Basil Blackwell Peg . 
Usher. £1930 at £W£, 

An account ot the development 0* 
tlon theory and practice ifrom iRomau DIW 7. 
to the present day. 

tti4i Rules and mpmsentawons 
N oam Chomsky. Basil Blackw^^nhUg^j 

This book Is about mind and reality and^M. 
language -that medietas between them. , 

AJ19 j WRITING WITHOUT 
W. Haas. Manchester OP. . £12.95 a f. *2, 
.“Anyone concerned with (writing 
•will find something here, to interest **¥■■ . - 
British i Book Hews. • 


LITERARY CRlTlCISj fl 

R27 1 CHILDREN'S UTERATU^^S? 1 :;-. 
UME 8; F. Butler, E; FrancU, S, .;r 

Yale.--;; 

Founded In 1972, this anual has aswhlwhM, • ; 

reputation fbr ; aerlotia analysis W.JTfjLft,', '. : 
rtation coveritifi all asoecti or - Cmw .... 


.. OF WB8TERN 
F. 1« V. Baumer. 
£22.03 at£l6 
from 
tepresepu 
potions 
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ACADEMIC PUBLISHERS SPRING BOOK OFFER 


LITERARY CRITICISM continued 

C09 : PARODY AND METAFICTION. Mar- 
garet Rose. Croom Helm. £10.95 at £5.95 
A brief history of parody, and an argument 
for the centrality of parody as a literary 
mode In certain genres. 

C34 : THE CLASSICAL CENTRE: SCHIL- 
LER, GOETHE AND WEIMAR. T. J. Reed. 
Croom Helm. £14.95 at £8.95 

“ The best monograph In English on German 
classicism In its historical context." TIIES. 

C33: THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 

vol VIII of the Literary History of Germany. 
Raymond Furness. Croom Helm. 

£7.50 at E5.95 

Treatment of German Liicnuurc from the 
late nineteenth century to the Second World 
War. 


AJ17 : POETIC 
20th Century Poetry. 


ARTIFICE: A Theory of 
V. Forrest-Thomson. 
Manchester U-P. £15.95 at £8.95 

“ A brilliantly sustained piece of argument 
which deserves close reading fur anyone 
concerned with the fortunes of modern 
poetry ." — British Journal of Aesthetics. 

C32 : SENSIBILITY AND CREATION t 

Studies in Twentieth Century French Poetry. 
Roger Cardinal (editor). Croom Helm, 

£12.95 at £7.95 

Essays on modern French poetry, taking as 
theme the relation of each poet to the reality 
he inhabits and creates. 


C31 : FROM- nAROQUE TO STORM AND 
STRESS. Friedhelm Radandt. Croom Helm. 

£10.95 at £6.95 
A history of German literature from 1720- 
1775. Volume TV of the Literary History of 
Germany. 

C29 : IRISH IDENTITY AND THE LITER- 
ARY REVIVAL. George Watson. Croom 
Helm. £12.95 at £8.95 

A study of Synge, Yeats, Joyce and O'Casey. 

“ Vigorous and intelligent criticism Weu> 
Statesman. 

Y13 : WHAT'S IN SHAKESPEARE'S 

NAMES ? Murray Levlth. George Allen 
and Unwin. £8.50 at £5 

Most names in Shakespeare’s -plays had more 
than superficial significance ; Murruy 
Levit-h illustrates how Shakespeare used 
names, giving allusions, references and sug- 
gestions that enrich interpretation of action, 
character and tone. 

Y14 : SWEARING AND PEIIJURY IN 
SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS: Frances A. 

Shirley. George -Allen and -Unwin. £10 nt £6 
A close textual analysis, combined with a 
“history of ideas" approach, shows how 
Shakcspcnro used swearing and -perjury to 
their maximum effect in his plays. 

S54 : PIERS PLOWMAN : The Evidence for 
Authorship. George Kane. The Athlonc 
Press. £10.25 at £5 

An assessment of the grounds for believing 
that one or several poets wrote the three 
forms of Piers Plowman. 


POLITICS 


LITERATURE 


MUSIC 


SS05 : MEDIEVAL ROMANCE: THEMES 
AND APPROACHES. John Stevens. Hutch- 
inson University Library. £5.95 at £3.95 
Discussion centres on the romances of 
Chaucer and Chretien de Troyes and on such 
texts as Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
the Roman de la Rose, and Malory's Morte 
D’ Arthur. 


MIDDLE EASTERN 
STUDIES 


PP04: ZIONISM t False Messiah. Nathan 
Welnstock. Ink Links, £11 at £5.95 

"The most consequential and up-to-date 
Marxist analysis of the Israel-Arafc problem 
yet published." — TLS. 


S26 : COMPOSERS AND THE NATURE OF 
MUSIC EDUCATION. Ian Lawrence. Scotar 
Press. £12.50 at £6 

Lawrence argues that declining music stand- 
ards result from bad teaching: composers 
have offered practical solutions consistently 
ignored by music teachers. 



PHILOSOPHY 


AC01 : SEEDS OF DISCOVERY. W. I. Beveridge. 


How do scientific discoveries happen ? What is the role of chance ? 
Are there particular qualities common to innovative thinkers? If 
*o, can the mind be trained to develop such qualities ? These are 
*ome of the questions raised in this lively -discussion of the practice 
and philosophy of scientific research. Professor (Beveridge highlights 
wpecta of the scientific process through lucid accounts of specific 
discoveries.' Scientific research is «. careful and logical process, 
yet for innovatory discoveries to emerge requires imagination, intul- 
non, or inspiration. This book directs the scientist and interested 
layman towards an appreciation of develoments in psychology, crea- 
nvuj, and systems theory which can greatly benefit the character 


Helnemann Educational Books. 

£6.95 at £4.95 (cased) 



’ f806 » PURPOSE AND THOUGHT : The 
JJeaning 0 f Pragmatism. John E.' Smith. 
Hutchinson 'University Library. £8.95 at £5.50 

• ^, a ? a J or reappraisal of the movement by a 
distinguished philosopher who sets out to 
; fescue It from obscurity and misunderstand- 
big. ' 

■- V : OEORG LUKACS — FROM ROMAN- 

; . nClSM TO BOLSHEVISM. Michael Lttwy. 
J;?;**. £10.95 at JESJ5; 

J A* 1 , extraordinarily - Interesting study , of- 
Lukdcs’s intellectual and political develop- 
!-,' me£ it. • . ." Raymond Williams , New Society. 

r; FORMAL PHILOSOPHY; Selected 

; / .5p er * of Richard Montague. R. H. Thom- 
Pj’ ; awn. .Yule. ' £11.65 at E8.5Q 

Morgue, brings - the resources of modern 
r^PJybemarica 1 logic to bear on problems in 
W Philosophy and Hnguistics. 


lA 


the direct mail offer closes on 
Mfireh 8, ,1981.' v 


li 


DD07 : FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE : SBmt- 

lleite Werke Kritische Studienausgabc. Gior- 
gio Colli & Martino Montlnarl (Editors). 
Walter de Gruyter & Co. 

£80 at £60 (boxed set of 15 paperbacks) 

Volumes 1-6 Werke und Schrlfton 1 
Volumes 7-13 Nacbgelassene (Fragments 
Volumes 14-1S Kommentar, Chron Ik, Register 
The first ever critical edition of Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s complete works and unpublished 
texts, taken from original editions and^iqanu- 
sefipts, Is npw, available In J5 sortcovnr 
volumes. - This edition, printed on India 
paper, Is based qn the authoritative critical 
and historical edition " Krltlsclie Gesamtaus- 
gabe"(RGW) : , ; ■ 

YY40: MIND AND POLITICAL CON- 
CEPTS : E. Telmor. Pergamoh Proas. 

£13 at £9.75 

132pp. Hardcover. Discusses . the notion 
that political philosophy is o correlation of 
a pattetn of human behaviour with a (politi- 
cal structure. 

ZZ04 : THE VISIONARY EYE j JaCob Bro- 
nowskL The AHT Pres*. ; £7 at £5.25 

1978. Essays iri the Arts, Literatqro :and ; ; 
Sciencb. Mu sit,, poetry, painting, sculpture,, 
architecture, industrial- design, . enginedring 
artefactt^UcussBd in thts coherent, context 
of BronoWskl's -view ,or human creathrlfyv 


R29 : THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF 
THE MILITARY. A. Perlmutter and V. P. 
Bennett. Yale. £22.05 at £16 

The first comprehensive reader on the mili- 
tary in -politics, organized around the themes 
of The Military and Politics in Modern 
Times. 

AJ18 : THE ORIGINS OF ULSTER UNION- 
ISM. P. Gibbon. 'Manchester UiP. 

£14.50 at £8.50 
"The most original of all recent works on 
the history of the North of Ireland." — 
The Irish Press. 

C21: GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION IN 
TUB DEVELOPED ECONOMY. Peter 
Maunder. Croom Helm. £11.95 at £6.95 

Discussion of policy in France, West Ger- 
many, the UK, Sweden, Japan, Australia and 
tlia USA, focusing on individual industries. 

E27 : T1IF. SOVIET INTELLIGENTSIA. 

L. G. Churchward. Houtlcdac & Kcgun I'.iul. 

£7.95 at £3.50 

An essay on tho social structure and roles 
of Soviet intellectuals during the 19603. 

E28 : CAMPAIGNING FOR THE ENVIRON- 
MENT. Richard Kimbcr and J. j. Uichard- 
son. Routledgo & Kegan Paul. £7.95 at £4.50 
Seven important case studies arc considered 
in this examination of the political activity 
surrounding environmental problems. 

HOI : KARL KAUTSKY AND THE SOCIAL- 
IST REVOLUTION 1880-1938. Massimo Sal- 
vadorl. NUB. £9.50 at £4.95 

Kautsky is revealed here as the moin 
forebear of Eurocommunism. Salvodori's 
book is "au Important and authoritative 
analysis." New Statesman. 

L19: DOING BUSINESS IN THE EURO- 
PEAN COMMUNITY. J. Drew. Butter- 
worths. £11.50 at £8.65 

A valuable guide for businessmen and all 

concerned with or affected by the Euro- 
pean community. 

Y15: THE CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC 
PARTIES OF WESTERN EUROPE. JL E. M. 
Irving. George Allen and Unwin £15 at £7.95 
This first full-length comparative study of 
die Christian {Democratic parties of the 

European (Community .will be of consider- 
able interest to students of .comparative 
government and contemporary iEuropea n 
politics. 

Y16 : LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN BRITAIN 
AND FRANCE : PROBLEMS & PROSPECTS. 
Lagrove and V. Wright, Editors, George 
Hen and Unwin. £12.50 at £6.95 

A specially commissioned series of essays by 
British and -French scholars Who examine 
the structure, problems and prospects of 
local government on both sides of the 
Chaonel 

Y17 : PUBLIC SPENDING DECISIONS ; 
Growth and Restraint in the 1970's. Maurice 
Wright, Editor. George Allen and Un-wln. 

£12 at £6.95 

A timely study of the implications of changes 
in attitudes towards public spending brought 
about by the financial stringency of the 
1970*s. 

Y18: SOCIAL RBSEARCH AND ROYAL 
COMMISSIONS, Martin Bulmer, Editor. 
George Allen end Unwin, £12 at £6.95 
A detailed examination and critical analysis 
of the part which- research has played in the 
work, of Royal Commissions and Depart- 
mental Committees of Inquiry. 

• * • ■ ( ■ • 
Z06: ENCYCLOPEDIA OP CHINA TODAY, 
Frederic Kaplan. Macmillan Press. 

£15 at £750 

“For a general overview , ... of Chinn's 
trade. Industry, geography, politics and cul- . 
ture it has at present no rival.*'— New States- 
' man.' 

R30 : ANTONIO GRAMSCI AND THE REVO* 
LUTION THAT FAILED. Martin Clark. 
Yale.; £13 at £9, SO 

This st Udy of the leading theoretician of 
Italian communism deals, with rite crucial 
formative period lit hie career. 

R31 j PROTEST AT $KLMA Marlin Luthor 
King, Jr; and the voting Rights Act of 1965. 
D. J. Gar row, Yale. - £12.60 af£9 

The first detailed account of liow the strategy 
at Selma won , iha ' Voting Rights Act for 
South pro Blacks. Illustrated. . 


* 


mil7 : POVERTY AND POPULATION CON- 
TROL, Lara Bontcstam and Station Berg- 
strttm (Editors). Academic Press. 

£5.60 at £4 (paperback) 
This book promotes the view that other 
factors than population expansion cause 
economic decay and slow social growth, 

DD08 : THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC, EUR- 
OPE, AND THE WORLD. Martin Saeter. 
Universitetsforlaget. £10 at £7.50 (paper) 

Perspectives on West German Foreign Policy. 
Examines West Germany's foreign policy 
from 1949 on, starting with the era of block 
''ominance and moving towards West Ger- 
man policy in on all-European perspective. 
Dr Saeter then discusses trends, areas of 
conflicts, and alternative -possibilities, con- 
cluding with remarks on the question : block 
politics of division or roles ? 

Z49 : POLITICAL CULTURE AND SOVIET 
POLITICS. Stephen White. Macmillan 
Press. £10 at E6.S0 

A discussion of the patterns nf political be- 
lief and behaviour in the USSR based on a 
wide variety of Soviet and oilier sources. 

KK01 : C1I1NF.SE POLITICS AFTER MAO. 
Jilrgen Domes (Editor). University Co! lego 
Cardiff Press. £10.95 ot £8.20 

“ With as timeless n topic os Chinese politics, 
and as timely a focus os Chinese Politics 
after Muo, it is not surprising that tho book 
Mr Domes has edited has become very popu- 
lar on the international market.’’— G. W. 
Gong, Third World Quarterly. 

KK02 : DOCUMENTS IN COMMUNIST 

AFFAIRS 1979. Bogdan Ssajkowskl (Editor). 
University College Cardiff Tress. 

£12.50 at £9.35 

The collection consists solely of primary 
documents selected on the basis of their 
major ideological, internal and international 
significance. It allows an accurate, objective 
but critical assessment of the major develop- 
ments, discrepancies and problems of the 
communist world. This is a unique panorama 
of world communist affairs obtained by 
placing alongside one another a variety of 
documents, sometimes complementary, often 
conflicting. 

KK03 : DOCUMENTS IN COMMUNIST 

AFFAIRS 1977. Bogdan Szajkowskl (Editor). 
University College Cardiff Press. 

£6.95 at £5,20 

tr . , . the Selection of documents Is Judicious 
both In terms of issues and of balance, .and 
Imparts to the volume the endurins value 
of en anthology . . . has the potential of be- 
coming a standard source for both bask: and 
advanced research on contemporary com- 
munism and! international relations." — Vladi- 
mir So cor , Problems of Communism, Jan- 
Feb, 19B0. 

MM 124 : SPECIAL INTERESTS AND POL- 
ICY-MAK1NG. G. K. Wilson. Wiley. 

£11.50 at £7 

197. 214 pps. Agricultural policies end poli- 
tics in Britain and the United States of 
America, cl956-70. 

MM125 j ANARCHY AND COOPERATION. 
M- Taylor. Wiley. £9.20 at £6.50 

1976. 204pp. Describes the possibility (and 
rationality) of individual cooperation, in the 
absence of government, for the provision of 
basic public goods. 

MM126: POLITICAL EDUCATION AND 
STABILITY : Elite Responses to Political 
Conflict. T. Tapper. Wiley. £11.40 at £8 
1976. 278pp. Describes the changing 

nature of Anglo American political culture 
and relationship between contemporary 
socio-political movements and political 
socialization and education. , 

MM127 : A THEORY OF PARTY COMPETI- 
TION. D, Robertson. Wiley. £10.15 Ht £7^0 
1976- 220pp. , Explores .the important ques- 
tion of what are the basic, normative re- 

S niremehts of a political party system of 
eqiocracy. 

MM 128 : THE DISTANT DEMOCRACY: 
Social Inequality, Political Resources and 
Political Influence In Norway. W. Martlnus- 
aqo. Wiley. £11.50 at £6.50 

1977. 252 pages. Combines theoretical con- 
cepts from political science and sociology 
with a detailed examination of the political 
.process in Norway. . 

MM 129 : THE POLITICS OF RATIONAL 
MAN.- R. E- Goodin. .Wiley. £11.50 at £8.50 
197G. 240. pages. Describes the basis of the 
rational tndivid uai's cooperation and con- 
sent to format government and the authority 
of die slate 

MM 130 : VOTING AND PARTY COMPETI- 
TION. I. Budge. Wiley.- £21.25 at E1LS0 
1977. SG6 paces. A theoretical synthesis 
baaed on. a critique of existing approaches 
applied to. data from 10 democracies.--- 
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POLITICS continued 

MM 131: PARTY IDENTIFICATION AND 
BEYOND ; Representations of Voting and 
Party Competition. I. Budge. Wiley. 

£16.15 at £9 

1976. 35&pps. A unique and comprehensive 
review of the approaches and assumptions 
which dominate ihc field of election studies 
and voting behaviour. 

PP09 : TJIE RUSSIAN ENIGMA. Ante Clliga. 
Ink Links. £15 at £8.50 

"The best account nf the degeneration of 
the (Russian) revolution."-— Socialist Reuicw. 

PP08: IRELAND: DIVIDED NATION, 

DIVIDED CLASS. Edited by Austen Morgan 
and (Bob Pur die. Ink Links. £7.95 at £4.50 
Critical balance sheet of the Irish left’s posi- 
tion 10 years after the civil rights movement, 

20 years utter the Eire economic miracle. 

PP07: FROM CLASS SOCIETY TO COM- 
MUNISM; An Introduction to Marxism. 
Ernest Manricl. Ink Links. £5.95 at £3.50 
"The best introduction to ’Marxism at pre- 
sum available in book farm."-— Comment. 

PPOfi : THESES, RESOLUTIONS AND 

MANIFESTOS OF THE FIRST 4 CON- 
CRESSES OF THE THIRD INTERNA- 
TIONAL. Introduced by Iter HI Hesse!. Ink 
Links. £17.50 at £9.95 

“ Ail invaluable guide to revolutionary poli- 
tics." — Socialist Review. 

PP05 : POWER AND OPPOSITION IN POST- 
REVOLUTrONARY SOCIETIES. Translated 
by Patrick Cn miller and Jon Rothschild. Ink 
Links. £7.95 at £4.50 

Conference proceedings from a 1977 II Mani- 
festo conference, with many contributions 
from promincm European Marxists. ■ 

PP10: LAW AND MARXISM: A General 
Theory. Evgeny B. Fashukanls. Ink Links. 

£7.50 at £5.50 

M If one book is going to accelerate the deve- 
lopment of a Marxist criminology, then this 
is lL"— ft eta Society. 

YY11 r A SOCIOPOLITICAL COMPLEX. A. 
Khoshkish. Pergamon Press. £24 at £18 
3%pp. Hardcover. -An interesting and 
pioneering investigation of contemporary 
political life encompassing its .psychological, 
anthropological, social, ecological and econo- 
mic dimensions. 

AEOS ; VIOLENCE AND THE STATE. L. 
Macfariane. Thomas Nelson & Son Limited. 

£3.95 at £2.37 

An analysis of the concept of the state which 
links the realms of reason and reality in 
politics. 

AD02 1 RESOURCE MANAGEMENT AT 
THE INTERNATIONAL LEVEL. Oran 
Young. Frances Pinter. £12.50 at £8 

Examines economic, political, tie gal 'and 
organisational problems that arise when re- 
sources are exploited fay two or mare sates. 

ADM: COHESION AND CONFLICT. David 
Wilkinson. Frances Pinter. £12 ,al £8 

A definitive contribution tp the iheqretlcal 
analysis of triads, providing • a wealth of!, 
hypo these particularly for students of poli- 
tical sociology. 


PSYCHOLOGY/ 

PSYCHIATRY 


,Wi 



YY09: STRATEGIES FOR EUROPE, M. 
Goldsmith. (Editor). Perga mon Press. 

£13 af £8.65 

164pp. Hardcover. The result's of a- sym* 
-posium held to discuss ways far European 
adaption and change to meet the needs of 
■l|ie future. • ' 




Y20 : PSYCHOLOGY SURVEY No 2, Kevin 
Connolly (Editor). George Allen and Unwin. 

E 10 at £5 hardback 

The chapters in this volume deal with a 
range of topics from neurobiology to aesth- 
etics and cognition, all written by recognized 
experts in Europe and North America. 

ZQ7 : MENTAL IMAGERY & HUMAN MEM- 
ORY. Tohn T. E. Richardson. Macmillan Pub- 
lishers. £16 at £10.40 

This book reviews the subject matter of a 
number of different areas of modern psycho- 
logy, including memory, cognition and infor- 
mation processing. 

Z08: CURRENT THEMES IN PSYCHIA- 
TRY. Volumes 1 & 2 combined set. R. Gaind 
and B. Hudson. Macmillan Publishers. 

£27 Dt £16.20 

These two volumes provide a comprehen- 
sive coverage of a broad range of mcntul 
health problems and their treatment. 

709 : DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AND SOCIETY. John Sants. -Macmillan Pub- 
lishers. £20 at £13 

This book describes current nciivity In deve- 
lopment psychology, describing the best in 
developmental theory and research anil ap- 
praising its relevance in the widest context. 

L20: ENCYCLOPAEDIC HANDBOOK OF 
MEDTCAI. PSYCHOLOGY. S. Krauss. 
Butterworths. £16.50 at £12.40 

A collection of over 200 arricies on selected 
topics of inrtmary importance in psycho- 
logical medicine written by internationally 
acknowledged experts. 

SOI ; THEMES OF WORK AND LOVE IN 
ADULTHOOD. Edited by Neil Smelser and 
Erik Erlkaon. Grant McIntyre. 

£11.95 at £6.95 

Leading experts in adult development con- 
sider the stages and crises adults pass 
through while attempting to create a satis* 
fyinglife, , 

Y19: PSYCHOLOGY 8URVEY No. 1. Brian 
Foss, Editor. George Allen and Unwin. 

£7.50 Hardback at £5.00 
The lirst volume in the Psychology Survey 
Series aimed at showing the most exciting 
and important developments in psychology 
today. Invaluable lor all students of psy- 
chology. 

R32 : SIX LIVES/ SIX DEATHS I Portrait! 
from Modezn Japan. R. J. Li f ton. S. Koto, 
M. R, Reich. Yale. £12.60 at £9 

Focusing on how six -Japanese writers pre- 
pared for their deaths, this is a major study 
of cultural change an Japan Illustrated; 

Y27 : PSYCHOLOGY SURVEY NO 1 : Brian 
Foss (Editor). George Allen & Unwin. 

£3,50 at £2.50 

Paperback. The first volume Jn the Psycho- 
logy Survey Series aimed at showing the 
most exciting . and important developments 
in psychology today. 'Invaluable for all. 
students of psychology. . ' 

Y26 : PSYCHOLOGY SURVEY NO 2 ; Kevin 
Connolly. George Allen & (Unwin, . . 

• ' \ - ;• - £3;95 at £2,50 

paperback.; The chapters in this volume deal 
With a range of topics from neurobiology to 
aesthetics- 1 and cognition, all written by 
recognized experts In Europe and. North 

• America. ■• • • ... 

HH18 : RESEARCH IN PSYCHOLOGY AND 
MEDICINE, Yol L D. Ji Osborne, M. M. 


HH22- NADIA: A Case of Extraordinary 
Drawing Ability in an Autistic Child. . Lornn 

Selfe “with an Introduction by Elizabeth 
Newson). Academic .Press. £8.60 at £6.20 

This illustrated book presents the remark- 
able drawings of a young autistic child who 
wbs virtually unable to communicate verb- 
ally. 

HH23: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COGNI- 
TION. Gillian Cohen. Academic Press. 

£10,60 Hi £7.75 

This synthesizes evidence from a variety of 
methodological approaches to provide an 
overall view of cognitive psychology. 

DD09 : VISUAL IMAGERY AND ITS RE- 
LATIONS TO PROBLEM SOLVING. Geir 
Knu fma mi. Uni vers itetsforlager. 

£8.80 at £6.60 (paper) 

A Theoretical and .Experimental Inquiry. 
The author discusses some of the must im- 
portant research results mid theoretical 
points of view in the field of imagery, with 
the focus on visual imagery as it pertains 
to thinking. 

MM25 : SEROTONIN IN MENTAL ABNOR- 
MALITIES. iD. J. Bouilin. Wiley. 

£17.10 at £11.50 
1978. 32&PPS. Describes current research 
concerning the .putative role of serotonin 
as a neurohuinoral transmitter in the human 
brain. 

MM26 : METHODS IN BRAIN RESEARCH. 
P. B. Bradley. Wiley. £30.50 at £22.85 

1975. 568pp. . Intended for advanced stu- 
dents and researchers in the various disci- 

r lines which contribute to brain research, 
e, neuroanatomy, neurophysiology, neuro- 
chemistry, experimental psychology. 

MM27: PERSPECTIVES IN ENDOCRINE 
PSYCHOBIOLOGY. F. Brambllla. Wiley. 

£23 at £15 

1978. 590pp. Consists of chapters written by 
outstanding experts in basic and applied 
research in the field of neuroendocrine 
psychology, and psychiatry. 

MM28 ; PERSONALITY DESCRIPTION IN 
ORDINARY LANGUAGE. D. B. Bromley. 
Wiley. .. £12,65 at £7.50 

1977. 288pp. This book is about the way 
people describe each other in ordinary lan- 
guage in everyday life. 


All offer price* Include postage 
and packlnfl. 


MM29 : SLEEP, NUTRITION AND MOOD. 
A- H. Crisp. Wiley. £10.10 at £7.50 

1976. . 184pp. Presents a series of studies 
which sought to quantify and elucidate the 
relationship between mood, sleep and nutri- 
tion. 

MM30: THEORETICAL AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL BASES OF TOE BEHAVIOUR 
THERAPIES. P. Feldman. Wiley. 

£23 at £1250 

J976. : 474pp. Illustrates links between ex- 
perimental psychology and behaviour 
. therapy ; looks critically at methodological 
and social Issues in the practice of behaviour 
therapy. 


MM36s ORIGINS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
M. Lewis, Wiley. . £19.60 at £11. 

1976, , 424pp. Examines infant intelligence 
from a wide Variety of perspectives: bio-. 


MM31 : CONCEPTUAL ISSUES IN ns « 
ANT PSYCHOLOGY. P. Harzem. ® 

£10.10*0 

1978. 14fipp. The insights derived fa, 
recent philosophy are used for the pwnZ 
of examining the theoretical foundataj 
nperant psychology. 

MM32 : HUMAN SPATIAL ORIENUTltt 
I, 1*. Howard. Wiley. £1350 tt £|y 

1966. 550pp. Treats the subject of him 
spatial orientation in all its aspect*--^ 
logical, theoretical, experimental and appott 

MM33: STUDIES IN LONG nil. 1 

MEMORY. A. Kennedy. Wiley. £U.404»- 
J975. 37Gpp. Provides both reviett npai 
end specific research reports which Ufa- 
the scope nf interest in permanent mtnwj. 

MM34: PARA5U1C1DE. N. Krcltnm Mr 

£1280*1} 

1977. 206pp. Investigates the epideeidp ' 
of perns uicide and examines the ^tiS 
psychological and social circumitna* ■ 
parasuicldc patients. 

MM35: FORMAL THEORIES OF VISUAL f 
PERCEPTION. E. L. J. Leeuwtnte^Wkj 

1978. 35Bpp. Explores the developuau el - 
analytical theories of field effect: mA ■ 
cusses the development of coding thuda 
of complex patterns. 

YY24 : CONTRIBUTIONS TO MEDltU 
PSYCHOLOGY, Volume I. 8. Rachtnu (EA 
tor). Perga inon Press. £lM5iu 

280pp. -Hardcover. (Designed to fads 
scope of clinical (psychology into wany aw . . 
cal specialities. Includes strew, ote? 
pain -phenomena, breast cancer, teniM#«» 
ache. • •• 

MM41: THINKING: Ita Nature tad B» ' 
lopment J. Radford. Wiley. . 

£6.35 at- £4,75 

197*4. 448pp. Provides a comprekri"- , 

account of tlto process and 
thinking and the varied ways In whies W® • . 
ing has boon studied. ' . . 

MM42| ON MESSAGE 8TRUCWM:J*‘ 
Framework for. the Study of taw" 
Communication. U. RommetvejL 

1974, 152pp. Offors •' 

framework for the study of langW* . _ 

MM43 : THE SOCIAL PSVCT{Ij0^, 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS. J •JjjffJB 

1976. 20Gpp. Discusses the 

new media and review ij,!* 1 . 

mine the effectiveness of differ 8111 
different tasks. ■ ; 

MM44i LOGIC OF THE Sf&sS 

G. Sommorhoff. Wiley. j.;, 

1974. 424pp. Concentrate* on tar« ^ . .. 

problem areas: goal-directed .As- 

ternal representations of, the outer , 

• langungo and rational tnougnt. . .• , t-. 

MM45 1 RESEARCH IN 
LOGY. P. H. Venables. wiIay £jg B.fi^|; 

1975. 454pn. Collection of U*S53^ 
which describe applications of 
logical mothods to research a r8 « 
from experimental psychology W 
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MM151 ; PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES. B. 
Semeonoff, Wiley. £14.95 at £10 (cloth) 
1976. 346pp. Includes very full account of 
two major techniques— Rorschach Inkblots 
and the Thematic Apperception Tear— and 
of their variants. Other techniques also 
surveyed. 

MM116: THE MEASUREMENT OF INTRA- 
PERSONAL SPACE BY GRID TECHNIQUE. 
P. Slater. Wiley. £14.85 at £11.10 

Volume 1 : (Explorations of I ntra personal 
Space. -1976. 26Gpp 

MM117 : TIIF. MEASUREMENT OF INTRA- 
PERSONAL SPACE BY GRID TECHNIQUE. 
P. Sinter. Wiley. £15.85 at £11.85 

Volume .II : 'Dimensions of -I ntr ape r social 
Space. il977. -282pp. 

RIU7 : SEXUAL DEVIATION: 2nd ed. I. 
Rosen. OUP. £27.50 nt £10 

" A valuable reference honk .” — Hr Journal 
of Sexual Medicine. 

MM46 : DRAIN, BEHAVIOUR AND DRUGS. 
D. M. War bur ton. Wiley. £13.80 at £9.50 

1975. 290pp. Reflects n trend in psycho- 

E ili urmuco logy towards the exnianution of 
lehnviour Tn terms of tlic uasic neiiro- 
chemical systems in the brain. 

YY27 : TRANSVESTISM : A Handbook with 
Case Studies for Psychologists, Psychiatrists 
and Counsellors. Harry Brier ly. Pergamon 
Press. £15.75 at £11.80 

13Cpp. Hardcover. -Covered are : Transvest- 
ite behaviour, theory, cose studies, social 
problems, gender difficulties- Informative 
source book for coping -with transvestism. 

YY26: CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE PHY- 
SICAL WORLD. B. D. Josophson and V. S. 
Ramachundran (Editors). Pergnmon Pross. 

£10.50 at £7.80 

200ap. Hardcover. Presents novel views oti 
evolutionary significance of consciousness. 
Included are : free-will, split-brains, and 
Mitered states of consciousness. 

YY25: ORIGINS OF MADNESS. J. D. 
Keehn. Pergamon Proas. £23 at £17.25 

488pp. Hardcover. Presents original source 
material on abnormal animal behaviour in 
relation to -psychology including selections 
from live books and 30 professional journals. 

TTQ7 : SOCIAL BEING : A Theory for Social 
Psychology, Rom Harri, Basil Blackwell Pub- 
lisher. £6,50 at £4.90 

The first full-scale development of a aoci- 
aily and temporally located social -psycho- 
logy. 


YY10 1 A VOICE CRYING IN THE itiLtL- 
BRNESS. Bernard T- Fold. Pergamon. Pres* 

£15.25 atJEU.Su 
324pp/ Hardcover. A collection of essays by 
a. professor of Physics at MIT expressing hfs 
deep concern ovor nuclear weapons; and 
4rms Control. 


logical, social, coghltlvef affective, historical, 
and socio^oilticai. 

uulujyuiU, Till I. AT. Ji WpiirDB, .ID,. 01. ™E, SOCIAL CONTEXT OP LAN- 

Gruiicbe^g and J. R. ^laeK (Editors). Acqd- GUAGE< Markova. Wiley. £13.80 at £9.50 
-mlc Fress. . ' . . ; £12 at; K/.Bringa toge'th^ end linguistic • 

; These books provide Ihe first lull edverago Aspects of language With a particular focus 


MM114 i CONSCIOUSNESS 
REGULATION. G. E. 


AND 


Volume 1 
422pp.'' 


Advances 





. : an9' “ 

pf Hje r don6 oti the ' sociaV^un^ons' end'ori^^orian 3 - i^uiAxH)?? 8 ^! 5 I 

growiiig field. of behavioural medicine. • 8«aEe. : 

; RESEARCH IN PSYCftbLOGY ANp TASK AND ORGANIZATION. Volume 2 : Advances in 

nd°I W r-- M. M.. ,E. Miller. (Wiley. . ;; £14.95 ju £10 Theory- >1978. 470pp. 

AE08 1 THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF COM- , fimte :(PnSs! . * ’ f 

i^UNISM, R. C; Grlpp. Thomas * 

5ops; Limited. ! \ £3.’ 

An oxamlnatloa o( the history and teqtum ing uaw ot omayioRrat'meomne. V!' A ‘ ' with ^compendium 


Riser (t 


Acid- 
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1976. $4&pp^ includes 
two. major ; technwueff^^Jf'jj rTe*c^ 
v'hnd- the- Thematic 

their variants. OtHet 


[Surveyed.- 
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X03 : AMBUSH AT TOLLY-WEST. Profes- 
sor J. K, Lindsay. Dunrod Press. 

£525 at £3.75 

Case studies in. derogations by the state of 
ueiic liberties In response to IRA and related 
terrorism. 263 pages. 1980. 

1 : 

E30i STUDENTS AND BOOKS.' Peter H. ’ 
mann, -Rout ledge A Kegan Paul 

£7.95 at £3.50 

.Pr Mann's study into ibe use of books in 
unbrevsltiea Is essential' reading. for all con- 
wrned. ■ 

g20 : INTERNAL COLONIALISM. Michael 
"center. iRautledge A Kegan Paul. 

£3.95 at £2.50 

The Celtic fringe in British national develop- 
.m»nt '1536-1S6&. Paperback, international 
Library of Sociology. "• 

SiJi MASS MOVEMENT IN A CHINESE 
•SILAGE 1 Ten Mile Inn, Isabel and David 
Crook. Roy tl-edge A Kegan Paul,. £7, 95- at £4 

The final volume in this classic trilogy tin 
«je effects of tbe Chinese Revolution and 
«ie coming of the Communists.. 

f « : THE FOREMAN s Aspects of TaBk and 
structure. David Dunkerloy. Ro.utledge & 
Kwm PauI, . ; £7,95 at £4 

Thternatfonai Library of- Sociologv- 

•SJi. CLERGY, MINISTERS & PRIESTS. 
j RantiOn, Akin Bryman & Bob Hinlngs. 
Kegaii PaUl,. . £6.95 at £450 
cal analyst covering the Churdi 
the Methddist -Church and the 


v!M England 

H i ■ I uw -W 1 GUIUU WC •UlUi-Ul aim 14m 

^wan Cmholic Church, . fniemntional Lib- 

) ret hf Of Sodplogy, 


Y21 : THE DOMINANT IDEOLOGY THESIS. 
N. Abercrombie, S. 11111 and IL S. Turner. 
George Allen nrul Unwin. £12.50 at £6.95 

A radical critioue of a central theoretical 
concern within modern Marxism, "the dom- 
inant ideology thesis" which explains the 
political passivity of subordinate classes as 
the consequence of ideological incorporation. 

Y22: MIDDLE-CLASS COUPLES: A Study 
of Segregation, Domination and Inequality in 
Marriage. Stephen Edge!!, George Allen and 
Unwin. £6.95 at £4.50 

"This work has the increasingly rare merit 
of conciseness. It is a worthwhile addition to 
our knowledge of contemporary family life." 
—Times Higher Education Sujfplement. 

W12 : SOCIETY AND FERTILITY. M. Potts 
and P. Selnian, Macdonald & Evans Ltd. 

£8.95 at £6.70 

A study of contemporary patterns of repro- 
ductive behaviour, esnoclaliy the "popula- 
tion explosion 11 nf the twentieth century. 

W13 : POLICE AND THE PUBLIC : D. W. P. 
Vurwcli. Macdonald. & Evans Ltd £4.25 at £3 

Written (or the police officer himself, espec- 
ially the young officer; aims tn explain the 
nut urc of the society within which lie works. 

1133 J USABLE KNOWLEDGE. I). K. Cohen 
and C. E. Lindblom. Ynie. £7.85 at £5.80 
Provides questions that should he asked by 
those who are concerned about the impact 
of social science on real life problems. 

Z52 : CENTRAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL 
THEORY. Anthony Giridons. Mzrtnlllan 
Press. E10 at £6.80 

" Giddens is now widely recognised as some- 
thing of o phenomenon among British socio- 
logists . . . way out in -front of any profes- 
sional competitor"— John Rex, Ncu> Society . 

Z51 : THE TWO MARXISMS. Alvin W. 
Gouldner. Macmillan Press. £15 at £7.50 
"... I was left admiring both the depth of 
Gouldner’s scholarship on these matters and 
the originality of his thought "—/oim Rex, 
New Sorietii. 

Z50: CENSUSES, SURVEYS AND PRI- 
VACY. Martin Buimer. Macmillan Press. 

£15 at £9.95 

"... maintains the high quality we have 
come to expect front him . . . the general 
reader . . . -will find this book valuable " — 
THES. 

DD10 : WHO WERE THE FASCISTS 7 Soc- 
ial Roots of European Fascism. Stein 
Ugelvlk Larsen, Bernt Hagtvet and Jan Myk- 
lebust (Editors). Universitetsforlaget. 

£29.50 at E22.15 

This volume, cross-national in focus and 
Interdisciplinary in method, presents a com- 
parative overview of European Fascism and 
focuses on the socio-economic background 
and the collective and individual motivations 
behind the various Fascist movements. 

HH24 1 VAGRANCY: Some New Perspec- 
tives. Tim Cook (Editor). Academic Press- 
£3.80 at £2.80 (paperback) 
"Vagrancy" sets down some familiar per- 
spectives and opens fresh debates by looking 
at the problem from a new viewpoint. 

MM47 : DEVIANCE- AND CONTROL IN 
EUROPE. H. Blanchi. Wiley. £12.05 at £9 
1975. 234pp. Offers a radical perspective bn 
the processes of social control and the 
sociology of deviance in several European 

countries. 

MM48 1 PERSPECTIVES IN Tlte SOCIOh 
LOGY OF SCIENCE. S. Blunie. Wiley. 

- £13.85 at £10.35 

1977. 246pp. Concerns the social structure -pf 
science, and the influence of social, political 
and economic aspects of society as it im» 
pinges upon science. 

MM52: NOT QUITE LIKE HOME’ Small 
Hostels , for Alcoholics and Others. Shirley 
Otto. 'Wiley. £10.10’ at £7.50 

1978. 234pp. Examines the theory and prec- 
. tlce of small therapeutic hostels and 
describes Jn detail 1 their regimes and results. 

MM51 1 ON LICENCE: A Study of Parole. 
Pauline Morris. Wlldy. £10.25 el £7.30 
1975. -168pp. Examines the perceptions and 
hopes about parole of the authorities and 
of prisoners eligible for parole in two British 
prisons. 


MM53 : CREATING A COMMUNITY OP * ^log,ln\ classic. 


MM 54 : PRIVACY. J. IL Young. Wiley. 

E13.R0 at £8 

197>S. 358pp. The common theme concerns 
[he Individual, the growing invasion of 
Individual privacy, and the extent to which 
(his invasion is necessary for the common 
good. 

MM 49 : THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF - 
ATTENTION. M. R. A. Chance. Wiley. 

£16.70 at £9.50 

1976. 350pp. Examines the concept of social 
attention in nnimuls and humans ; seeks com- 
mon ground in research findings which 
could explain human behaviour. 

MM50: ADVANCES IN EXPERIENTIAL 
SOCIAL PROCESSES. Vol 1. C. L. Cooper. 
Wiley. £11.50 at £8.50 

1978. 236pp. Designed to bring together 
theory, praedee and research in experiential 
1 learning techniques and tn highlight the 
applications to diffemu fields. 

MM 152 ; FROM DRINKING TO ALCOHOL- 
ISM. 1>. Robinson. Wiley. 

£10.60 at £7.90 (cloth) 
1975. 224pp. The author presents a socio- 
logical perspective on the process of becom- 
ing mi alcohol U- 

AC02: SINGLE BLESSEDNESS: Observa- 
tions on the Single SIiHuk In Married Society. 
Margaret Arinins. Helncmann Educational 
Rooks. £6.50 at £3.95 

Cased. This fascinating bonk is an eloquent 
mid wellsirgucd celebration of unmarried 
life in u married society. 

AD05 : SALVATION AND PROTEST. Prof 
R. Wallis. •Franc'’* Plrncr. £12.50 at £9.25 

Investigates -why people join together to 
restore moral standards when society seems 
no longer to desire standards ol that kind. 

TT13 : THE CIVILIZING PROCESS : Vohimo 
1 1 The History of Manners. Norbcrt Ellas. 
Rasil Blackwell Publisher. £12 at £9 

“This is an imaginative, adventurous, end 
intellectually satisfying book. . . — British 

Journal of Sociology. 

TT10: THE BREAKING OP THE IMAGE 1 
A Sociology of Christian Theory and Prac- 
tice. David Martin. Basil -Blackwell 
Publisher. £8.95 at E6.72 

"It brines nothing but pleasure to read, Jilt 
comments, often barbed, on modern preach. 
Ing, the new liturgy and much else.*’— Tahlat, 

TT04 : LANDSCAPES OF FEAR. Yi-fu Tuan. 
Basil {Blackwell Publisher. £10 at £7.50 

A unique exploration of one of the great 
taboo subjects in human experience. 

YY4I j FREE AND E NN OBLE D— Source 
Readings In tfae Development of Victorian 
Feminism. C. Bauer and L. Kilt (Editors). 
Pergamon Press. £20 at £15 

317pp. Hardcover. A collection of original 
materials mainly from contemporary Jour- 
nals,, in which the Woman Question is fully 
discussed. 

MM 153 : FROM DRINKING TO ALCOHOL- 
ISM. D. Robinson. Wiley. 

£4.90 at £3.50 (paper) 
1976. 224pp. The author presents a socio- 
logical perspective in the process of becom- 
ing an alcoholic. • 

MM111 : THE ANALYSES OF GURYEV 
DATA. C. A. O'Miifrcheartofflh. Wiley. 

£14.95 at £10 

..Volume .1: Exploring {Data Structure. 1977. 
230pp. * 

MM112 : THE ANALYSIS OF SURVEY 
DATA. C. A. O'Mukchcartalgh. -Wiley. 

£14.95 at £10 

Volume 2 : -Model Fitting. 4977. 272pp. 

MM 113 1 THE ANALYSIS OF SURVEY 
DATA. Volumes 1 add 2. C. A. O'MuIr- 
cheartalgh. Wiley. £27.60 at £18 

2 Volumo aet. it977. 562pp. 

SS07 1 PROPERTY, PATERNALISM AND 
POWER : Class and Control In Rural 
England. Howard Newby, Colin Bell, David 
Rose and Peter Saunders. , (Hutchinson' Uni- 
versity Library. £12.50 e( £8.95 

a sustained, analysis of- class and 
property relations in capitalist society which 
.makes, a ■fundamental, contribution to -the 
central concerns of. pout tear sociology . . . 

a One Inina It- a I ^IkimIp 


AE08 : SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY FOR SOCIO- 
LOGISTS. D. Field (Editor). Thomas Nelson 
& Sun Limited. £3.75 at £2,25 

A selection of readings which break away 
from the traditional Individual versus society 
dilemma. 

AED7: MAX WEBER: J. E. T. Eldridge 
(Editor). Thomas Nelson & Sons Limited. 

£3.75 at £2.25 

This bnok offers a full assessment of Weber's 
ideas and clarifies his important position 
amongst the founders of sociology. 

AE09 : KARL MARX. Z. A. Jordan (Editor). 
Thnmus Nelson St Sons Limited. 

£3.75 at £2.25 

This bnok systematically investigates all 
aspects of 'Marx's work and estimates the 
value of his model for sociological analysis. 

AD04 ■ CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL MOBIL- 
ITY. C. J. Richardson. Frances Pinter. 

£13 at £9.50 

Focuses nn where the mobile came from hi 
the social hierarchy, where they have got 
to uitd hnw they arrived. 


INQUIRY, CONFLICT, COLLABORATION, 
TRANSFORMATION,. W. R, TtwherV Wlloy. 

. -1; ' £9.50 at £G 

<1976. 20Qpfr. : (Describes the .evolution of a 
school sewing alienated black -and white 
students during the tumultuous years of the 
late 1960s. • • 


8S08 : Social and medical problems 
OF THE ELDERLY. Kenneth Hazel. 
Hutchinson University (Library. £8.95 at £3 
Essential reading for physicians practising 
geriatric -medicine, social workers and. all 
Concerned with the elderly. 


Your postal application la freo of 
charge. 


URBAN PLANNING 


MM02: OPTIMIZATION OF TRANSPORT 
NETWORKS. P. A. Stcentjrluk. -Wilov. 

£14.90 at £7.50 

1974. 342pp. The transport network optimiza- 
tion problem is stated mathematically and 
followed by a survey of the most important 
methods of solving it. 

SS09 : TIIE FUTURE OF CITIES. Edited 
by Andrew Blowers, Chris Haranett and 
Philip Sarre. Hutchinson. £4.50 at £3.25 
Planning the future city, what is happening 
to the city and what we can do about k. 

SSlOs THE DYNAMICS OF URBANISM. 
Peter F. Smith. Hutchinson. £3.95 at £2.95 

" Compulsive, dangerous, stimulating and 
frustrating hook about the cardiological 
weakness of our present day cities and 
towns ." — Architectural Psychology News- 
letter. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YY12: MAGNIFICENT MYTH. A. Wiener. 
Pergamon Press. £19.50 at £13 

413pp. Hardcover. Examines institutional 
control of man’s physical and socio-economic 
environments, its present status and future 
developments. 

YY13 : CHINA’S ROAD TO DEVELOP- 
MENT. N, Maxwell (Editor). Pergamon 
Press. £24 at £18 

2nd Edition. 3G5pp. Hardcover. A 1 col-, 
lection of papers written fay specialists cover- 
ing all aspects of the social and economic 
development of iCfaine. 

YY14 t THE FUtURE IN OUR HANDS. Bilk 
Damnum. Pergamon Press. £10.75 at £8 
190pp. Hardcover. Demonstrates how in- 
dividuals in affluent societies can, fay chang- 
ing their lifestyle, end injustices suffered by 
inhabitants of developing cdumtles. . 

CIOs A GEOGRAPHY OF THE LIFE- 
WORLD t MOVEMENT REST AND EN- 
COUNTER, David Seaman. Croom Helm. 

£12.95 at £7.95 

A phenomenology of everyday environ- 
mental experience : it demonstrates the 
Value of a human i sue approach to geography. 

L2V: DICTIONARY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING-— 2nd Edition. J. L. Noyler 
and G. U. F. Noyler. Butterworths. 

£8.50 at £6.40 

A .dictionary for cnginaerSi students, tech- 
nicians, apprentices and others requiring n 
concise reference to mechanical engineering 
terminology, 

L22: CONSERVATION AND RESTORA- 
TION OF PICTORIAL ART. N. S. 
Brommelle and F. Smith. Buttarworths; 

£25 at £18jg' 

An in-depth technical history of . painting, 
discussing technique^ for the conservation 
end restoration of works of art on papej-. 
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ACADEMIC PUBLISHERS SPRING BOOK OFFER 


MISCELLANEOUS continued 

Y23 : MOULDS OP UNDERSTANDING i A 
Pattern of Natural Philosophy. Selected es- 
says by Joseph Needham, edited by Gary 
Woiuky. George Allen and Unwin. 

£12 at £6.95 

In these essays the relationship between 
science, religion and politics are examined. 
Needham shows himself as a perceptive 
critic of the role of applied science in capit- 
alist societies. 

L23 : DICTIONARY OF DATA PROCES- 
SING. J. Maynard. Butterworths. 

£8.50 at £6.40 

Contains some 4,000 terms and includes a 
list of acronyms and abbreviations with an 
explanation of basic flowchart symbols. 

LZ4i DICTIONARY OF NUTRITION AND 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY— 4th Edition. A. E. 
Bender. .Butterworths. £8.50 at £6.40 

Provides definitions and concise explanations 
of icchnicot terminology for home econo- 
mists, domestic scientists, medical .prac- 
titioners, teachers and chemists. 

L25 1 TRIROLOGY HANDBOOK. M. J. Ncaic. 
Butterworths. £22.50 nt £20.60 

In six parts, covering the areas of com- 
ponents. lubricants and lubrication, 
materials, environments, failures and repair, 
and basic data. 

MM01 s COMPARATIVE STATISTICAL IN- 
FERENCE. V. Barnett. Wiley. £13.25 at £5 
1973. 304pp. A comprehensive treatment 
of statistical inference and decision making, 
aimed at advanced students, primarily in 
statistics, concerned with decision making- 


APPLIED SCIENCES 


Zll : URBAN AIR-POLLUTION MODEL- 
LING. Michael M. Benarle. Macmillan 'Pub- 
lishers. £30 at £18 

This monograph collects , together the 
methods, models and formulae iiaed for esti- 
mating air pollution concentrations in urban 
areas. 

Z10: THE FAST BREEDER REACTOR- 
NEED? COST? RISK?. Colin Sweet. Mac- 
millan Publishers. £20 at £13 

This collection of papers assess the need for 
new technology such as the fastbreeder 
reactor, the costs Involved arid the possible 
risks. 

HH25 1 HUMAN INTERACTION WITH 
COMPUTERS. H. T. Smith and T. R. G. 
Green. Academic Press. 

£6.40 at £4.60 (paperback) 
This book aims to narrow the gap between 
the computer and the user in a number of 
different are.as, • 


«“■ ST,BUNG l "fe$JSS3 i 

"... attempts to bring together the many D 
forms, to describe the Stirimg cvcie and t0 t 
point to areas .where they will be -used. a 
The Engineer. c 

YY30 : SOLAR HYDROGEN ENERGY 

SYSTEMS. T. Ohta. Pergamon Press 

£21 at E14 j 

264pp. Hardcover. Provides a detailed and 
practical review of the fundamentals and the ■ 
latest research of water-splitting systems 
using solar energy. j 

YY29: LASER MACHINING AND WELD- 
ING. N. Rykalin et al. Pergamon Press. , 

£21 at E14 j 

310pp. (Hardcover. Provides a wealth of , 
well-referenced practical information on the , 
subject, including the new advances in 
theory, practice and applications. 

YY28: PHYSICAL METALLURGY OF 

PLATINUM METALS. E. Savitsky et al. 
Pergamon Press. £24 at £16 

396pp. Hardcover. Reviews the current 
state of the art, advances and development 
of physicochemical physical metallurgy with 
particular reference to platinum metals. 

855 1 THE VARIOUS AND INGENIOUS 
MACHINES OF AGOST1NO RAMELU 
(1588). Translated by Martha Teach Gnudi 
and E. S. Ferguson. Scolar Press. £60 at £35 
One of the earliest and most influential 
books on machines, including all 194 plates 
and translations of the original text. 

WW01 : PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
SCIBNCES. 2 Vols. William Whewell. Frank 
Cass. £40 at £20 (sot) 

1847; repro. (1967. An exact reproduction 
of Lhe >1847 edition of Whcwelrs famous 
work. 

WW02 : A HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. 3 Vols. William Whewell. Frank 
Cass. £60 at £30 (set) 

1837 ; repr. 1967. An exact -facsimile of the 
1837 edition of W he Well’s famous history. 

YY34: ENERGY AND THE ENVIRON- 
MENT— A Risk Benefit Approach. H. Ashby 
et al. Pergamon Press. £11-25 at £8.45 
316pp. Hardcover. Analyses the technology 
of current and developing energy systems 
and the societal response to the incurred 
risks and environmental problems. 

YY33 : INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION. M. G. 
Billet. Pergamon Press. £12.25 at £9 

139pp. Hardcover. Provides a detailed ap- 
praisal of all the important lubricants, 
greases and production oils used in industry. 

YY32 t COMMUNICATON WITH EXTRA- 
TERRESTRIAL INTELLIGENCE. J. Billing- 
ham and R. Pesek. Pergamon Press. ' 

£20 at £14 

232pp. Hardcover. -Presents an up-to-date 
i analysis of many of the fundamental ques- 
tions and conclusions concerning this topical 
subject. 


W14: ADVERTISING LAW. R. G. Lawson. 
Macdonald & Evans. £1° at £7.50 

Material Is grouped by topic, Including chap- 
ters on copyright and trade descriptions For 
advertisers, advertising agencies and stu- 
dents. 

W15 : STATISTICS FOR BUSINESS, 

FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING. J. P. Dickin- 
son. Macdonald & Evans. £6.50 at £4.75 

Meets the requirements of professional, 
polytechnic and -university examinations and 
provides a modern approach to the -use of 
statistics. 

W16: COMMERCIAL BANKING LAW. 

R. Pennington and A. Hudson. Macdonald 
& .Evans (Ltd. £7.50 at £5.50 

Covers the lew relating to negotteble instru- 
ments, the bank giro system and bankers 
commercial credits 

253 : INDUSTRIAL INNOVATION-Tech- 

noiogy, Policy, ‘Diffusion. Michae^^L Baker. 

The diversity of contributions to an interna- 
tional symposium embrace the whole process 
of innovation, through development to com- 
mercialization and diffusion. 

AA10: UNCERTAINTY AND BUSINESS 
DECISIONS. G. Shackle. (Liverpool Univer- 
sity Press. £5 at £2.50 

Based on contributions from (mathematicians, 
philosophers, psychologists, economists and 
statisticians, this is a comprehensive survey 
of The Theory of Expectation. 

AA09: ON THE NATURE OF BUSINESS 
SUCCESS. G. L. S. Shackle (Editor). Liver- 
pool University Press. £5 at £2.50 

This (look argues that technical advance 
depends upon intellectual invention, develop- 
ment of intellectual tools and a different 
approach to problems. 

M90 : PROBLEM SOLVING. Prof F. H. 
George. Duckworth. £16. at £12 

1980. 206pp. The first book to cover all 
applications, invaluable both for experienced 
managers and for beginning students. 

HH27 : MANAGERIAL COMMMUNICA- 

TION i Concepts, Approaches and Technl- 

X ues. Theodore D. Wein shall (Editor) . 
cademic Press. £16.60 at £12.28 

The " Co mm unicog ram" Is discussed in rola- 
> tion to the reciprocity of communication, 
. its , feedback, auto-observation and cross- 
cultural aspects. 


AE02 : QUALITY CONTROL & rpij. ' 
RILITY. A. G. Robertson. Thomu 1?Z ; 

& Sons Limited. £4.75 at EL? 

A comprehensive introduction to the stAIw 
which assumes no prior knowledge andkS 
mathematical treutment to a minimum.- 

AE01: ENGINEERING ASPECTS W 

SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. K I 
Norton & J. Munro Fraser. Thomu Nthu ■ 

Sc Sous Limited. £4.50 at (JJ| 

A comprehensive coverage of tbe hcun ' 
production processes, Job evaluation J 
work measurement. 

JCHEMISTRY^I 

P05 : CONSERVATION OF RBSOUROt ! 
-Royal Society of Chemistry. £12 it fl ; 

Tills book Should be read by all whom as • 
cornod with the future well-being ofndW 
and who want to decide on a radontlafe f 
tific basis what policies they should them 
and support to conserve present tutud* : 
sources and to find replacement! Ionian 
they begin to dwindle. ■ 

P01 1 INORGANIC BIOCHEMISTS JU L ? 
H. A. O. Hill. Royal Society of .- 

This subject has developed dramatMlj br- 
ing this decade and it is helleVadjm Am 
volume which reviews relevant-writ «» 
subject published literature publliwd »p» 
late 1977, will ease the burden tc iworsak . 
biochemists as thoy seek to » 
work to fields far beyond the cwflnn * . 
the traditional disciplines. 

P02 ! RECENT ADVANCE8INTmraa 
1STRY OF B-LACTAM ANTIBIOTICS. 1 
Elks. Royal Society off Chemlftg- . 

Within the last few years new ; 

enabled a greatly increased rMgadWJ; 
tures to be produced. Important.*^#® . 
•being done in the iso [at Ion °j 
occurring variations on theB^«^«g_. 
With novel Structures and lWologtel«» 
ties. This volume contains the papwww 
ing most of the new lines of 
viaing a timely review of this rapidly _ 
ing topic. ■ ■ ■. .< 

■ J33 1 THE PROTON IN 

. Bell. Chapman & Hall. 

1 A comprehensive text on acl^ass 

■ for all chemistry undergra^M . 

» tional material of valua to research. 


MM132 1 LOCATIONAL DYNAMIC8 OF 
MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY. L. Collins. 
Wiley. . ... £19.30 at £10.50 

1975. 412pp. Deals with theoretical and 
methodological problems associated with the 
study of changing patterns of industrial loca- 
tion. Plus a section on case-studies. 


134: 111E IDENTIFICATION^ 

LAR SPECTRA. R. W. B. 

Gaydon. Chapman &HaH. £27 * 5B . .u,-. 
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HH26 1 COMMUNICATING WITH MICRO- ] 
COMPUTERS: An Introduction to the 1 
Technology of Man-Computer Cemmunlca- - 1 
ticuv.lan H, Witten. Academic . Press. 

. £4.95 at £3.70 (paperback) 

. Tjh 1$ book goes a long way towards lifting ' 
the yell of mystery dividing man from ma!ch- 
■ .toe. .... ■ • •, 

Mam : protection against, atmos- . 

.PHERIC CORROSION > Theories add -i ■ 
Methods. K. Bar tin. WUey. £13 , at £9.75 
1976. 204pp. Summarizes those Actions of : 

; corrosion science and technology 1 involved ip 
. .'atmospheric corrosion, bridging the gap be- 
"{tween theory and practise. .- 

•• ■ MM74 » S£A SURVEYING. A.'ifeiTngbath.,: 

Wllpy. > " • ' £33.93 at nttSO . 

1975.. 554pp. Covers the principles 'of nl l - 
types of measurement and investigation, (or 
ihip-bornc surveyors. Bound In two covers:, , 
. . Text. and Illustrations. . •’ 

. ! MM75 1 • APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHIC 

• , THEORY. P. RoyraUskL Wiley- . 


YY31 j ENERGY FOR SURVIVAL. H. Mes- 
sel. Pergamon Press. £16.50 at £11.50 
440pp. Hardcover. Presents leotures, given 
by International authorities, on mankind's 
struggle, to develop alternative sources of 
energy;- ‘ • 


'Titles Included |ri the ‘Book Otter* 
five not pteauppoaed . to. carry a . 
VaoofnnMhdatioti from the - Editors 
,:.of thi TU or THE8. .. r - ; 


BUSINESS AMD 
MANAGEMENT 


MM133 : BUSINESS ECONOMIC PLAN- 
NING : Theory, Practice and Economic Plan- 
ning. G. Eliauon. IWiley v £9.25 at £4.50 
1976. 324pp. An analysis of various aspects 
i of the formal planning systems used in some 
i North American, Bntlsh and continental 
. European corporations. 

MM134: COMPUTERS AND ACCOUNTING. 

; T. W. McRae. Wiley. £7.30 at £3.50 

- 1976. jl80pp. This book ia intended to in- 
’■ rarest accountants in computers , and it dis- 
cusses the extent to which information tech- 
i hology impinges oh accounting. - 

. MM135: STATISTICAL SAMPLING FOR 
t AUDIT AND CONTROL. T, W. McRno. 
Wiley. .* ... . . £13.30 at £7 

1974.; -. 300ppv This booji is, concerned with 
•• the; pbpltcatldn . of .. statistical . . sampling 
methods 4n auditing and financial control, . 


uayaon. lunapmon « 

Fourth edition: coverso^.^J^'.;;'- 
spectra with wavelength 
graphs. VnSuafblo text for researc ... ( 
spoctroscoiplc analysis. • ;> 

P03« HAZARDS ' 

ORATORY 2nd Edition. G. D. 

Society of Chemistry. 

Hazards in tho Chomlcall^*^ 1 ^^ 
handbook for all types <rf %*£>?.. 

mont. Tho second odltlon^co^ 
on the Health and 

ronctive -chemical Imzards, ^ 

ords and toxicology. 


eras ana toxtcoiuur* -a.rasei, fRr . i 
. on the properties, warnlni Pj 
tions, toxic effects, hazardous reaa ., 
aid treatments, fire hazards anoiPg^ 
posal procedures for all eontnw* t -. . i 
.chemicals, 

P04 : CHEMISTRY AND 3PA.SSS J 
SOCIETY. Royal Society ot.CO^^I 

This unique and timely vjj 
gather a wealth of hard fact ptf* 
opinion concerning wffS 


ACADEMIC PUBLISHERS SPRING BOOK OFFER 


MM136 i MANAGEMENT FO ^ GROWTH. 
R. Normsnn. Wiley, . . ; , £13^S at£6 


MM154 1 MANAGEMENT Si 
MICS. R. G, Coyle. -Wiley. 


SYSTEM DYNA- 


£21.45 at £10 (doth) 


O . rJhtOTuuHAFHIvJ ft. worrowm, wiiey*..-. ■ • • „• tW^5 at £6 , lQ „ . V‘ ii- • ..7 j 7 , i ■ • 


w. m. \ 

^ll 


■■■•: . .- . ,- L . > civeneas .wmt in xti 

1972. $4.4pp; . Provides pertinent technical \ thd growth process 
. injormBtlon . with ; major, emphasis dn the 1 ■" ■ • 

. .capdbljh ies of the photographic •; ipedlum.' . MM137 S WORK OI 
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i: 
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MMiist the: engi neering 6f 

DAME. - H. H, ‘ Thomas. Wildy. £5I T 


opinion concerning Ji -«.d tcpZ 

problems facing society 

The energy crisis ; th ® f ft r e Xg 
Shortage ; the problemaQf^® d ^^i^j 
uig numbers of our species , t| 

: pollution j the “ quality 
its aspects ; future economic 
Innovation arid new materials 

L26 1 SOLVENT 

SPECTROSCOPIC ANALYSIS; <r 

Butterworths.- 

Detaiistriedand^^edmci^^^ 


CHEMISTRY continued 

L28 : KINETICS AND DYNAMICS OF ELE- 
MENTARY GAS REACTIONS. Ian W. M. 
Smith. (Butterworths. £25 at £18.75 

This volume examines the nature of elemen- 
tary chemical reactions as individual -molecu- 
lar processes ; for research workers and 
graduate students. 

HH29 : AIR POLLUTION CHEMISTRY. 
John D. Butler. Academic (Press. 

£27.60 at £20 

This book Introduces the methods to assess 
airborne chemicals’ toxicity, distribution, 
stability, and influence on climate. 

HII30 : AN INTRODUCTION TO SPECTRO- 
SCOPY FOR BIOCHEMISTS. S. B. Brown 
(Editor). Academic Press. £16.60 at £12.40 
This book provides a basis for appreciating 
current literature and describes the value of 
spectroscopy in solving biochemical prob- 
lems. 

1 11128 : METALS IN THE ENVIRONMENT. 
II. A. Waldron (Editor). Academic Press. 

£22.40 at £16.80 
The impact of metals in the environment, 
and on the health of those in contact with 
them, is objectively discussed. 

MM64 1 INTRODUCTION TO LIQUID 
STATE CHBMISTRY. Y. Marcus. Wiley. 

£15.85 at £9 

1977. 376pp. This introduction to liquid state 
chemistry applies the tools of statistical 
mechanics and thermodynamics to the equili- 
brium properties of liquids. 

MM65 1 STRUCTURAL STUDIES OF 
MACROMOLECULES BY SPECTROSCOPIC 
METHODS. K. J. Ivin. Wiley. 

£24.05 at £9.50 

1976. 354pp. Brings together information 
about the application of some of the more 
recently developed spectroscopic methods 
to the study of macromoiecules. 

MM66 1 POLYVINYL ALCOHOL t PROPER. 
TIES AND APPLICATIONS. C. A. Finch. 
Wiley. ' £38.65 at £13.50 

1973. 640pp. This book Is a comprehensive 
treatment of fully and partly hydrolysed 
Polyvinyl alcohol. 

MM67 1 THE AROMATIC SEXTET. E. Clar, 
WUey. £3.80 at £2.85 (paper) 

1972. 138pp. An explanation- of the modern 
concept of aromaticity, written by one of 
the world’s leading experts on the subject. 

MM68: ORGANIC REACTION MECHAN- 
ISMS 1976. A. R. Butler. tWiley. 

; £45.45 at £34 

£977. ,696pp. This volume surveys work on 
organic reaction -mechanisms appearing in 
i i tne literature -dated (December, 19757 to 
j. • November, 1976, 

MM62 : QUANTUM MECHANICS OF MOLE- 
Stf*AR CONFORMATIONS. B, Pullman. 

WU «y. £23.40 at £15 

1976. 422pp. (Describes quantum mechanical 
, • computations in the field of molecular con- 
\ :■ ‘hrmatlons, and their extension throughout 

j,.-. . 1 ‘"dae front of molecular systems. • 

5KKL ! INTERNAL ROTATION IN MOLE- 
I •. CULES, W. -J. Ondlle-Thomag, Wiley. 

£34.85 at £10 

f- : i® 7 *; 624pp. Describes modem develop, 

r }■;. 2®P^ S . Ui the use of physical and theoretical 
techniques to study problems in conforms- 
Uoqal analysis. 

r (FORTRAN IV IN CHEMISTRY. G. 

L . Beech. Wiley. £17.85 at £10 

k ” If 75, , ^Upp. Presents detailed descriptions 

F.-'v . relevant computer programmes with an 
uv ! "f c p unt of thi underlying chemical prlri- 


vecaue tneo am* »»»- ft 

extraction as applied 

arid methods .used ^ °^ r .V , l ! S 

chemistry. . . 

L27 : 80LtD-LlQWD 
ENGINEERS. L. Svarovsky, ;^ ^ 


S i «^'‘ASSISS£: -m SsairaSS 


ThU ti^le comprises W 

a team of eight experts, c v 

field of solid-liquid seperqtiOP- 


’■ ** *’ /?. ■» 1 "',;— ,?7 


MM156: REACTIVE INTERMEDIATES IN 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. N. S. Isaacs. 
Wiley. £21.85 at £14 (cloth) 

1974. 564pp. ‘Brings together reactions 
which occur via a common type of inter* 
mediate rather than classifying them by the 
nature of the product. 

MM157 : REACTIVE INTERMEDIATES IN 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. N. S. Isaacs 
Wiley. £6.95 at £6.70 (paper) 

1974. 564pp. Brings together reactions 
which occtir via a common type of inter- 
mediate rather than classifying them by 
the nature of the product. 

MM106: MACROMOLECULES. Volume 1. 
II. G. Elias. Wiley. £35.20 at £12.50 
The first English translation front the Ger- 
man, of -the standard work on the chemistry 
and physics of macromolecules. Volume 1 : 

1975. 612pp. 

MM 107 : MACROMOLECULES. Volume 2. 
H. G. Ellas. Wiley. £39.10 at £13.50 

Tho first English translation from the Ger- 
man, of the standard .work on the chemistry 
dnd physics of macromoiecules. Volume 2 : 
1975. G80pp. 

MM 108 : MACKOMOLFCULES. Volumes 1 
and 2. II. G. Elias. Wiley. £74.30 at £26 
Tltc first English translation from the Ger- 
man of tho standard work on the chemistry 
and physics of macromoiecules. Set : l,292pp 
1975. 


Your postal application la fraa ol 
charge. 


MM109: BLOCK AND GRAFT COPOLY- 
MERIZATION. R. J. Cercsa. Wiley. 

£23 at £17.25 

Volume 1 : 1973. 390pp. Experts describe 
the technological aspects as well as the 
scientific criteria of block and graft copoly- 
mers of industrial importance. 


MMllOr BLOCK AND GRAFT COPOLY- 
MERIZATION. R. J. Ceresa. Wiley. 

£25.05 at £18.75 
Volume 2: 0975. 420pp. Experts describe 
the technological aspects as -well as tbe 
scientific criteria of block and graft copoly- 
mers of industrial Importance. 

YY43 : RADIATION CHEMISTRY OF 

CARBOHYDRATES. N. K. Kochetkov et al. 
Pergamon (Press, £22 at £15.40 

256pp. Hardcover. Covers all available data 
on the subject, tbe main methods used In 


Th*7 ditool mail 

Mrirdh'6, 1981. 
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■ • DISPERSION POLYMERIZATION 

*N ORGANIC MEDIA. K. E. J. Barrett. 
Wiley. . £20.15 a( £H 

1 it 7 ?*. 338RP- Presents a systematic account 
?L the undorlyfng theoretical principles of 
Processes, and a description of pro- 
:i. c ®dures and applications. . ... 

TSE 1 i.£8 EM ^ T H Y OF NATURAL PRO- 
!PAKA T fSUa? ->- TEI N FIBERS. R. s. Asquith. Wiley, 
fcu. ■ ' • . '. £28.20 at £12.70 

7; i? 7 ?* .438 PP^ Thii book on protein fibres 
*7 pf®!®, . detail 1 with protein science and 

9 he hi (cal technologies related to fibres. 

JSJSi J®? 0 !™ STATES IN ORGANIC 
S, V«EMISTRY. j. A. Bar Drop. Wiley, 
fci/- £23,40 at £1? 

jk - 7 -SS* ^8 3pp. Treatj the behaviour of elec- 
fe,. -excited states of organic ntole- 

rf-iaif 1 *T theif dreation,- radiative and non- 
radiative pathways and chemical reactions. 


the study of the primary stages of radiolysis, 
etc. 

YY44: CHEMICALS FOR CROP PROTEC- 
TION AND PEST CONTROL. M. B. Green 
et eL Pergamon Press. £6.25 at £3.75 

300pp. Flexacbver. A revised edition of an 
authoritative guide for students and workers 
in applied biology and chemistry. 

YY4S : HIGH EXPLOSIVES AND PROPEL- 
LANTS. 8. Fordhatn. Pergamon Press. 

£5.95 at £4.45 

2nd Edition, 208pp. Fleodcover. A factual 
account of CJq>loswes and accessories and 
their uses. Reviews the industry as a whole 
and describes all major products. 

YY46: ENERGY AND THE CHEMICAL 
SCIENCES, S. D. Christian & J. J. Zncker- 
mao. Pergamon Press. £12^0 at £8.10 
144pP. Hardcover. (Discusses the connection . 
between chemistry ana the energy problem 1 
and covers new advances. 

YY47 : PHY8IOCHEMICAL METHODS FOR , 
WATER AND WASTE WATER TREAT- 
MENT. L. Pawlowski. Pergamon Press. 

£25 at £18.75 

335pp. Hardcover: Provides a broad view of 
chemical processes applicable to water and 
waste water, treatment and also the recovery 
of water and ebneentratod chemicals frpm 
waste waMY. 


YY48 1 CHEMRAWN 1 1 Future Sources of 
Organic Raw Materials. L. S. St-PJerre and 
G. R. Brown.: Pergamon Press. £23 at £17.25 
700pp. Hardcover. Defines and sets in, per- 
sportive those factors: that will, ultimately 
determine the sources of organic raw 
materials necessary to support world chemi- 
cal Industries. ■ 


A 1-103 ; THEORY OF SPECTROSCOPY. O. 
Howarth. Thomas Nelson & Eons Limited. 

£4.25 at £2.55 

A useful introduction for the non-spccialist 
to the elementary theory and logical struc- 
ture of spectroscopy. 

AE04 : GAS KINETICS. M. F. R. Mulcahy. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Limited. 

£4.75 at £2.85 

The author has taken an experimental and 
factual approach to give a general survey 
of this subject. 

YY42 : CII-ACIDS. O. A. Reutov et al. Per- 
grnnon Press. £17.75 at £12.40 

232pn. Hardcover. A guide to all existing 
problems of -OH- acidity which covers new 
experimental methods and data. 


YY49 : METABOLIC ACTIVATION ' OF 
POLYNUCLEAR AROMATIC HYDROCAR- 
BONS. W-S. Tseng and G. W. Griffin. 
Pergamon iPress. ' •. £16 et £11.20 

134pp. Hardcover, A detailed'' survey of the 
recopt lllerature on the mechanism of chemi- 
cal 1 carcinogenesis by. polynuclear- hydro* 
carbons. ’’ 


EDUCATION 


MM158 : ALL THINGS BRIGHT AND 
RKAUTIFUI. ? — A Sociological Study of In- 
fants’ Classrooms. R. A. King. Wiley. 

£3.60 at £2.70 (paper) 

1978. 16Gpp. Provides the first detailed 
sociological account of infant education — 
social class and .sex differences : educational 
priority areas ; compensatory education. 

MM 159 : ALL THINGS BRIGHT AND 
BEAUTIFUL ?— A Sociological Study of In- 
fants* Classrooms. R. A. King. -Wlley. 

£9.15 at £6.50 (cloth) 
1978. I66up. Provides the first detailed 
socin logical account of in fruit education — 
social class and sux differences : educational 
priority areas ; compensatory education. 

C26 : EDUCATION UNDER SIX. Denison 
Dcasey. Croont Helm. £8.50 at £5.95 

A history of primary cducution from I'astor 
Obe rim's village schools in eighteenth cen- 
tury Alsace to die present day. 

C08 : MARX AND EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 
AND CHINA. R. F. Price. Croom Helm. 

E14.9S at £6.95 

Argues that Mao Ze-Dong’s educational sys- 
tem has come closer to the Marxist ideal ; 
a detailed comparative study. 

J35 : EDUCATION IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR. P. H. J. H. Gooden. Methuen. 

£25 at £15 

A study in policy and administration. 
"... this Is a work of skill and authority for 
which all students of education and of the 
social history of the Second World War 
■will be deeply grateful.” The Timet Literary 
Supplement. 

503 t CHILDWATCHING AT PLAYGROUP 
AND NURSERY SCHOOL (HB), Sylva, Roy 
and Fainter. Gram McIntyre. £10.95 at £6.95 
Of all the activities at playgroup and nur- 
sery school, which benefit the children and 
how are they best promoted? 

504 3 CHILDREN AND MINDERS (HB). 
Bryant, Harris and Newton, Grant McIntyre. 

£10.95 at £6.95 
Can even the most concerned minders pro- 
vide the kind of care needed by insecure 
children away from home? 

505 t CHILDREN AND DAY NURSERIES 
(HB). Garland and White. Grant McIntyre. 

£8.95 at £5.95 

What is life in a day nursery like, and how 
do staff's management systems affect rela- 
tions between children arid adults ? r • 

Z12 : GRANTS REGISTER 1979-81. Roland 
Turner. . (Macmillan Press. £12 at £6 

Up-to-date information on over a million 
awards available for advanced study,. 
"Grants Register must bo the answer to the 
graduate’s pray era.” — TLS. 

Y24 :WORLD FAITHS IN EDUCATION. W. 
Owen Cole, Editor. > George Alien arid Un- 
win. /. £10. at £6 

A study of the place of world faiths In edu- 
cation written to help students and teachers 
face the challenges in teaching RE today. 
(Unwin Education Books). 


The Academic Publish ere 
Spring Book Offer appears 
Jointly In The Time* Literary " 
Supplement end Tho Times 
-Hlghfcr Education Supplement. . 
Some tides are common to both 
but many appear In only end .. 
publication. 


Y25 : PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS 

FOR THE CURRICULUM. Allen Brent. 
George Allen and Unwin. £4.95 at £3.50 
A valuable introduction for tho student to 
the difficult subject of knowledge end the 
curriculum. The work of Plato. Newman, 
Freire and Hirst is studied In detail. 


S02 : UNDER FIVE IN BRITAIN (HB). 
Jerome Bruner. Gram McIntyre, 

£10.95 at £6.95 

Introductory volume in Oxford Pre-school 
Research Project ; examines what kinds of 
day care arc available and what changes are 
needed. 


KK04 : BRITISH COLONIAL EXPERIENCE 
IN EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: A 
Survey of Non-Forma! Education for Rural 
end Agricultural Development. A. J. Lover- 
idge. University College Cardiff Press. 

£3.25 at £2.40 

This study makes a comprehensive survey of 
British post World Wav experience In non* 
formal education for rural And agricultural 
development In the former ‘British Colonial 
dependencies. Useful not only to the grow- 
ing numbers of researchers and project 
developers in this field but also for those 
who wish tn gain a now appreciation of tho 
often unheralded contributions of officers 
of the British Colonial Service. 


KK05 : THE CASE OK PERU : Educational 
Change in Latin America. Beatrice Avalos. 
University College Cardiff Press. 

£2.95 at £2.20 

A basis for discussion and analysis of the 
areas of concern as well as of the problems 
faced bv less developed countries when they 
seek to change. 

“ A well-made hook bv an experienced ob- 
server and participant " — British BuHefin of 
PuMiccftion* on Latin America, the Carib- 
bean, Portugal and Spain, October, 1978. 


MM87 : ASSESSMENT IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. J. Heywood. Wiley. £14.40 at £9.50 
1977. 304pp. Focuses an the relationship 
of examination and assessment to learning 
and teaching in universities and other placeg 
of higher education. 

MM88: EUROPEAN PERSPECTIVES IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION. D. E. Lomax. 
Wiley. £13.95 at £6.50 

1976. 302pp. Examines the development, of 
European teacher education in the context 
of rapid socio-economic and technological 
change in European societies. 

MM89 s INNOVATION IN PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION. G. W. Bassett. Wiley. 

£8.65 at £4.75 

1970. 240pp. Evaluates ion* vatlons in jirl- 
mary education tu Britain and the United 
States as a basis for effective change at 
secondary and higher levels. 

YY19 : EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE 1 
The Case for Radical Change. P. A Cog gin. 
Pergamon Press. £12.50 at £9.35 

170pp. (Hardcover. An intriguing analysis of 
the present crisis In education and society 
which focuses on the destructive tension 
between education and industry. 


YY20 1 THE CHALLENGE OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL CHANGE 1 Limitations and Poten- 
tialities. Edited by M. Bloomer and K. Shaw. 
Pergamon Press. £14.25 at £10.65 

192pp. Hardcover. Reviews several popular 
concepts, of education, analyses their effec- 
tiveness and success, and identifies con- 
straints within which educational ideas are 
• generated. . 

YY16 : ESSAYS ON PLANNING THEORY 
-AND EDUCATION. A Faludl. 'Pergamon 
Press. £11.75 at £7 AS 

196pp. Hardcover. A joint treatment of Urban 
planning theory and education which .aims 
lb improve the education of planners. 

YYI7 ! SOME FACTORS AFFECTING 
ATTAINMENT nt 18+ a A Study of Exeml- 
nation ■ Performance fa British Schools. 
H. B. Miles. (Pergamon Press. E9.25 at £6.90 
156pp. Hardcover. Prescrits the results of a 
DBS funded study with important implied-, 
lions for ppiicy making in relation to exam- 
inations an(l school organization. 

YY18 : THE CHILD IN THE WORLD OF 
TOMORROW * A Window Into the Future. 
Edited by - S. . DoxiadlS. Pergamon Press. 

• ;• £19,50 at £14.60 

550pp. Hardcover. 1 Ah ambitious collection, 
of - essays which explores the future' of 
children's rights ip respect, of health, educa- 
tion, freedom end love. 
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MATHEMATICS 


M91 : FROM THE CALCULUS TO SET 
THEORY. I. Grattan-Gulnness (Editor). 
Duckworth. £24 at £18 

1980. 314 pp. An important book in the his- 
tory. of mathematics. 

MM139 i ALGEBRAIC METHODS TN THE 
GLOBAL THEORY OF COMPLEX SPACES. 
C. Ban lea. Wiley. £14.30 at £5 

1976. 296pp. This book presents some global 
problems of complex spaces where the 
emphasis falls on algebraic methods. 

MM 140 : MATHEMATICS, STATISTICS 

AND SYSTEMS FOR HEALTH. N. T. J. 
Bailey. Wiley. £10.95 at £5 

Concerned with the role of quantitative 
methods In helping to develop and improve 
medical care and health services throughout 
the world. 

MM141 : STOCHASTIC GEOMETRY. E. F. 
Hording. ’Wiley. £20.25 at £10 

1074. 414pp. Covers the field of stochastic 
geometry and its application in various 
fields, as well os tlie associated subject of 
stochastic analysis. 

MM142: REGENERATIVE PHENOMENA, 
J. F. C. Kingman. Wiley. £12.65 at £6 
1972. 202pp. Describes the work which has 
extended and deepened the understanding 
of random processes in continuous time, 
which enjoy the Markov property. 

MM 143 : PROBABILITY. P. Whittle. Wiley. 

£5.20 at £3 

1976. 240pp. Provides a full introduction 
to the theory of probability and a wide 
range of important applications are dis- 
cussed. 

YY22 : COALITION AND CONNECTION IN 
GAMES. S. Gulams and M. MalUza Per- 
ga than Press. £14.25 at £10.65 

224pp. Hardcover, The material is focused 
on coalition formation and on .connexions 
occurring in a game. Systems and informa- 
tion theory are used. 

AE0S: MATHEMATICS FOR BUSINESS 
DECISIONS. R. G. Coyle. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons Limited. £7.50 at £5.90 

An examination of the fundamental mathe- 
matical operations and topics relevant to a 
business or economics course, complete with 
exercises. 

YYilsA'HAIiF CBNTURY OF POLISH 
1 MATHEMATICS. K. Kuratowski. Pergamon 
- £11.25 at £8.40 

200pp. Hardcover. The book is written for 
any interested In the history of mathematics 
• or the development of postwar Poland. 


Sn^bSf £22 50 at £13.50 W. A. J. Farndale. Ravenswood Publica- 


HEALTH RESEARCH. Earl Usdln. Mac- 
millan Publishers. £22-50 at £13.50 

This collection of papers provides an Invalu- 
able account of the current state of research 
in this field of neurosaience. 

L29 : BUTTERWORTH’S MEDICAL DIC- 
TIONARY— Second Edition. M. Critcto. 
Butter-worths. £15 at E11.Z5 

A comprehensive guide to the complex ter- 
minology of medicine and paramedical 
science. 

JJ17 : LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE MEDICAL 
AND NURSING SERVICE. Michael H. Whin- 
cup. Ravenswood -Publications. £11.50 at £7.50 

Outlines the legal rights and duties of hos- 
pital staff. “ A serviceable and informative 
guide.”— New Law Journal, 

JJ02 : NURSING CRITICALLY ILL 

PATIENTS CONFIDENTLY. A Nursing Skill- 
book. Ravenswood [Publications. 

£12.50 at £8.85 

" J would not hesitate to recommend it to 
any nurse who cares for seriously ill 
pat ion ts .” — Nursing Times, 


.ion, E11.S0 .t £7.50 

Aspects of the law on the liability of neglig- 
ence claims. “Excellent book.” Medico- 

Legal Journal 

JJ12 : HELPING CANCER PATIENTS 

EFFECTIVELY r A Nursing Skillbook 
Ravenswood Publications. £12.50 at ta.ab 

A book about cancer that focuses on what 
nurses can do to help patients who are fight- 
ing for their lives. 

1113 : MANAGING DIABET1C8 PRO- 

PERLY : A Nursing Skillbook. Ravenswood 
Publications. £12.50 at £8.85 

“ The format of this, book is excellent ... 
should be of inestimable value for all 
nurses .”— Nursing Times. 

JJ14 : READING EKGs CORRECTLY ; A 
Nursing Skillbook. Ravenswood Publica- 
tions £12.50 at £8.85 

Links a clear and concise understanding of 
EKG’a with basic knowledge of anatomy, 
chemistry and physiology. 


MEDICINE 


RR19: AUDITORY INVESTIGATION. H. 
Beagley.. OUP.' . £45 at £18.50 

“ I congratulate Ujlr Beagley on this detailed 
.study, which Is an' important 1 : contribution 
to theySubjecL”— BM/. 

• ]RIU0i HYPERTENSION. P. Meyer. OUPi 

H2.50at£6,S» 

■ A oletisont; easy read . . ; can be recom- 
. mended; for .anyone -wanting u quick 


JJOI : NURSE'S GUIDE TO DRUGS. Ravens- 
wood Publications. £17.50 at £12 

Aids a clearer understanding of this vast 
field of knowledge with drugs indexed both 
by brand and generic name. 

JJ03: USING CRISIS INTERVENTION 
WISELY. A Nursing Skillbook. Ravenswood 
Publications. £12.50 at £8.85 

An ideal introduction for all nurses who 
wish they could cope better -when confronted 
by u crisis. 

JJ04: COPING WITH NEUROLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS PROFICIENTLY. A Nursing 
SkHibook. Ravenswood Publications. 

£12.50 at £8.85 
“I highly recommend this book ... in it 
there are gems of information useful in so 
many situations.”— -Nursing Times. 

S I19: MEDICO-LEGAL PROBLEMS ‘IN 
OSPITAL PRACTICE. Dr J: R. Brennan. 
Ravenswood Publications. £11.60 at £7.50 
A broad look at some difficult problems 
which are increasingly important in hospital 
—transplants, tumours, mental illness, etc. 

JJ08 ; MONITORING FLUIDS AND ELEC- 
TROLYTES PRECISELY: A Nursing Skill- 
book. IRavenswood publications. 

£12.50 at £8.85 
Deals with the specific clinical situations in 
which fluid and electrolyte problems domi- 
nate. “ Outstanding book?'— Nursing Mirror. 

JJ09 r GIVING CARDIOVASCULAR DRUGS 
SAFELY j A Nursing Skillbook. Ravenswood 
Publications. £12.50 at £8.85 

” The American attitude towards drug usage 
and educating patients about their therapy 
is one that we Could utilize .**— Nursing 
Times. 

S I10I COMBATING CARDIOVASCULAR 
ISEA8ES SKILLFULLY : A Nursing Skill- 
book. Ravenswood Publications; 

' £12-50 at £8.85 

. ‘Tielpi nuraM review and update their. skills 
and offer papenti with cardiovascular disease 
, the beet possible card. 

EMERGENCY CARE COM* 
• PfiTBNTLY. A, Nursing Skillbook, Ravens- 
• - wood (Publications. £12.50 at £8.85 


JJ15 : LAW ON HOSPITAL CONSENTS. 
W. A J. Farndale. Ravenswood Publica- 
ins. £11.50 at £7.50 


K Invaluable for all hospital employees who 
work with patients .”— -Wealth and Social 
Services Journal. 


The direct mall olfer closes on 
March 6, 1981. 


MM58 : VIBRATIONAL STATES. S. Csllhg 
Wiley. £25.30 at Eli* ; 

1976. 348pp. Describes the theoretics 

treatment of the vibrations of isolated n& 
cules. 

MM59 : ATOMIC AND MQLECUUH ! 

RADIATION PHYSICS. L. G. Chrlitcphma < 
Wiley. £38.65 si fHJ) ■ 

1971. 682pp. Concentrates on matter rather ; 

than radiation, and on the toterittloo ' 
radiation with single atoms and single mV i 
cules. 

i 

MM60: ENERGY RESOURCES ID *; 

SUPPLY. J. T. McMullan. Wii^^ 

1976. 520pp. Aims to present r (**» : 
hensive survey of available energy reww _ 
and the technologies by which they cab j 
exploited. F 

MM61: ATOM AND ION SOUKBlb < 
Valyi. Wiley. £28.15 

Deals with elementary physical pncexj 


occurring in atom and ion sources, tncMg 
physical and ion-optical properties w™ 


IJ16 : LAW ON POISONS. MEDICINES AND able from these sources 


RELATED SUBSTANCE^ F. G P. Beyliss. 
Ravenswood Publications £11.50 at £7.50 
Covers the laws governing use of poisons 
and drugs. "A good practical guide."— 
Nursing Mirror. 

RR22: AN ATLAS OF CLINICAL NEURO- 
LOGY. J. SpiUane. OUP. £25 at £12.50 

“ Recommended by teachers and welcomed 
by students .”— The Lancet. 

RH23 : THE THEORY AND -PRACTICE OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 5th ed. W. Hobson. OUP. 

£60- at £40 

M Aa a compendium of ell that is now con- 
sidered part Of conmiunity; health. It is 
encyclopaedic .” — 'Health Services. 

S56 : GILES OF ROME AND THE MEDIE- 
VAL THEORY OF CONCEPTION. M. 
Anthony Hewson. The Aithlone Press. 

£25 at £12.50 


A discussion of Giles* De formatione cor- 
poris humahi in utero, probably the first 
scientific medieval discussion of embryology. 


YY23: PLACENTA— A Neglected Experi- 
mental Animal. P. Beaconsneld and C. VII- 
lee (Editors). Pergamon Press. 

£11.50 at £8.60 

442pp> Fiexicaver. This volume discusses the 
best possible -use' of the unique and remark- 
able attributes oS the placenta, 


JJ0S j ASSESSING VITAL FUNCTIONS 
ACCURATELY : A Nursing Skillbook. 

Ravenswood Publications. £12.50 at £8.85 


Skillbook. 
50 at £8.85 


MM160 : INTRODUCTORY EIGBNWW} 

An Approach to the Thorny of Fleldt U- . 
Croxton. Wiley. £6.85 »* H- 50 Wj 
1974. Gives a physical introduction toij . 
mathematical treatment of a . • 

of problems taken from physics, geophym 
astronomy and chemistry. 

V1M161 : INTRODUCTORY 
An Approach to the Theoqr of 
Croxton. Wiley. £13.60 at £9 <0*1 !. 

1974. Gives a physical introductloh . 
mathematical treatment of a lafj . - • 
of problems taken from physlci, ; 

astronomy and chemistry. 

RR24 : ELECTRONIC PR(KMSES W ^ 

CRYSTALLINE MATERIALS. ^ 
and E. A. Davis. OUP. , 

«... not only a delight tt . 

essential reading for anyone .vforkia* n>". 
exciting field." — THUS. 

RR25 : COSMICAL MAGNETtCn •. •; 
E. Porker. OUP- Vk%i : ' S 

"The specialist cannot do 
any astronomy department snow . - r . : 
in tho library IMS. • j 

MM118 : ORGANIC MOLECULAR ^ 
PHYSICS. J. B. Birks. Wiley- ^ ^ flSJi j-. ; 

Volume 1. 1973. 618pp. These 
vido comprehensive coverage « 
organic molecular -photophy»i*»- ^ 


An abundance of sensible advice and infor- 
mation. I would have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it”— Nursing Times. 

JJ07 V DEALING WITH DEATH AND 
DYING : A Nursing SkMlbook. Ravenswood 
Publications. •• £12.50 at £8.85 

" It enters courageously into the emotional, 
ethical and moral Issues.”— Nursing Times. 


irtfre**. •;couwe. r WI^ Jnl of Hos P m ^ a vu , mK ^ w ' . awu at E8.85 

■.'^fedfC|pe.- : -x; Life-wylng.^rocsdUfea for accidents and 

. - hoipitaV emergencies.v , ‘ ft« ettrt«ive pfesan- . 
BR 21 j TEXTBOOK OF RADIODIAONOSlS. Sg™ <mkes one warn to leixn^^N\&slhk . ; 
A. van Voprthujaen and G. Smith. . OUp, :•••- . . 

‘ £35 at £15 


“One may recommend the purchase. of this JJ0S !i-" DOCUMENTING PATIENT CARE 
. - book for departments concerned with teach- RESPONSIBLY : A Nursing Skillbook. 

radtolOgy -to undorgraduatta."— Medicnf Rnvengwoqd. Publications. £12.50 qt £8.85 


ikatfion. 


Helps you write up your nurse's ndtes, im- 
.prove your documentation and I. Rian your 


AH offer prices Ineiude posUgo 
and packing. 1 


HMJli IMMUNOfcOOV IN' MEO(CINB< A ' - PHY#< 

X GpmprehCivil^ Guide to .Clinical Immiiho-, . . i’ 1 *;•; i .' . ■ jrlsl -ylliglJI;;. 

^ *'-' : C%&oviy.^XcadmU at ^ -j- y-- 

, . ; twwra, tn.aMly ' knowledge of a . comply : Jl,"* i ^ " #****); r ButterwdTths. . . v ; «0 at £15 


MM119 i ORGANIC MOLECULAR 
PHYSICS. J, B. Blrka. W4ley |j j ,95 at llU 1^. 

Volume 2. 1975. 674pp. These » 

vide comprehensive coverage or w;. 

organic molecular photopnyeics- . 

MMSS 1 EXCITED STATES OF WO^ f 
CAL MOLECULES. J- B. jf 

1976. 670pp. ExpeHmentam^^ | 
.methods developed in the stuoy. w P . 
aromatic molecules are .extent. -j!;, t 
complex biological molecules- ■ . ■ >, l fej 


SOLID STATE, o; w* ^ ^ ! 


dealing with molecular * 

teases: devoted to phenomena /7T7;; : . 
the solid state. • ‘‘i.rl.Xj' 
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Technological cuckoo 


Early British Computers : the atory 
of vlntBge computers and the people 
who ^ built them 
by Simon Lavlngton 
Manchester University Press, £7.95 
and £3.95 

ISBN 0 7190 0803 4 and 0810 7 


In the days of scholarship before 
Crossman and Castle, history was 
not written until time had shrunk 
the trivial and revealed the signifi- 
cant. We have changed all that. 
Anxiety to match the rreuzied elec- 
tronic chatter of broadcasting pro- 
duces a rush of prim to the press, 
and the data of history emerge as 
raw and indigestible from the one 
as from the other. So it may be 
that many, because they stubbornly 
continue to think of computers as 
a new invention, will expect little 
from a book on their history. But 
the four docades of computers' 
existence have been quite long 
onough for their pioneers to ego, 
and for machines and methods tu 
change, change and change again. 

In its beginnings no one realized 
how Jargo electronic computing 
would grow. The early workers 
thought only of making a machine 
or tiwo for themselves, or for their 
close colleagues. -Even an estimate 
of national need suggested that no 
more than two or three large com- 
puters could handle a'U ehe sums we 
would .want to do. No one suspected 
what huge, and hitherto untapped, 
reserves of raiw arithmetic would be 
uncovered, nor that computing 
would invade most of management, 
and seep insidiously into govern- 
ment. nor yet how largo an industry 
would mushroom from so obsoure 
a spore, lit has been well said that 
"History never looks like history 
when you are Urving through it". 
No (Boswell, -therefore, thought to 
record the minutiae of former days 
—or, df he did, he has remained 
mute, inglorious. 

Hence, it is good that Simon 
. Lavingtoo has written an account 
of the eariy British computers and 
those who made them ; and that ho 
has done so before memories fade 
and the pioneers have died. 
Modestly he calls his book a 


“story” and this is a fair assess- 
ment. for it is more than a chron- 
icle but less than a history. Tlivs, 
It bqcs beyond an arid list of dates 
and events and conveys something 
of the excitement of that first 
decade (-1945-55) when all was new. 
It describes tho interactions, and 
some seminal noninteractions, of 
the young men who returning tram 
wartime .work on cryptography and 
radar used what -they had learned— 
and not a few spare components— 
to put -together the first electronic 
computing machines. 

Yet, -although this book presents 
a Judd and coherent account of 
the past it does not analyse it, as 
we would expect a history to do: 
the lessons, pace Hegel et al, 
remain -latent. Of those that might 
have been drawn, threo at least 
ere far from new. The first is that 
It is folly to write off as academic 
whimsicality any research, the 
practical application of which is 
not instantly apparent to the 
plainer end of the plain-men spec- 
trum. We arc outstandingly bod 
Bt recognizing -the market potential 
of really now ideas. 

Tiie early development of com- 
puters began spontaneously and 
independently in several university 
laboratories, and resisted most well- 
intentioned attempts -to coordinate 
or assist it. It would not have 
been wholly unreasonable to have 
dismissed It as the idle aberration 
of a few engineers-menqud among 
the mathematicians. That, after all, 
had been the Bttitude of the leading 
Victorian scientists to Charlos 
Babbage. Aa -we now know, a 
powerful new technology emerged, 
and grew like a cuckoo chick, the 
development of which usurped the 
resources, and is now .threatening 
the prosperity of some traditional 
industries that were ensconced in 
the national nest long before 
computers. 

The second lesson reiterates yet 
again the tiresome commonplace 
that we British are long on inven- 
tion- but short on exploitation. The 
book’s concentration on the British 
contribution is justified by the fact 
that many of the significant develop- 
ments were made in Britain but, 
alas, too few of the computers. Our 


industry has been far from idle ; wc 
have made our thousands, but 
others their ten Thousands. Laving, 
ton ends his book with the com- 
ment; “ There is a moral here 
somewhere I ” Let us hope that he 
wiC go on to find it in n further 
study of his absorbing material. 

The third lesson is illustrated by 
the instructive story of Joe Lyons 
and LEO, which should remind us 
of what mistakes we can make if we 


focus too closely on stables and 
fail to examine tnc horses they pro- 
duce. LEO was a first class 


machine with many original fea- 
tures evon though (in fact, because) 
it was barn in a teashop. Some 90 
per cent of the output of the com- 

§ uter industry has been sold to 
usiness users, but most of Britain’s 


business users, but most of Britain’s 
early computers were designed and 
made as engineering products. Per- 
haps the search lor Lavington’s 


missing moral should begin here. 

This is not a book for the lumber- 
ing apparatus of academic criticism, 
nor for the zcbIous pursuit of nits. 
It is a book to read and enjoy. Its 
author has made it easy to do so, 
for his stylo Is clear and fluent, anu 
his text is brief and illustrated with 
many historic photographs. The hook 
tells the stories of wartime comput- 
ing. and of the contributions of tho 
Universities of Manchester and 
Cambridge, the National Physical 
Laboratory and the National 
Research and Development 
Council. It traces the origins 
of the British computer industry 
in Ferranti, Elliott, J. Lyons, 
English Electric and In what became 
ICL. There aro useful tabulations 
of the features of 15 early British 
and nine early American com- 

E rs, and there is a convenient 
ography. 

The book can be recommended to 



all computer specialists— -the older 
for recollection, the younger to en- 
large their perspective. It can be 


read by non-specialists also, for the 
technicalities are kept under con- 
trol and the personalities shine 
through. 

Murray Laver 

Murray Laver is an occasional lec- 
turer and writer on computing. 


Captive Siberian tiger showing the characteristic ruffle around the 
cheeks of adults. The fur of this species la long and dense, In keeping 
.with the cold climate. Taken from Saving the Tiger by Guy Mountfort, 
published by Michael Joseph at £7.95. 
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Controlling the masses 

SSSI'-snE 

ISBN 0 29 9 07990 2 between them in 1931 for the pro- able^ Nationally ^a } la J™ f 

In its Latin American context tradition 'hi - Peru—* '* the political 

successfully diverted the emerging those of Manuel Odrfa i (1948-195?) SecfSkl SarricTnatioS 
urban masses awny from revolu- and the post-1968 military, were el » c ‘° ra h f2 a Dersnective is 
tionary class-based activity into required to observe in order to JJjg* th * i r id” * A P «n ! r P P the fact 

vertically grouped alliances, de- maintain social control of the !S ^ t f f per 

signed ultimately by their elite sup- masses. tlwt containea oniy « p 

porters to preserve existing social The focus for the book is the cent of those who voted in 19. 
structures. The corporate states 1931 presidential election, and Arequipa, the second city of Peru, 
which this phenomenon produced in particular the attempts of is mentioned only In passing as the 
in the 193Qs and 1940s were headed the principal contenders, 'Hayrf source of several revolutions, includ- 
typlcally by charismatic paternalists, a nd Sfinchez Cerro, to carpture ing that led by Sanchez Cerro m 
who succeeded in magnifying the the support of the -workers of 1930. The solid support for ArKA 
traditional patron-client relation- Lima. The flowing, fascinating In the north, around Trujillo, is 
ships of earlier, more intimate times analysis emphasizes the similarity merely hinted at, and the voting 
into large-scale political clientelism. 0 f the personal appeal to their behaviour of the miners and re- 
At first sight Peru might seem to differing constituencies of the finers of central Peru is totally 
be an inappropriate model for a upper-class intellectual and the ignored. Yet Haya obtained 84,000 
case study of populism, for neither dynamic mestizo officer. Hava’s votes outside Lima, compared with 
of the two populist movements support -was drawn from organized 21,000 in the city, and SAnchez Cerro 
which entered the political arena labour and displaced middle-class obtained 123,000 non-metropolitan 
there in 1931 to fight the country’s Legulstas, bewildered by the impact votes and only 29,000 in the capital, 
first reollv popular presidential on Peru of the great depression. nnsnlta this lack of balance— 





which enrored the political arena 
there in 1931 to fight the country’s 
first really popular presidential 
election ever succeeded in securing 


support was drawn from organized 21,000 in the city, and banenez cerro 
labour and displaced middle-class obtained 123,000 non-metropolitan 
Legulstas, bewildered by the impact votes and only 29,000 in the capital, 
on Peru of the great depression, Despite this lack of balance- 
while SAnchez Cerro, although “ Populism in Lima” would be a 
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the political power of, for example, enjoying some elite and military more accurate title— this work is Jewry, which traces the, history 

Peronlsm in Argentina or Gotulismo backing, appealed essentially to the excellent as far as it goes, and will out the world which have dis 

in Brazil. Stincnozcerrlsxao. tlic city's unskilled proletariat, which v e welcomed by all historians of persecutions or as a result of ms 

S oliticnl vehicle of Luis M. Sanchez SflW him as the destroyer of the mo g e rn Peru It can also be recom- « Nlcolson, the book costs £12.50. 

erro, the obscure army officer dictatorship of Leguia, and the mcn d e d to those interested gener- 

who had come to prominence only source of free food for the poor in „n„ : n nnn „i< Mn tnr confirmation — 1 


This photograph taken in 1930 of a Hassid and a.JewMi hwyh 
Carpatho-Russia is taken from Raphael Petal’s The Vanished Wortfref 
ITewrv which traces the history of those Jewish communion wop- 
out fee world which have disappeared either 
persecutions or as a result of mass migration. Published by mutest 


S olitlcnl vehicle 01 luis m. banenez saw him as the destroyer of the mo dern Peru It can also be recom- 
erro, the obscure army officer dictatorship of Legufa and the mended t0 those interested gener- 
who had come to prominence only source of free food for the poor in -n- in populism f or its confirmation 
in August 1930, as the lender of the • 1930. - - - ... — 


military coup which overthrew tho 


of the importance in this case study 


government of Aug us 10 Legufa, died reflected the rapid economic expan- 
with Its leader’s assassination in a Ion of Peru In the 1920s, a process 


The campaigns of bote men institutionalized political cllen- 

fleeted the rapid economic expan- u v 

.f Ur.,.. i„ a. ima. . — teusm. 


J. R. Fisher 


1933. after only 16 months in the which bad seen the population of J*K. rlSner 

presidential palace ; the more endur- Lima grow In a decade by 68 per - — - — — — - — r 

Ing APRA poriy, led by Victor Raul cent (to 376,000), -and its electorate /• R- Fisher is reader in Latin 
Haya de la Torre, resorted unsuc- multiply five-fold. Seventy -nine American history and dean of col- 
cessfully to revolution after its ..... 

electoral defeot in 1931. remained 


de la Torre, resorted unsuc- multiply five-fold. Seventy-nine American history and dean of col- 
ly to revolution after its thousand metropolitan voters went 1 *) \e studies at the University of 
el defeat in 1931. remained to the polls in 1931, protected for Liverpool 

The politics of ‘dirty tricks’ 


Generations of power 

— — - — rr~ groups of the population to Wr 

Stalin’s Successors: leadership, f or resources rather fan a 

stability and change in the Soviet power __ to ra ake the aystam art 
Union for them, rather than to unitomj 

by Seweryn Bialer It. Youth, potentially vm vow 

r nrient their lives toward* ClftB 


by Seweryn Bialer it. Youth, potentially 1 

Cambridge University Press, £12.50 orient their lives tow 
ISBN 0 521 23518 9 and leisure. 

The Soviet Union Since Stalin A major d "“58S ,, l?L • 
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Manipulatory Politics . 
by Robert E. Goodin 
Yale University Press. £1130 
ISBN 0 300 02463 0 


double [or sneaky exercises of traced to the activities of anyone 


power ”. 


in particular but orfly to the relent- 


The Soviet Union Since Stalin " “ ' the « \ 

edited by Stephen F. Cohen, Alex- w makk kk 1 

ender fcabinowitch and Robert Sov ^ et _ rn “l 1 rnmoo* 


A : blatant power play, if not quite less workings of systemic bias 


Sbarlet 

Macmillan, £12.50 and £4.95 


appearance, with national aunt** 
ness increasing in sevwsl rjj 


Thli Is a vary Amerlcin book. Poll- MjtaoB.lt.- “S' IS**? 5S^ 


tics, Goodin tells us at the start. 
It the science of power. Each age 
fastens on to the aspect of power 
most relevant to It. In the age of 
Watergate the kind of power to 
which political scientists will inevit- 
ably address themselves Is that of 
manipulation or "dirty tricks”. 
This new direction need not cause 
despondency, however. Manipula- 


and makes It so much more 
objectionable than— other proceH- 
notions of " Intimidating’ 1 , "ter- 
rorizing ”, forcing ”, or " coerc- 


lies. In bis fourth 
analyses the vexed prow* 
United StatosSovieD'TeUtter® 
-„i- mi itarv wW* 


imoai oetinmons. uoodln defines Why has Stalinism outlived Stalin ? 1|S „ rn i fl ^, 6 military ■ 
manipulation as “interference” Democrats would have expected the } ntflrnB H 0 nal relations. TM-0*) 

that Is “deceptive” and * contrary pressure for human rights and cf^ nccuolee a centnl p^ - 

to the putative will of those subject political participation to have fj^cnvlot tEinklns snd tbe Kr** 
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Traditional geography 


Physical Geography 
by Cuchlalne A. M. Kins 
Blackwell, £16.00 and £6.50 
ISBN 0 631 189S0 5 and 11081 X 

The publication of Professor King's 
new book on physical geography 
prompts the question of the purpose 
of any introductory text for under- 
graduates. Is it as a course text, 
knowledge of which guarantees 
satisfactory examination results in 
the first year 7 Is it as a text from 
which one or more parts of courses 
may be drawn, knowing that it goes 
wail beyond what can be taught 
directly, and so provides much of 
the additional reading needed on 
the topics It covers 7 Is it as a 
broad reference book which lec- 
turers can take for granted and 
build on, so that they can stimulate 
students with confidence that their 
foundations ere secure 7 

Tho answer to those questions 
depends very much on one's view 
of university teaching and learning 
and on the nature of the subject 
material. If students should, from 
their first year, read journal articles 
as well as 'books (and if Bt least 
crucial articles are adequately repli- 
cated to cater for first-year class 
numbers), then aii introductory text 
can only fulfil the third need— that 
of prerequisite reading before 
attending a lecture -course. 

It may alternatively be considered 
that for many first-year students 
library facilities and time are in- 


minority of students come to It 
with a scientific background. The 
best case for a unitary text is there- 
fore in background science where 
the relevant methods are well estab- 
lished even if the parts which arc 
considered most relevant change 
gradually. The traditional subject 
matter of physical geography 
proper does not lend itself to this 
treatment, and I would therefore 
argue for specialist rather than 
general test as most relevant for 
use with oven first-year lecture 
courses. 

Most students reach university 
wlth a background in school geo- 
graphy, and for most of these a 
general text should only be needed 
as confirmation of their starting 
level. Courses vary widely, but 
most lectures extend students over 
at least parts of the subject in some 
depth and therefore do not have 
time to cover all facets of the sub- 
ject. FJrst-year classes are usually 
large enouoh and students busv 


discharge records, a discussion of 
groundwater and the catchment 
water balance. Sediment yield is 
also examined, mainly in relation 
to vegetation and climate. At the 
regional and continental scale, river 
regimes are considered for Britain 
and elsewhere, end glacier mass 
balances described. 

Finally, tho hydrological cycle is 
discussed in torms of global water 
balances. There are thus 40 pages 
on hydrology spread through the 
book and they togother give an 


enough to prevent effect! vo use of 
original articles except in collected 
reprint form, so that specialist 


adequate, and their knowledge 
Insufficient to justify reading 
more than - a very few original 


articles, but that some guided read- 
ing beyond the lmmeaiate lecture 
context is desirable. In this case, 
the second need is dominant : for 
specialist rather than general texts, 
but texts which assume little or no 
previous background knowledge. 
Such texts will probably need to 
be supplemented by selected read- 
ings 'Which can be available in 
libraries ln multiple copies, either 
collected as an edited publication 
or leas formally. The first need, 
for a unitary and self-sufficient text, 
is only dominant where a substan- 
dal exposition of well-established 
principles and techniques is needed 
at the start of the undergraduate 
course. 

Physical geography ia a broad 
subject, covering meteorology and 
climate, hydrology, vegetation and 
soils, and landlorms, It* basic 
principles are those of the physical 
and to a less extant chemical and 
life sciences,' although only a 


texts have an important contribu- 
tion to mako. An ndequato variety 
ore now available, with Professor 
King active among those producing 
them. 

Tli a publication of specialized 
toxtbooka on physical geography 
has grown rapidly over the past IS 
years, and it now seems difficult to 
justify « general textbook of physi- 
cal geography at any university 
level. Indeed, a number of excel- 
lent specialist books are now 
designed for sixth-form work. The 
role of Professor King's new book, 
therefore, seems to be mainly as a 
primer for students coming to uni- 
versity with no background in the 
subject, and as a modern book on 
physical geography for school lib- 
raries. These comments question 
tihe role of Physical Geography, or 
any similar book. 

Any attempt to cover the full 
range of topics Jn physical geo- 
graphy, end at all scales from local 
to global is inevitably to limit the 
mnount of space devoted to each. 
Professor King structures her book 
primarily on the basis of scale, 
devoting approximately 100 pages 
to each of the local, regional and 
global scales— with a brief intro- 
duction and conclusion, 

Within - each scale, there are 
sections on meteorology, hydro- 


duced at the local sole through 
field measurements of discharge 
leading to the analysis of short term 


account which is certainly wel I 
balanced, perhaps at the expense of 
generating any excitement about 
new developments in the subject 
and inevitably at the expense of any 
great depth. This pattern for hydro- 
logy is representative of all the 
major topics. 

An important feature of the book 
is the scries of 76 exercises spread 
through the chapters, and answered 
extensively in the flnnl section. The 
exercises can, on tho whole, be done | 
by the reader without the noed for j 
additional reading, excapt where ! 
specified— as, for example, on studs- j 
cfcal methods. They demand enough I 
thought to establish that a proper ! 
grasp of tho chapter material has 
been acquired. They make the book 
as a whole useful and useablo either 
for self destruction or as a class text 
at a sufficiently elementary level. 

Perhaps the greatest opportunity 
lost in a text which covers such a 
range of topics is the chance to 
emphosize and analyse the links be- 
tween them. Although some links 
between topics are mentioned, they 
are rarely If ever analysed In as 
much detail as are the topics them- 
selves, so that the reader Is not 
encouraged to see the earth's surfoce 
as rite interconnected system which 
it really is. Soils, landtorms, water 
and vegetation, for example, remain 
largely Isolated subjects for discus- 
sion instead of facets of the whole, 
with linkages which ore only limited 
by one’s point of view, whether as 
geontorphologist, ecologist or what 
you will. 

To summarize. Physical Geography 
is a thoroughly worthy but some- 
what unexciting book with a rather 
traditional approach. It Is useful as 
a preparation for university work 
and Is valuable if that is what you 
want. However, -I will not be recom- 
mending it for my first-year under- 
graduate .courses. 

M. J. Klrkby 

M. J. Kirkby is professor of physical 
geography at the University of 


Classifying engineering materials 


Introduction to v the Selection of 
Bngiae'erlng Materials 
by D.P. Hanley : 

Van Nostrond Reinhold, £9.75 
ISBN 0 442 30431 5 

The : number of • engineering 
materials ln current use runs into 
the thousands, with a wide variety 

/properties used to specify their 
characteristics.: The- task, that Dr 
Hanlty has embarked upon is 
therefore a . daunting one. His 
approach is to classify materials 
into three -maiti.gr oups : a metallic 
group comprising ferrous and non- 
ferrous alloys ; on intermediate 
{roup dealing with such materials 
as ceramics and cermets; and a. 
non4netalllc group comprising 
plastics, . composites. rubbers, 
elastomers and materials such as 
wood,'.' 

Tn order to overcome the prob. 
lem of the . vast number- of indi- 
vidual materials, those in. each 
sub-group .are, dealt with as types 
or fainliles. Thud, in .. the rather 
brief section, on ferrous materials 
„ large purober ifi . steels is 
reduced to nine major groupings, 
in diseasing ■ the non-ferrous 
alloys the -major element is con? 
sidered - first. (for example, 
aluminium) followed by its alloys. 
«je information Riven under each 
alloy varies but there is a genuine 
attempt to ■ Identify the major 
Properties aqd to give contemporary 
samples of Use. 

» ’” r °P® r ties are dealt with mainly 
i if 1 -2 uaacriptlve way, It being the 
authors dntention to keep " quanti- 
tative data » v . to a minimum as 


these ere readily available in refer- 
ences ”. 'Methods of production are 
an essential consideration in the 
selection of materials and some of 
the important advantages and diffi- 
culties are mentioned. A chapter on 
joining concludes the section on 
metallic materials. 

In the non-metalllc group, the 
materials are considered 1 in their 
families, for example, exopies 
fluorocarbons and nylons. After 
comment on the family of materials, 
and sometimes -on the methods .of 
forming them, the genefal charac- 
teristics ere riven together with 


material in this way. It also lacks 
an adequate index; cross-referenc- 
ing, for example, from common 
applications to materials in current 


use would have been an extremeL 
useful addition for professional 
engineer and student alike. 


applications. A similar- pattern is 
anoptedv for intermediate materials. 

The chapter on protective coat- 
ings cavers the spectrum from 
metal coatings to ereesos. That, on 
materials testing 'includes destruc- 
tive and non-destructive methods. 

All this 4s done within the com- 
pass Of e little over 200 pages, 
which -in Itself is indicative of the 
nature of the book. The text, bated 
on a set of undergraduate seminars, 
is also presumably Intended for 
professional engineers. But -whereas 
the interest - of the specialist is 
centred on > materials - thomselvps. 
for the engineer the starting point 
In selecting a material te n par- 
ticular appficatidn Is' a definition of 
the requirement^ following -which, 
possible suitable materials can be 
identified ; in other words ‘« B 
engineer works from the require- 
ment to the material— not rice 
vorsB. For a book concerned .arun 
the "selection”, of. engineering 
materials, It Is disappearing ' that 
there . is not one example, showing 
how the book maV be used In 
' approaching • the selection ■ of ^ a 


Semiconductor devices 


In training engineers, the prac- 
tical aspects of material selection 
need to be considered, there being 
little value in specifying materials 
which are not available in- time or 
are too expensive , for ' the applica- 
tion under, consideration. » In prac- 
tice, materials are chosen not only 
because properties are suitable but 
also because they ere available at 
the right price comments on these 
aspects are made in> passing hut 
require greater emphasis. 

The book is really an attempt to 
give a general insight into the range 
of materials usea in engineering, 
although the naturo of the data is 
!such that more use could have been 
made of charts and tables. As a 


reference work It gives many useful 
facts but In my opinion It would be 
more appropriate If the . word 
"selection ’’ were omitted from the 
title and the book simply called 
An Introduction to Engineering 
Materials. Perhaps this is the 
true feeling of the author -who 
actually considered What I would 
have (iked to have known about 
materials 20 years tigo oi an alter- 
native title. ; 

? , D. G. Smith 


Physics of Semiconductor Laser 
Devices 

by G. H. B. Thompson 
Wiley, £22.75 
ISDN 0 471 2768 55 

Development of semiconductors 
which can transcend the capabilities 
of silicon and germanium, in order 
to provide useful devices for light 
emission, has proved extremely 
difficult. There arc interesting paral- 
lels botween the two types already 
developed : light emitting diodes 
(LEDs) rnul injection lasers. Both 
require the mastery of semiconduc- 
tors from an entirely new class, the 
II1-V binary compound materials. 
Thu necessary mastery involves a 
deep understanding of many physi- 
cal processes, while the development 
of adequate devices requires a com- 
bination of skills, particularly in 
chemistry and metallurgy, relevant 
for the many processing steps in- 
evitably necessary. 

Practical LEDs eventually emer- 
ged at the same time as parallel, 
independent developments in sili- 
con-integrated circuitry permitted 
the construction of miniature elec- 
tronic circuits of considerable 
potential. Theso developments pro- 
vided immediate sophisticated out- 
lets for the application of -LEDs as 
numeric and alpha-numeric indica- 
tors. Examples Include the pocket 
calculator and table-top computer, 
as well as relatively mundane 
single-element indicators of the 
status of electronic circuits. 

The critical problems far the 
development of injection lasers 
were different. Absence of the 
requirement to produce light of 
high luminous equivalent, a central 
difficulty for the LEDs, permitted 
the use of more efficient emitters. 
These iwere Initially provided by 
direct gap *H-V binary semiconduc- 
tors, which are limited to. near 
Infrared Hghe emission. However, 
the inherently very much greater 
operating stress . o£ the injection 
laser compared with most JUEDs 
ensured mat degradation effects 
were much more prominent. 
New physical phenomena needed 
understanding and control before 
injection lasers could he made with 
practical lifetimes. The struggle to 
achieve this occupied most of the 
early* 1970s- 

The final emergence oi customer- 
tolerqnt devices in tha latter part of 
this decade fortunately coincided 
with strong growth in tho demand 
for such devices as the new com- 
munications ravolution began to 

n *ier pace. This revolution is 
en by pressure on the use of 
traditional forms of telecommunica- 
tion as well as the Introduction of 
new services, generally character- 
ized by large appetites for haod- 
widtii in tha transmission system. 
Examples are cable TV, more rare- 
fied computer interconnections, a 
variety of date services for home as 
well aa business customers and the 
slow but sura introdfuctian of the 
TV phono, delayed from thp preced- 
ihgjdccade. 

.These pressures are sufficient 
to guarantee the transformation 
of optica] communications from 
the status of an optimistic ambition 
advocated fay a small but enthusias- 
tic band 1 of proponents, which- it 
enjoyed during the late 1960s and, 
with increasing momentum, during 
the 1970s, into a major feature In 
the communications industry during 
the next decade. This timely book 
deala with one major component 
of tills new system, the light source, 
and Is written largely from the view- ‘ 


energy band potentials and of the 
eiectromognetic field within Impor- 
tant classes of device. The whole 
subject is Introduced with a brief 
chapter, well written from a histori- 
cal viewpoint, including a review 
of crystal growth and other tech- 
niques of device manufacture. Most 
succeeding chapters contain valu- 
able Introductory comments. 

Tho second chapter introduces 
the considerable subject of radiative 
recombination processes in semi- 
conductors and their analytical 
description, emphasizing the near- 
gap processes In the direct gap 
semiconductor, GaAs, of greatest 
interest in injection lasers. This 
chapter leads Into quantitative dis- 
cussions of all tho major devico 
characteristics of injection lasers, 
including the optical modes. The 
whole book is well laid out and 
indexed, with a comprehensive list 
of tho many symbols which era 
necessary and a select I vo list of 
references with each chapter. 

There is no explicit Indication of 
the Intended readership. Tho 
material is very clearly presented, 
liberally sprinkled with penetrating 
comparisons and expressions or 
physical insight. However, the com- 
plexity of the tnplc, when diteussed 
as thoroughly as hero, probably en- 
sures limitation to the postgraduate 
level for such specialists as solid- 
state physicists and electronic 
engineers. It will clearly be a key 
Item for tlic acclimatization of new 
recruits into the large research and 
development group on -this topic in 
the author’s laboratory and in the 
many similar laboratories in other 
organizations within the United 
Kingdom and overaPM. 

Finally, the justified emphasis on 
mainstream laser devices, particu- 
larly the GaAs-GaAlAa system, hss 
encouraged a few Inaccurate state- 
ments and surprising omissions. For 
example, there is no mention of 
special luminescence activators, 
such as isoelectronic traps. These 
are particularly important in in- 
direct gap semiconductors where 


hoed wfth —r—±L — ; — j — U—i- — These ; topi- 

irineerlpg D. G. Smith Lr lecturer in the treated ip chaj 
ling.' thflt • Engineering Design' Centre, Depart- maoy. well-choi 


oeais with one major component 
of tills new system, ine' light source, 
and la written largely from the view- ' 

J oint of on expert, device designer, 
t i* primarily concerned with such- 
factors as the distinctions betweon 
the considerable variety of physical 
structures already explored. Involv- 
ing faompjunctione, haroro junctions, 
various forms of stripe devices and 
devices -with separate confinement 
of. electrical carriers and the light 
generated fay their recombinatlou, 
distributed feedback lasefe; ns- well 
as with the - wave-guide, dynamic 
response, thermal and other key 
features of all these devices. 

These ‘ topics Pro ' exlens ivoly 
treated ip chapters illustrated with 


treated ip cnapters illustrated with 
many, 'well-chosen diagrams showing 
the- ipfluenco of many important 
design parameters, including severe! 
three-dimensional representations of 


they can support laser action, In 
contrast to me statement on page 
10, It is not true that electrons 


in indirect minima do not radiate 
(page 13), Near gap light emission 
can be very efficient In indirect 
gap semiconductors, at least at low 
temperatures, even without the 
Intervention of Isoelectronic traps. 

Such statements are adequate 
within the specific context of the 
main part of this book, but require 
brief qualification in. the Introduc- 
tory chapter if the book is to be 
used by readers without expert 
backgrounds in this subject. Some 
of this material might be dealt with 
by reference to appropriate specialist 
review articles. Although the Inten- 
tion to place some reliance on this 
method of additional coverage is 
Indicated -on page xv, unfortunately 
no listing of such suitable references 
is provided in a collected form. 
-There are remarkably few typo- 
graphical errors, {deluding incor- 
rectly numbered references. 

In summary, despite the minor 
blemishes mentioned above, this 
book can be strongly recommended 
as a well written, expert and detailed 
account of an important and timely 
technical subject, one- which will 
affect all of us to some degree in 
tho near future. 

P. J. Dean 
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Dr Anthony Cross has been appolated 
lo the chair of Russian and headship 
of the department of Russian studies 
at the University of Leeds from Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, in succession, to the late 
Professor F. M. Dorras. Dr Cross has 
been reader in Russian in the School 
of Modern Languages and European 
History at the University of East Ang- 
lia since 1972. 

Dr John Ignatius Cronin, reader In 
the Queen's university of Belfast, has 
been appointed to the chair of Eng* 
llsh at the same university. 

Professor T. ML Husband, professor 
of manufacturing organization at 
Loughborough University of Techno- 
logy, has been appointed to the chair 
or engineering manufacture at 
Imperial College with effect from May 
1, 1981. 

■Mr J. K. Hitrc, formerly senior re- 
search consultant to ICL, has been 
appointed to the chair of informa- 
tion science and technology at Queen 
Mary College. 

Dr M. Bkllbeck, director of the 
Australian Curriculum Development 
Centre, hat been appointed to the 
choir of education with special refer- 
ence tn curriculum s nidi os at the Insti- 
tute of Education with effect from 
May 1, 1981. 

Dr G. R, Stewart, lecturer in botany 
at the University of Manchester, has 
been appointed to the chair of botany 
nt-BIrbeck College. 

The title of professor of pharma- 
cology has been conferred on Dr T. B. 
Bolton in respect of his post at St 
George's Hospital Medical School. 

Tho title of professor of biochemical 
pharmacology has been conferred on 
Dr D. 8. Davies In respect of his post 
at tho Royal .Postgraduate Medical 
School. 

The tltlo of professor of applied 
electromagnetics has been conferred on 
Dr E. M. Freeman In respect of his 
post at imperial College. 

The title of professor of economics 
has been conferred on Mr P. R. G. 
Layard In respect of his post at the 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 


Honorary degrees 


Glasgow 

The following will be awarded honorary 
degree on June 17. 

LLD : Sir John Cameron, senior 

Judge of the College of Justice In 
Scotland ; Professor Ahmed Cemal 
Erlnaen, professor of continum phy- 
sics and civil engineering at Prince- 
ton University ; Professor Frank 
McClintock, professor of mechanical 
engineering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology ; Professor S. Fran- 
cles, Charles Mllsom, professor of law 
at the University of Cambridge and 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Sir Thomas Alexander Fraser 
Noble, principal and vice-chancellor of 
the University of Aberdeen ; Air Com- 
modore Helen Renton, director of the 
l Women's Royal Air Force ; The Hon 
Lord Alexander John Mackenzie Stuart, 

! Judge or the Court of Justice of the 
European Com muni ties in Luxembourg. 
Mr Anton Lang, professor of botany 
and plant physiology at Michigan State 
University ; Mr Sydney Brenner, of the 
Mod leal Research Council Laboratory 
or Molecular Biology at Cambridge. 

Hull 

The following are to receive honorary 
degree in July : 

DSc : Professor Albert Nuebergcn 

Emeritus professor of chemical patho- 
logy, St Mary's Hospital, University ol 
London ; Sir Peter Kent, consuftanl 
geologist ; Lord Richardson, president 
of tho General Medical Council. 

DSc Econ : Professor W. J, M. Mack- 
enzie, Emeritus professor of politics 
Glasgow University. 

Lilt D : Mr E. P. Thompson, reader in 
social history and former director of 
the Centra for the Study of Warwick 
until 1971. 

LLD : Dr S. T. Matturl, until recontiy 
high commissioner for Sierra Leone; 
Sir John Duddlng, chairman, Humber 
side Area Health Authority. 

MSc : Mr J. J. Wise, executive aecre- 
toiy of the Universities Central Council 
on Admissions. 

MA : Mr Brian Rix, secretary general 
of MENCAP, the National Society for 
Mentally Handicapped Cblldren and 
Adults. 
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One of Laurence Irving paintings exhibited at the Fortescue 
Swann Galleries in London until February 27 to coincide with the 
“The Irving Inheritance”, a Beries of six family conversations 
with Mr John Miller of the Open University on Radio 4 from 
February 15. Laurence Irving, grandson and biographer of Sir 
Henry, recalls his grandfather, and looks back on his own career. 


Forthcoming events 


The Friends Centre In Ship Street, 
Brighton, a voluntary adult education 
centre is mounting a sponsored teach- 
in during February 23 to 28 to drama- 
tise the value of adult education to the 
local community, as wed as part of its 
exercise to raise funds (or the centre 
which needs around £20,000 to survive. 
The week will consist or a continuous 
series of lectures, recitals, films, plays, 
exhibitions and activities. Further 
details from John Traxler, Friends 
Centro, Ship Street. Brighton BN1 1AF. 
* * * 

" Islam In Great Britain ” the Steven- 
son Lecture 1980-81 Is to be delivered 
by Dr N, A. Zald Badawi director of 
the Islamic Cultural Centre and London 
Centra] Mosque on February 24 at 5.15 
In Tuke Hall, Bedford College, Univer- 


sity of London, Regents Park, London 
NW1. 

* * * 

The National Conference on Physical 
Education in and for the Community 
Is to be held at the Rainbow Suite, 99 
Kenslnaton High Street, London W8, 
from February 24 to 25. It will con- 
sider the major issues of the day, 
together with the challenges inherent 
in them with a view to speeding up a 
coordinated approach to the problems. 

* * * 

"The Hidden Curriculum : Higher 
Education as Ideology " a discussion 
with Gerald Collier, former principal 
of Bede College, Durham, and Mr 
Dennis O’Keeffe, department of teach- 
ing studies. North London Polytechnic, 
on February 26 'at 3.30 pro In Room 
685 or the Institute of Education, Bed- 
ford Way, London WC1. For further 
details contact Mr R. Barnett, at the 
Council for National Academic Awards. 


Bristol 


Physics— £64,883 from the SRC u. ' 
research «,n analysis of coank 5 
Isutope dam and studies n? VS 
Plastic within LDEF cdSL25 
under direction of ProfaSJTfr - 
Fnwlcr ; £38,167 from the 
research into microdlstribuS ? / 
alpha-particle activity in the T* 
lung, under direction of Dr iTi 5 
llonshaw. “■ L > . 

Civil engineering— £57,800 fna a, f 
SRC for research on predict}® a [ 
fatigue strength of wire rope lo*! ' 
water from the ratcromtduW a i 
hi ter wire contact, under dwS, 

Dr M. S. G. Cullimore and S ■ 
Veterinary medicine— £50,243 fr«T ' 
ARC for research on colopliaKa u * 
the young animal by chlorimpkMA 
resistant salmonella typhlmurtu &f 
eschcrkhfa coll, under dimta 4 
Dr A. H. Linton and Dr MjjL. 
135,178 from the Wollcome Im J : 
research Into immune studies n Rtf ' 
disease in the cat, under dirtrfatf ■ 
Professor P. J. Bourne, Dr V. to :• 
and Dr T. J. Newby. T \. 

Advanced Urban Sludles— £41^0* 
the Department of Envlroaiitffc 
research on speed economy udx. ( 
dveness In local .plan mm**, [ 
under direction of C, Fufoufiii f 

i Underwood. ■ 4 

eology— £40,578 from the HOC fw r 
research on the relation ; 

layer parameters to bed tana Is tf < 
Celtic Sea, under directlOD et Dr D. 
Hamilton. 

Social administration — C35A17 Ira 
the SSRC for research on the trip . 
non of unaccompanied Btitlsb ctflsa 
to Canada 1867-1917 under dhccdoatf ; 
Profeasor R. A- Parker. 

Pat ho logy— £3 5,141 from the Leriab 1 
Research Fund for research ttfW » 
" T Cell Recognition of Bnttiltlf* i- 
phoma Derived B Cell Uw , p » 
direction of Dr A. B. ' RlcKow; ; 
£10,810 from the MRC towards rM i 
Into gamma counting In enWians ’ 
pathology, under direction of Pn» i 
sor M. A. Epstein, Dr R. B. \ 

and Dr A. B. Ricklnson. -. 1 

Blochemlsiry— £33,009 from Ik® 


for research on protein under dlnrt* ; 
of Dr l. J. Hoolbrook and Dr t. J y 
England, ■ ' 




Open University programmes February 21 to February 11 


Saturday February 21 
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7.40 Irt traduction lo Wire maUiiinillc* : 
Ideas of Space (MZM j am ll. 

B. 06 T«ecjnuou^caUon nulinu : Filter* 

■■e a ■ 

7.40 ConWaiponry Jams* In aducaUon : 
Hoaourt — - A Mmond Vtm 

3.08 MlmMOMmKB : ' OH : end inter- 
' a. - «Up»n4anc* MD209 : nran It. . 

. n JO* Arts fnundaiton coutm ■ why Inter- 
dVKlpimery OhallM 7 < AlOl .: . ptoii 

a.BS - spirfctiliun Oeium end dmlmmnat : 
no. as Oeinvmer p eftaian* : Serve You 


Sunday February 22 

BBC 1 

7.40* Understanding space end lime : 
“ Mr^Oalllaa wee Convcl " (8504 : 

S.OS fn^anic chnmltlry • nnnpia end 
c»«p *iudlo» s pi end Mon 


■nump ,o M 


ent— ereirammu 


gennmer periilaiw : Serve You 
Riant I itPVSS : pros 4>. 

HMlUt Qvoicee : 7HJ lit W’hov it 
Hurl* ’fPOTV : btoo 4j. • ; 

Ojama^: Oodlpua Tyranntu IA30T i 

utoloBV ; form and fo action : BMtloey 
Form end Taneuqn fsifio : proa .11 . 
Go a rll et. end «muuty in (he develon* 
ftyrtU of Modern ’ Earoae a IS9Q- 
Vienne ^eiripptna Ute, WmJe 

Under* UndlrSi space Sltfl He* : V rff ' 
QeuSo w** Correct r> <8584 I KM 

MoteflV l ' earth Meleriate ' ; il> 


7.40 Technology roundjllon coun e j Bw- 
Ing throush Drawing* (Tioi i 

fe / a , »'“ M s3Sis : »ai 

p.30 i<»th«uaRS B lo undiUon mutm : 

■ BvmMl*, Egoattoiw end th* Compn* 

B.BS : I t«iiiq r ” B or loctety • crime 

>.4S U'e . 


RADIO 4 QfHP» J1.1B p.m.-OD.SS e.m, 

usrJs w 

p.nt.-Qo.as e.m. only) 

ia.1l* Beventoenth .century: England : a 
changing culture Women (A203 j 

93.88 * Technology (qumlejon eburae i Using 
Drawings. MOMt end BrO*d(;BsU 

00.18; 

00.38 T^e ’ ’Designer CA307 | 

Monday February 23 


7.08 Sclsnoe foundation .course i Moasur- 
Wfl Ute Earth end the Moon <8101 ; 
prog tf). 

7.80 Historical data end ■ tho social 
S^enoN Time to Time 

17.18 Modern erl mim. 1848. to the 
f^ssont ! styles, and social ImnUoo- 
Ilona : Art on Film (AMI i prog l) . 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

8.88 ■“ 


Thursday February 26. . ■ ' 

BBC 1 • . __ 

8.40* PMlcni. ot 
7.30* ftqrflonlo ’Aiimu6^ co«jrt ■ 


.....iflhnlo i HtomUL. 
case studio* s Of 
(8347 | proa 1). 


notlomlsm in muslp 
oiaonih-oonlury Cur- 
prag 1 ). 




lira duct I on In psythousoy : lt'a ■ ' 
Utter of upln'on (usana t prag 1) . 
ompute.r-UMd UtramBlIon sysiems- : 
njoirnsilon Byslems end pefa Bases 

J&mi tislf-HsIp’ Pro lecl 
hie Jhie^^aan of life ; ' Clash I 


But Didn't 

y : If* ■ 
t prog 1 ). 


BBC 1 

8.40* PundarnsnUlt 



(V . -A : 


W . ; 


13.88. . Wirt : . PPorlrugt 

14.90 Sctenco. end belief)! from Durwirrio 

(4,48 U^egyi^ w^; Few* of 
RAOlo 3 (VHP) 

•li3S ^n^niroSuriMh i eo ctlcolne Oetllng 
': 8.88 fimlSt sM reellly^csRWel thsmea 

•t . . ferrfi cArsk- 

fo and* Don counw t Study fnfl - 



, .community wart end 


h ”S! HJaStBXi 

'oundellon . course : 
Iona and the Com- 

TO l 


aac.a 

8.40* Dnunj^: Oedipus Tyrsnnus (A3 07 ; 
7.30* ftsieerch methftdi In education and 

is KjOTC 


and. molecular biology j 


biology t RAOlo 3 (VHP) 

■w- B“s 

u.w, . ass* Jssi tsw- lr*- 


reinls (A50B : prag 1). 

8.38* Conflict jmd slab I my In Uio devolon- 
morvl or modern Buropo C178U- 

mrrai 1 , 5 yr fu,Ton 
a3,is Kssass-iifiss nag 

93.38- An. algorithmic approach . lo_ com- 
j g^jjyba io Uto Courso 
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'wSrt 

\K w a«Sw it ? 

MOID 4 (VHF) 

Sjmru) 1 "* R "* ,M 4-011.-4. Ul.l.r .44 
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FEDERAL UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

BAUCHI STATE, NIGERIA 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates for: 


Professorships, Associate Professorship* and lecluioshlpt In ihe 
following fields: 

1. Pur* Melhemallee. 

f. Applied Malhemalloe or Engineering Melhemetles. 


Physics wtlh speelalliallon insny ofthe erase of theoretical 
Physios, Blealronlos end Cloud Physios. 

Candldelss wllh speelslltetlon In Nuoleer Physios wilt also be 
considered. 


university 
:olleC|e of 
Swansea 


Chair of Eduo.atlclh 

Applloallona are Invited folr 
tii? Chair of Education and 
the Headship pi the' Depart- 
ffltni o{ Education, which 
will become vaaarnl on Gept* 
tember 30,. iflfli, ■ at. the 
retirement of Professor D. 
Prilohard. 

Ptirlher partleulara may be 
obtained from the -tinder^ 
aijlhed, Unlveralty College 
of AWniaea, Singleton Park, 
Swartiga fAR • IPP,... to 
whom applicai Iona (15 
°<We8) ihoiild be aenl by 
prWay,AprH 3, 7887 : , 


UNIVER8ITV OP ZAKPIA 
Applications ■ : ere InvIteO for ■ 
ihree pasta of 

PROfESSdR/ASSQCrATE PWffSSMf 
SENIOR LfCTURER/UCrmi W 
GEOLOGY 

In th* Sohool of Mini*. 



For Iho Directorship, several years of experience in Production 


Engineering, ability lo plan end sel up e series of production 
workshops (or Irelnlng as well ee manufacturing purposes: end 
some evldenco ol Innovation through designs, indusulel raporli 
end psienlt Uisl have boon euccesslully translated to practice is 


4. Chemistry wllh spools Use Hen In Physlosl, Inorganlo or Orgenlo 
CnwnWry. 

Interests In Industrial applies Uon will be an edrartige. 

I. Botany. 

8. Biology. 

7. Otology wllh special Intersil In mining geology. 

I. Elects onto*. 

I. Coranwnleatlene Engineering. 

10. Possur eyilams Engineering. 

11. Weler Reioureee end Irrigation. 

It. Construction Management. 

10. Structural Engineering. 

14. Automotive Engineering. 

11. Mechanleel Design and Manulaotmv 
II. Agricultural Engineering. 

17. Dlraetocahlp 1 ST Centre ter Industrial Davetopmenl. 

Salirfee and olhar tranaflta 

Ssliry eosle : 

Profseeorehlpe OL 18 M11 1 08M2.72t> 

AssootsVe PiofSisorshtpS 01. <18 1*10,996-1.1.378 

L*oluraahlpe : 

Senior OL 13 NAO844.O0* 

Grade I QL 12 N7.4016.0K 

Quads II OL 10 N6, 7004,732 

Okeotorehlps : 

QL 18 or QL 18 depending on the experience of appoints*. 

One - Nalr* a, .7fip. Tlisaa salaries are currently under review. 
There Is a oonlrscl addition of 2B1fc on beslo salary for contrart 
appointee, 10H payable with salary and 1 B% payebla al the end 
of contract. 

In deserving oases there Is, (n addition, a supplementation allowance 
paid in foreign currency to eppolnteB'e account outside Nigeria. 
Hwslnfl It provided at e subsidised rate ol 8J1b of salary, but not 
exceeding * maximum' of N300.00 per annum. 

Quallflca Ilona 

For profaesorthlpe and assoelsta profaesorihlps evldanee ol aoholar- 
shlp In a cendidsle’e field of specialisation carries mors weight 
than several year# of leaching. Evidence of Innovation through 
designs, patents that have been sucoesslully translated to precuoe 
wlll-oe accorded the same recognition. 


For lectureships, some years ol teaching and eoma evidenco ol 
research ability. 

Information about lha Unlvorally 


ThB Foderal University ol Teehnology In Bauchl Is on* ol three 
such newly *stebUihed Inal Hull ont In Nigeria taking otf In 
Septembers II will atari operellont on s temporuy elta which 


wee the location of s College of Arte end Science In 8suchl (own, 
th# aepllel of Bauchl Stale. 

Dauchl Slii* Is on* ri the smsllei state* ot the Federation ol 
Nigeria, located on Ihe plateau. II Is very plcluresquo and, because 
of its elevation, enjoy* a temperate cflmsle. The ve os 1 st Ion It 
savannah. The vaai and de/atoplng Yanharl Qsme Hoaerva la 
within Its borders. It Is also famous for Its cattle. 

The University It Intended lo . give balanced . education through 
classroom end laboratory teaching and alao afford <ho students 
during their undergraduate years the opportunity of experience In 
school-teaching, agrlcullia* or Induelry. All oegrae* will be ol 
four gears duration altar a A 1 levels, Th* State has A moderate 
Industrial base which Includes a motor vehicle assembly plant, a 
baaf processing factory, asbestos products Isolory and a cement 
factory. The feaoNng positions In the University therefor# offer 


□fcallangei to develop applied coursei In the vsrkm# discipline# 
and relate Unhrerelty education lo career opportunities. Professor# 
and Aaeodalo prolsMona will be Involved In the planning ■«* 
development of tho permanent sltt. Finally. Ihe unique chance for 


development of tho permanent site. Finally. Ihe unique chance for 
Utf University to influent)* and contribute to development la 
Immunue. In this regard plans for mining, Inlonalllcntion of grain 
production, aa wall as animal husbandry end the establishment of 
a pharmaceutical Industry have reached an advanced stag*. 

Mathod of applying 

Interested candidate# should direct their applications for a permanent 
or three yearly contract appointment to Iho : 

P.A.9. (Rscrultmenl), 

Nigerian Universities Office, 

180 Tottenham Court Bold, 

London W1P ALE. 

or to the i 

VTc e-Oh* nee 1 1 or’* Office. 

Federal University of Tiechnology. 

Private Mall Bag 0248, 

Bauchl. 

Nigeria. 

Successful applicants will bs expected to assume dull*# belor* 
8eptemb#r 1981. Closing date: Three week* after dels of publication. 


. UNIVERSITY OF ZAMBIA . 

Applies lions aia Invited for four 
posts of 

lESEMtH OFFICER W IKE 
tUmVTE FOR AFRICAN STOWS 

In Aits, Communication Wadies, 
Mints! H tilth or Urban Cent- 
mvnlty Roisateh, 

Appointment will be at Professor; 
Associate Professor, . Senior Lec- 
turer or Lecturer level depending, 
on quslincationa end espertence. 

K pH cents should, hold a doctor- 
i or equivalent riseiroh .ex- 
perience, Balsiy scales : Profes- 
sor K1 1 ,362-Kl 2, 324 » : AleO- 
o|#le Profenor K!0,0Sf|-K1 1,028 
pa l Senior , Lecturer KB,718- 
15(738 pt*. LUblurer K8.7M- 
KB, 840 pe. (01slerting-KI.B5.) 
Two to four-yisr contract ; bf* 
annlet overeew leave ; Ofeiulty 
family pessagg#: baggsgo allow- 
tnce. 


UNIVERSITY OF ZAMBIA . 

Application* a/a Invllsid for tha 
post of 

. SENIOR ASSIST AMT IKUIUM/.. 
ASSISTANT UIIAIIAM 

with ypeclsl rdiponalbilitlas lor 

KEIICAL IIMAIY. 
Appllcartte ahostid have a degree 
In beele. aclance phia poslpradu- 
ola library fluaUHcanons or 
A.L.A. er F.L.A. *nd at Mill two 

m in experience. In • medical 
rery. Balary ecaleei Senior 
Asalslant L>tuar 


Aulstant librarian KB,364-K9,048 

R .a. Assistant Librarian. Kfl.372- 
7.824 p.a. (Kl - afar ling « 
Kl.fiai.7h* BritUh QovarniTMnt 
may provide aalsry euppleiuenia- 
llon. at * rats to be cekqleted. 


! ind iih alfled bensllte. TVra lo 
our year contreei: Weiutfel over, . 
seas leave; gratuity; family pmi- 
*agesi baggig* «llow#noe. 



PgMjfd eppllcallon (t copJesJ. 
kietudfag a ewrlhvtam trila# arid 
naming a laleTaoa. shouM b* 
sent I* lha Uhlnrelty Becrstary, 
Unlsarslw el Zambia, po Box 
31331, ttaalu, ZamWs, to Arrive 
no'lalsr than 10 March, 1BB1. 
App heart* iiMdenl In UK. slMufa 
■ wo sand 1 copy Id lftt*r-Unlv#r- 
■Hy Council, H/fi Toils nh*m 
court . Rmid, LWrton. W1P ODT. 
Further detail* ere available Irani 
either H4rti|. 


UNIVERSITY OF DAR EG SALAAM 
TAZANIA 

Applications are invited lor tho following posla in Ihe Faculty ol Com< 
morco and Management : 

(1) SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN MARKETING 

(lhroa polls) 

Applies nit Should hold a Ph.D. In Maikotlng and have had teaching 
and resoorch aaparlonce at unlvaierily level or equlvaianl. Those 
with e Master's dogrea wllh long leaching or relovanl admlnlilratlve 
paper lonco may nlao be conaidnrod. Tho appointees will bo requliOd 
to teach undergraduate and post graduate courses In Marketing end 
related options, underiako reeoarch end consultancy eervlcoa. 

12) SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING 

<lw* poets) 

AppHcsnta Should possess postgraduate qualification In Accounting. 
They should hjva leeching, resoorch and/or roleviM edmlnlalrelive 
nxperienco In Senior Managoinenl position* Thoio wlthoul aaperl- 
gneo but with postgraduate quail real ion will also be considered. 

(3) SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IH GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

(Iwo posts) 

Applicants should possess postgraduate quatwcaliona in Oenarai 
Management and leaching experience el university or aimiiar level. 
Rasssren expsrionco In arese of General Mansgemam will be an 
added advantage. Those wlthoul unlvorally leaching experience may 
also be considered. Tha appointees will toech undergraduate and 
postgraduates end provide management consultancy services. 

H) LECTURER IN FINANCE 

(ana post) 

Applicants should have postgraduate qualifications spactallxlng m 
Finance. Graduates who ipaoiallEod In Finance wllh relevant Bald 
experience will alao be consldorad. Appointee will leech courses in 
Finance, will bo required lo do reaeeich and give consultancy sir- 
rices to iho public. 

Salary scales : Senior L«cturer Ta.Bhe.aB.588-Ti.Bhs.80. 7M pa ; Lec- 
turer T * .Sha.3 1 ,080-T i .She .37 .OBO pa. Appotr«**i on Expatri#tion 
Terms will Im ■nllttad to on Exp* Iris lion Allowance ot 80 T- ol lhol> 
basld salaries. (El etarXng =Tx.8ha.lt.40.) The British Oovarnment 
may provide salary supplementation In range E8.372-H.11B pa (eior- 
Ing). for merrind appointees or Cfl.t60-C8.4U pa (atarhng) for alngle 
•nnusfly— normally lax-lrsoj and aeBoalatad 


appointees (ravfevrad annually— normally lax- 
bonafrl*. Family passages | F.8.S.U.; Mwinlef 


oversee* leave. 


"I •BP* M * toreh . 1 ’HJ*. -APpAfowwl* reildanl In Ifflf 

•boufd also eand one coey to (nter-Unlverehy CoubbIL M/si Tot- 
tanttamceort FotkI. London Wlb 8DT. Furl bar detail, are syellable 
bom either eddresa, 


. The Unlvnwtty of London 
Tlw London Sohool of Economies 

LECTURESHIPS (TWO) IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Applications vt Invited far eppolnbnsnl from 1st October, 1981. 
Candidate# must be capable of tsochfng In ihe ganeral Held ol 
Induatrfal retallana. but a apaoial Interael In ihs managerial aspects 
of Ihe subject would be of advantage In one of these appointment*. 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MANAGEMENT SCIENCES 

AppllcaMona era Invited /or appointment from 1st October, 1081, id 
a r«cltirashlp In Management Helene in the Dapartmant of Statistical 
and Msihamslloel Sclsnces. 

The sueceeilul candidate wlti fa* *xpecled lo Isaoh both undergraduate 
end postgraduate students, and should have an establfalmd end 
continuing rseeargh intareil In a major methameties By- based aubltcl 
area. Hreoltcal experience In applying mansgsiasnl science Id assist 
decrslotHMaUng (n Ihs msnsgsmani of public M private sector, 
organisations would bo an sdvsntso* 

Appointment wifi- be on tho silary .gal* lor laclureis of EB.80S lo 
£((,878 ■ year (undor review) plus £B87 a year London Allowance. 
In assessing (hd starting sslsry. consideration win be given to quail’ 
licattoot, ago tpd sxgailenae. 


University of Stirr«y 

Deportment of Hotel, Catering 
and Tourism Management 

Lecturer in Catering 

Applications are Invited for this new post In the food and 
beverage ops rail on a group of the Department. 

A suit able candidnte will have Industrial export ance in 


A aultablB oandidRiQ will have industrial experience In 
food ptoduation and aarvlee together with knowledge ol 
ourriculum devatopmont. Research Inle reals will be- en- 
couraged. . ■ 

Salary will be In the range E5.505-£11,S76 per annum. 
Further particulars about the post are available from the 


Acpdemlc Registrar (LfQ), University of Surrey, Guild- 
ford, Surrey <5U2 6XH, to whom appticallcns Should be 
made, logelhar .with $ curriculum vitae and rvimes ol two 


referees by 23rd March, 1081, quoting reference <3} 
THE8. - 
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THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 
Courses for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 

Member i of staff end ihelr current Intertill are : 

n, m a Uennttt. F.A.A .. Orusnoiransillon maul chemistry; Hie 
preparation and catalytic properties ot.*Q \ SSS Sl 
oleltnic. acetylenic and Lottery phaiphlno ilsamis, complexes roniiln 
jn d metal-hydrogen and metal-carbon o-bonda. 

Dr fi. Bromley : Pliotonhyilei and magnetic »» nan ' e ! 
Optleal-mlciuwaio uuuble rciojianeo niidici of photophyiieal pro 
ceiid In molecular crystal. excited states. , . 

Prolettar l>. p. Craig. F.A.A. . F.R.b-' Interaction of radrtlfon and 
molecular mailer ! theoretical studies of energy iiatei of moleoilar 
crystals: excitation trapping in relation lo photocheinlea ^ 

sill kil-a ; inierninleeiilar Inrcci, especially between chiral molecules, 
chiral discrimination. 

ussv .svtf'SsS^ °< 

Co dll l complexes, CD of re<ll». Rut! If and OK l> complexei «ltl» 
-blinding ligandi, l aier-Raman ipectroKopy ol blnnclaar metal Ion 
complexei j photochemistry and ipevUtwcopy of tungsten carbonyl 
cnmpleui, and coupled anthraccnei and Ihelr njiotolwmeri ; oplkal 
properties of very liiln crystal* and the itmly ol excited alatei using 

ErotejfJr's*' C. Hyde. F.A.A..- Solid-state chemistry ; non-niolecular 
crystal liriKturci minerals. alloys, inorganic compounii ; theory of 
crystal itruclnre liability. Defect strut lu rex nnd homologous kiIci by 
electron imcroiciipWJifrricLitiii. . . 

/» r J. K, Macttoti; Application of mail spectrometry end combined 
gai chrumatogiaphymaM spectrometry to ilia Identlficniion and 
quantllicalinn of gio»ih Itorntonei in plants, using deuterium-labelled 
analuguei. Steucturc eluvldatlun nnd fynilie'ls of toxic components of 

Jvofrj'ior hi. A I under ; .Synllteiie of complex organic molecules In- 
corporating new niclhudi mid strategies. .Synthetic application* of 
liguutroplc rearrangement* and other intramolecular processes. New 
lynthtlic citulvaleiiti. ... 

/Sr I.. RjJntn : Organic clieinlcal appllcattuni nf molecular orbital 
tlici»y. particularly at Hie ah Initio level, Structural and mcclianlulc 
organic Llwinlilry. Organic confiiimetlnnal analysis. Structures and 
stabilities of reactive Intermedin If s. Development of associated com- 
puter programs. 

.tfe R. h - HirAnnfa : Chemistry, synthesis and blusyntheils of natural 
ptoducis. Including antibiotics, proitagfandfns and other blologlcslly- 
aclive compounds. Mkroblulaaical chemistry, Including chemical 
aipecti of seaualily. Drug mcUDolUm In fungi and animate. 

Dr G. B Rohr man : Structural chemiatry of urganoroeulllc, Inorganic 
and biologically actiro organic molecules. Low temperature analysis. 
Neutron Ulffinciion. 

Prottnor A. St. Setgesen, F.A.A.: Syntlieali, structure and mechanism 
sir re liens of co-ordination complexes. Synthetic strategies for chelate 
complexes, reactions of cn-oidinated ligand ■ and Ihelr relation lo 
biulnyy. particularly esters, amides, peptides, nitriles, olefins, Iralnes 
and phosphates : generation and propeilics nf reactive |ntei mediate* 
of reduced cis-orduiaiinn number, electrophilic substitution reactions 
and ituantitaUve cunlornutional analysia. aynlhesia and reactivity of 
caged metal Ions. 

Af/ir B. t. d’lrvestjon : Micro, submicro and trace analysej of metals 
and onluni In pure compounds and to environmental applications. 
Dr T. ft. H'etbtrry .- The study of dlsoidered materiali. pailiculariy 
organic molecular crytlals displaying subslliuiiunal or orientational 
disorder. Optical diffraction analogue and X-rav diffraction studies of 
I he so materials. Computer modelling of disordered system*. Relation 
of detailed crystal structure in tntcrmolecular foccca via aemi-amnirlcal 
cakulationi. 

Dr S. B, I VUd : Synthetic chemistry. Design and aynlhesia of multi, 
dentate chelating agents ; resolution and reactions of ahiral tertiary 


BRUNEI UNIVERSITY 

PROFESSOR OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

®3lr Ssasi ESs ? jsw 

Involvement la Important. 

Tho Department haa al prt««nl « ful^e teclurlna •wtl of Bavenleer. 
Including another protestor and two readers. It oltora a rnin 
sandwich BSc In Mechanical Engineering with an Intake of about 
70 students each year, and maintains cloao contact* with Industry, 
it Is well equipped lor resoereh In Fluid- and TlMrmo-Dyn arnica, 
Structures. Blo-Medloal Engineering and Vibrations and tor lnw»«B- 
aatloni at hlah pressure*. Aroociated Departmonte cover producllon. 
building, Electronics and Electrical Englnoerlng and Ihe epoctel 
■■ enhanced " engineering programme. 

Salary within Iho proteaalonal range (minimum E 14, 278) plus EM7 
London Allowance with conlrlbutory penalon righle. 

Further details are evellable from the Personnel Secretary. Brunei 
University, Uxbridge, Middlesex UBS 3PH, or telephone Uxbridge 
37188, extension 40. 

Closing data : 18 March 1H1. 



UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

Tha Polytechnic 

Applications ere Invited lor the 
tallowing pasta In Ihe 

DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE : 

I. SENIOR LECTII8ER/LECTURER IK 
PHYSICS 

Candidal ea should poateea a 

S ood Ural denies In Phyalca. 

reference will be given to 
those wlih a higher degree. 
Previous teaching experience 
will be en advantage but la not 
eaienllal. Appointees, who 
■hould also have an Inttreal In . 
Mathematics, will be required 
lo teaoh Phyalca, Mechanics and 
Electrical Sclanoe up to 
Diptoma/Degraa level In the 
Held ol Engineering. 

3. LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS/ 
STATISTICS 

Candidates should possess ■ 
good llrat degree In Malha- 
mallca/Stellatlce. A poat- 
graduete quallllcatlon In Mathe- 
matical Sutiillos will be an 
advantage. Appolnieea will be 
required to teach Mathematics/ 
Btailellca to Dlploma/Oegrae 
■ludente In Bualneaa Studies end 
Englnaarlng. 

Salary aoalaa : Senior Lecturer 
KB.GDO-KB.OOO p.a. Lecturer 
K3.800-K8.600 p.a. (El alerllng 
equate K1.89), Hie British Gov- 
ernment may provide salary sup- 
plementation In range f!G,77B- 


plemanlallon In 

E7.BB2 p.a. (elerllng) lor mar- 
ried appolnieea or E4,B4B-Efl,872 
p.a. (alerllng) for elnglo 
■ppolnleea (reviewed annually— 
normally tax-tree) end anoolnled 
beneflte. If no ealary supple* 
mentation, there will be a Uni- 
versity Addition In range K1.320- 
K1.B40 p.a. (taxable In Malawi). 
Gratuity ; luperannuallon aohama 
Irsnularsbls with F.8.S.U. ; 
family patsagaa ; various allow- 
ance* i biennial oversea* leave ; 
housing. 

DatelM applications (3 oORles) 


range pB,7i 
irllng) lor mi 
or E4,B4B46.fl 




Aoplloanta rasldant In UK should 
a fao send one copy to Inlar- 
Untveralty Council, M/91 Totten- 
ham Court. Reed. London WIN 
DDT. Further detail* are avail- 
able from ahtier eddraae, 


atrimiST To 


UNIVERSITY OF 
DAR E9 SALAAM 
TANZANIA 

Applications or o Invllod lor iho 
poet ol 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER 
IN C0HTIHUIK6 EDUCATION 

In ttio Faculty Ol Agrlculluro. 
Forestry and Veterinary Scfonca. 
Applicants should hold a Ph.D. 
or M.Sc. In Adult, Continuing or 
Extension Education or equiva- 
lent. plus 3-5 soars' teaching al 


admt nisi rail ve post. Tha 
appointee will bacomo dlroctor 
ol Iho Canlio lor Continuing Edu- 
cation In Agrlculluro end a mem- 
ber ol Iho Department ol Agtlcul- 
lure! Education and Extension. 
Dulles will Includa : administra- 
tion of Iho Contra ; development 
ol tho Centra's pragrammos ; 
liaison with totevont Mlnlaliloz : 
leaching ol undergraduate and 
postgraduate couraos In Adult 
Education ; lo guldo and lake 
part In research and consultancy 
ecllvldoa ol the Contra. Salary 
acaloa : Senior Lecturer Tz.Sha. 
38,580-80,700 p.a. Lecturer Tz. 
Shs.3 1 ,080-37,080 p.a. Appointees 
on Expatriation Terms will bo 


Aeadamle Olflasr, University of 


Dar •• Salaam. Tanzania, lo 
arrive no taler then 36 March, 
Applicants resident in 
UK should also aand one oopy 
lo Inter-Unlverilty Council, B0/ 
81 Tottenham Court . Road, Lon- 
don W1P 0DT. Purthar datalla 
ara avellabla from either addreu. 


o^portunmoa and a conifniSl 

Apniicatlom from undta 
with Inter oatl, Qi^illicxhomiaM 

HgMXXc. 

ENQ?NEERINQ ara PR ^M 
welcomo. 

Salary on the Lactam xo 
C5.505-C1 1,878 (Intatta). i k 
EM7 London AJImtxet m 
FS8U/US3 banaflls. 
Application forma ind Mr 
particulars Irom tin him 
Secretary. Brunei UnliWk.ft 
bridge. UBB SPH, w Utetm 
Uxbridge 37168, adMfw 4* 
Closing data : 10th UvA M 


I'IJavImBO 


THE open; 
UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF • 
EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY-: ■ 

LECTURER IN ME 
RESEARCH METH 

Applloslloni «• 


that rewafch W 


dfa ln the Vi\W 


^Motion 
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naming 3 reteraas, aboard be 
■anl to lha Raglitrer, Unlreralty 
Collega el Ewexllind, Private 
Bap Kwaluaonl, Swaiiland. to 
■irtae no later than 30 March 
1981. Applicants resident In U.K. 
■hould also tend 1 copy to 
Intar-UnhrariUy Council, SO/ 81 
Tottenham Court Rotrf, London 
W1P ODT. Further datilla ara 
avallabla Irom ollhar addrea*. 


UNIVERSITY OF ZAMBIA ' 

Applloallona are Invited for 3 
posts of 

PR0FB880R/A8S0CIATI 
PROFESSOR/SBNIOn 
LECTUMN/LECTURER IN 
BIOLOGY 

Applicants ahould be qualifted 


Anlmil Ecology, Vartabrata 
Zoology Or QontUoa. They 
•hould hold a Ph.D. and have 
appropriate profoulonil o|- 

K itenea. For lha mart oanlor 
"•la. - avldsnca of - raiaar oh 
■bllillM la raqulrad. Salary 
loalaa ; Protestor Ki l ,392- 
KI2.324 p.a. Associate Prm- 
taaior K10.098-K1 1,028 p.a. 
Senior Laclurar Ke.748-K8.732 
p.s. Laolurar K6.788-Kl.840 p.a. 
KI llarllng equate 21.98). The 
British Government may provide 
•alary supplementation In range 
85,884-210,630 p.e. (sterling) (or 
WWM appolnieea or 86,414- 
87,600 p.a. (etertlng) l« afngte 


appclntaes (reviewed annually 
— normally tax-fr»a) and 

aaaoolatad benefits. Two lo four 
traar oonlraot ; biennial ovaraeta 
(save; gratuity; family pae- 
•agaa ; baggage allowance. 


ftetaltad eppiieatlapa (2 eoplaa) 



UNIVERSITY OF. ZAMBIA 

Applications ara Invited for two 
poata or 

nONSSOR/ASSOCIATC MMfSSOI/ 
SCNIOt LECTURER/ LECTURER IN 
UWCAK DEYEUtfMENT. STINES . 

STjJta 8chool of Humanities and 
B«i«l ficlencaa. One p 
wvalopmenl Plannlrig «i 
Oavolocimani,- (ho olFer In Poll 
eoonom y «nd Eoonomlo 
Udvalopmant. The Department 
ojtara.an Inter-dlaclpllnaiy deve- 
lopment-prlantad degree. Appll* 
oanla should Iwva a Maatara 


ng|- for a: 

» Ttf^lbwad annually— 
JSSS? aeioctaied 

.TWO. Irf four-year con- 
nrataf'i.r^y**?. 1 °waaae l*ava ; 
S'.-if fam,l 7 Paaaigei ; bag' 


UHIYERSITY OF 5IEUA UONE 
NIALA UNIVERSITY C0LLE6E 
Applies Hon j ara Invited lor iho 
pout ol 

PROFESSOR/SENIOR 
LECTURES IR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

Applicants should possess a 

C graduate degree in Educa- 
or equivalent, with at least 
llvo yaara unlvoialty teaching 
exparlancs In Taachar Education. 
The appointee wilt ba required 
lo lecture and conduct reaaarch 
up to at lean Maatara degree 
level, in eny two of the follow- 
ing : Educational Psychology; 

Soolal Psychology ; Educational 
Statistics and Measurement and 
Evaluation ; Phlloiophy of Educa- 
tion ; Educational Administra- 
tion ; Educational Soolology. 
Research Design In Education. 
Experience In methods of 
leeching and/or student leach- 
ing supervision will ba an added 
advantage. Salary scale* : Pro- 
fessor LeB.600-1 1,088 ps. Senior 
Laclurer La7, 406-8, 121 pi. (Cl 
alerllng » La2.62). Superannua- 
tion scheme or contract terms ; 
various allowances ; family 
passages ; biennial overseas 
leave. Ds tailed appIleatiMi (2 
eoplaa), Including ■ curriculum 
vllsa and naming 3 rafarsai, 
should bs sant lo ttts Baerstary, 
University ol sierra Lscme, 
Private Mall Bag, Freetown, 
Sierra Leon*, to ante* no later 
than 30 Mareh. 1961, Applicants 
rasldant In UK should also send 
1 oopy to Intsr-Unlveraliy 
Council. 90/11 Tottenham Court 
Road. London W1P ODT. Further 
del tlfa era available from atlhsr 
addrais. 


UNIVERSITY OP MAUWl 
Chineollor College 
Applications are Invited for tho 
following poale In the DEPART- 
MENT OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
EARTH SCIENCES, tenable from 
1 September, ISBt : 

<1> PROFESSOR OF (EOORAFRY 
IND EARTH SCIENCES. 

Applicants ahould havo a hlghor 
degree In Earth Sciences (Physi- 
cal Geography) with substantial 
teaching and resoarch experi- 
ence al university level. The 
appointee will ba expected lo 
oonlribute to the development ol 
the whole department which 
□liars oourssi In Human Geo- 
graphy, Physical Geography, Geo- 
logy and the Texohfng al Geo- 
graphy, Preference will be given 
to an applicant capable ol teach- 
ing aouraea In Geology and 
Phyaloal Geography. 

(21 LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
6E06RAPHY 

Applicants must have a higher 
degree In Geography with special 
Interests In Eoonomlo Geography 
and related areas. The ability 
lo develop and teach an Inta- 
crated syllabus In Environmental 
Studtea and techniques In re- 
source appraisal and assassnwnt 
will b* an advantage. 

Salary scslss : Protestor K7.800- 
10,300 o.e. Laclurar K3,8Qa-6,60g 
P-a. -fit atari Ing-KI.M). For 
appointee to post 1, Iho British 
Government may provide salary 
supplementation In range 8B,94D- 
10,260 p.a. (sterling) (reviewed 
annually— normally tax-free) and 
associated banaflta. It If Unlikely 
that this supplamantatlon will bs 


B rovfded lor appointee to post 2. 

no supplamantatlon. lha Unl- 
veralty will oravide an addition In 
range Kl.320-r.820 p.s. (taxable 
In Mota*l)‘ Gratuity; auper- 
onnuatlon scheme tranifarsbla 
with P.S.8.U. ; family pansgaa ; 
various sDowanOe ; biennial over- 
seas leave ; hollaing. 

Detailed epplteanone . (two 
copies), Including a curriculum 
vitas and naming three referees, 
should fee and Is lha RefMnr, 
University of Malearf, Uenerelly 
Office, PO Bex 271. Zombs. 
Malawi, te arrive ns talar than 
28 March, INI. AppBeanls resi- 
dent In UK i hould alio send one 
oopy la Inter-UnJversJty Council, 
90/11 Tottenham Court R**d. 
London, W1F ODT. Further de- 
tail* era available pom elihor 
address. 


Soiithiiinplon 
%+ THE 

UNIVERSITY 


Temporary 
Lectureship In 


Spanish 


Applloants'era Invited lor ■ l«n- 
porsry lectureship. In Spanish 10 
replace Mr A. P. Lsmbort lor 
the session 1981-62. Aoploiinta 
should possess .dUBD iMllnie 
suitable for donlrlbuUnfi to 
courses' on Nineteenth *™ 
TawnUellwentury Spsnah end 
Spanish. Amsrfosn Uteratwe, 
and tar giving ols»»*e In 
Bpsnlah language. 


UNIVERSITY OP 
DAR ES BALAAM 
TANZANIA 

Applications are Invited lor 

3 LECTURESHIPS IN F0IEI6N 
LAKGUA6E AND UN6UISTICS 
(COMMUNICATION SI I III) 

Applicants should have post- 
graduate qualifications In Teach- 
ing English os > Second Lan- 
guage or Teaching English as a 
Foreign Language, and prefer- 
ably with an MA in Applied lin- 
guistics, in addition te. at laaat 
two yean' teaching In a non- 
European context, fha appoint- 
ees should have an Interest In 
Urn development ol teaching 
materials In the areas ol study 
skills and English lor Special 
Purposes. They will ba required 
lo teach courses Ihioughaul the 
different University Faculties, 
snd experience of latching at 
tarllary lavsl would be an ad- 
vantage, Salary acate ; Tz.Sha. 
31 .080-37,080 p.a. Appointee on 
Expalrlallon terms will ba en- 
titled to an Expatriation allow- 
ance ol 50% of (hair basic 
salaries. (Cl sterling- Tz. 8 Its. 
18.40.) Family passages , 

F.8.S.U. ; biennial overseas 
leave. / 

Detailed applications (t eoplaa), 
Including a curriculum villa and 
naming 3 relsresa, should bs 
asnl lo the Chief Aeadamle 
Officer, University of Dar as 
Salaam, P.O. Box 38091, Dar cs 
Balsam, Tanzania, to arrive no 
later than 26 March 1931. Appli- 
cants resident In U.k. should 
■Iso tend 1 copy to Inltr-Unl- 
varsity Council, 90/n Tottenham 
Court Road, Undo* WIP ODT. 
Further datalla are available from 
althor address. 


UNIVERSITY OF ZAMBIA 

Applications are Invited for a 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

In His Kafuft Basin 
Research CommUtee 

In Aqusllo Plant Biology ; Fish- 
eries Management ; Wetland 
Ecology I Plant Ecology ; Deve- 
lopment Planning (with particu- 
lar rstaranoo to river basin deve- 
lopment), Appointment will be 
al Professor, Associate Professor, 
Senior Laolurar or Laclurar level 
depending on qualllioattons and 
experience. Applicants should 
hold a doctorate or equivalent 
ta search oxpirlanco. Salary 

acaloa: Professor KIUE2-12.324 
p.a. Assoolate Professor K10.Q56- 
11,028 p.a, Sonior Laclurar 

KB, 746-9,732 p.a. Laclurar 

K6. 756-1,640 p.a. (El sterling*. 
K1.98.) Tha British Oovaiiunsnt 
may provide salaiy aupplemont*- 
I to." Jn range E6,W4-W,6» p.a. 
(sterling) for married sppolnten 


o( E3.4f4-7.690 p.a. (sterling) 
lor Single appointees (ravtawtd 
annually— normally tax-lrea) and 
aaeoclaltd benefits. Two or four 

I oar contract ; blannlaf ovarsass 
•avt ; grslully ; lamlly pss- 
•agss ; baggage sllowanca. 
p*telted appacetiitei (3 ooptes), 
toeludlng a ettrrteuwm . vitas 
and naming 8 rotersoi, should 
bs asnl te lha Unhranlly Bacra- 
lary, Unhrarelty of Zambia, F.O. 
Bm 31336, Lusaka, Zambia, M 
■rrlvs no later than 19 Marsh 
1981. Applicants rasldant In 
U.K. should also sand 1 ccpy 


te Inter-Unhrarsihr Council, to/tf 
Totianham Court Rood, London 
WIP ODT. Further details era 


available from either eddrtes. 


NATIONAL UNIVER8ITY 
OF LESOTHO 

AppllotUona ere Invited lor tha 
post ol 

PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS 


AUSTRALIA 

ORIFFITH UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES 

.npiicmilaiia aro mvicad from 
. tilled men snd woman for 
a loathing position In qn Inter- 
diaclplinary School of Human!- 
lie*. Thi* poiHlcn Involves 
loachinq in a group or rouraos 
which nra] wllh Issue* in cur- 
rent IhoorlM of Innauiua and 
represent at I an Incfualng etna 
matte ropreacniatlon. 

Qualiricailono : Normally a 

higher dogrro In an appropriate 
arua from a recognlred uni- 
versity. 

Salary wilt bu within the 
p m a n0 ° : 

Tho auccostlul applicant may 
up the poaltlon In raid 

Inlanding applicants ahould 
contact ihe School Admlnlaire- 
or In Uib lint Imtanco ror 
urthcr Infarmallan j**w 
required In appllcal 


inrarmallon also aval 
mi So lift ^UnfvoSl *1 ea rXpptaTVi 

36 Cordon Bq uara. London 
WC1II OPT. 

Applications should bo sub- 
mitted by 16 March. 1UB1. 

BELFAST 

THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 

mt M 1M 

DEPARTMENT or 
PHILOSOPIIV 


This won, arising from Uro 
toivo of ilnenco or a member 
of starr will bo avall&bte for 
uno year from lit Or labor. 
L!Ml. Canriiaaica mutl ba 
obla |o IMCh social PhllOMphV 
on introdudorv end honours 
level 

Salary will bn in the r^nne 
CO. SOS to CS.2AA per annum 
(under ravtowi wllh suoor- 
oimuallon 


Further particular* may bo 
obtelnod irom ihp Porsonnel 
Officer. The gueon's University 

8 1 Urlfasi, «TT INN. Nerthom 
'stand. Clollna dale : 16 

March. 19HI. (Ploa.ro quoio 
Hcf. dl/T)!E8.l 


BRADFORD 

TIIE UNIVERSITY 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

. mmrrrokJE 

MICS. 

Commencing, gatary vrtihln 
tho ranga or Cs.Opo to E7.3BB 
per annum t under review I - 
Supers nnuablo- 

Furlher flanicularavappllca 
lion form* do ba roturnud a_ 
toon a* ooaalbtol obtalMbla 
is Healsirer tra 

Egter 
LDP. 

EAST ANGLIA 

tub ujjiv^imr up 

ere 

„ SkSf 

Candidal a* should ,luw '• 
daarooln drama or In lilgn*- 
lura i or other reloyjuii dlwcl- 
pTlnai. tog diner wllh furUier 
uni IrsTnina braxpertqncn 
lha . theatre. This will be 
a twolve-nvonin . anpalntmont 

aetenu* 
. jra&n« jaurv 

ago. qruUflcaUarte and *XP*r- 
lcnca. toaauier with 4hs namas 
ihi.oT three panona 




7TJ Qniphon* 
1 Ml. aiOfii from 
particular* may 
not taler than 
No forme 
lasuad. •« 


8nli the 
who can 
-approach ad. 


HONG KONG 




Annual salary (*HMrenn 
te) wAl ba within the pr 

w MPBin u 

groaa fnqpme. HtnUlno 

tent or rotary, 
ca. 1 leave 



’ . - HULL • . 

THB ■UNIVfiMhY 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
taiAin of uw 

jjgSMSKsM 

■PKlal^j 
1 i,i v 

UOMl. 

imarnst 
fare. 


HULL 

TUB UNIVERSITY 

DBp *ara?K8r adult 

Applications a 

i. liUiL. mainly for work on 

regional hlKon» an3 

lutorial bUsio* In iho earn 
rigid. Experience of tdciiln 
adult* roquired. 

■iirite ^ 

jevlew 

giving datalla of' age. qiial 

cottons and . expertnuce. 
iogothar with rite namas of 
three roforooa inould be sent 
by March ji. 1U8I. io 

further parifcufarm map bio 
ohialned. . 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
(liiailiute for IlMlth Studios I 
MSc in Health 

ApplIcaMs ara tnvlled for (ho 
ono year Hill-lime and two 
edr pan-llpie coureo In Heal Ur 
on. Tho courie has 
quote aialu* end Is lull 
Ohio tor graduate* end for a*- 
porleuced admlnletrular* in 
hNlih aerviM manogomeni and 
research. 

■ - rlhor 


KENYA 

UNIVEIISITY OF NAinODI 

Applies I Iona era Invited for 
ihe noat oF ENV I ItON MENTAL 
"'Ti.VjTiBr in ihe nti'Aitr 
(t Ol Alien ITEOTUfU: 
ppllcauta should bo architect* 
with special background In 
fluildlng ucionce-1 topical Us- 

a and/or who may ba civil 
nprna or t'hyaictais. 'they 
muit lioid a higher degroo in 
at lull one of Ihe abovo- 
luoniloned discipline* end hevu 
at IhM five yoaro' pracilca) 
and/or teaching eager enco. 
Iho appolntoo will bo oaiiecind 
to ahoro tho rcsponilbllltlo* or 
Iho Physical Environment 
teaching course tn the Devin- 
moni. at nreavni el under- 
graduate level only, and to 
undnriflkr mNMi in hi*/ her 
•portal Raid of Interoai. The 
bnvironmenui Dulldlng Btc- 
Hon. which is at pmenl Inte 
grated within tha Doparimcnt 
^.-Architecture, I* equinneii 

■'Hh basic laboratory fact 

in tho lipid or thermoi. 
acoustic and light theory. 
Tho rotary acate will not ba 
than Senior Lecturer 
}]ps: Prates- 
KEf, t ft*o p«r 
nor 
per 
Lcciurt-r 

•ivrunv i • U- Non* 

“"'rObviforv mvdteat achama: 
■“ha'dlrod rmualng or houvng 
allowance: femtiv umih 
D etailed appllcaUona (two 
coplea i . Including ■ currtcu'uin 
Ihrro rater! 
aes. should be sent lo Ihe 
™ • HjynrtUnanl and 

n,»._ Untvro,,^^, 

"ft. - 


oar kca.driB 
annum: 
KE4.BOO 
annum : 

KM. 300 
annum (KCl 
sterling i . i 


ty CouncIL^/S 
SSJT” Swa. Lon 

SJF available fro^'rtlh?? 


KENYA 

UNIVERSITY OF N A [ROD I 
ApirtfeMtene ore Invited 


EsSS 

nd teaching t 


TifiJSC 

r- 

ave con- 
arch 




spoiled, paiwsT. 

«!Blr*kSi 5 SFftftf^i 

laVRiiUfi. 

atancea the Briftsh cevonuneiw 


tmJPKUn 

* annum. letorllBgi 
|i anpolnlo#* or 
C9^B3 pgr annum 
for aingte appotn- 


-nor- 
tatad 
,-on-con- 


te WJIU par snnu 
a I . for ainew 
< reviewed wnquaUv 

Non-can- 

llqry madjeai scheme: sub- 
ed houalno or bouslaa 
nci: rtmily passages. 


ng ca _ 
running three re 
fee aeni to niq 

.lo arrive no 
h. 31. itaT 
— in United 


LONDON 

UNI VERS try COLLEGE 

LBOTUrtEAHIP/flEADEHSIUP 
IN THB.IIIBTDJlY OF tAlNDON 

ere Invited for 
itrer or Reader' 


KENYA 

UNIVERSITY OF NAIROBI 
Application* are invited for 

Ms must ba Bolt 
— r „.t*U holding a Ph.D. 
with leeching and resoarch ex- 
-erianpg. Familiarity wLlli 
- -icrila vrtif be on 
bay ahould ba 
r more or 


aiiancg. F< 
_aat African > , 
advantago. They 
' la In ono 
owlhj 


, -r t-* ■ —» j*HlHlyl Soil 
Icroblology . Tho appotmae 


111 fee expect od to inch 
M.idargrsduaia and poilgradu- 
alo course*, aupervii 


d poilgradu- 
poat 
tc ro- 
od and uro- 


•do _ 
velopmsnt 
any*. 

Eiti n^^P R CROP 
SCIENCE 

Ap plica nia mutt hold 
Ph.D. nnd have extonai 
docioral leaching ana i 
n expertanea in Aara 
■■oniy or piani Pathology o 
Plant □ reading- Thi 

appointee's duties wilt Includa 
leaching and suporvtaian of 
undpnnriiuiq and poii- 
“ - male students. in addl- 
. h*/*lio wlH be exported 


&r%a hj; 

rlonco in irfeptcBl agrlculluro 
an added advantage. 


m && 

nda salary sun 
mngo E0.9BS (a 
annum 
annually 

■nodical 

houiing 

family passages, 


Kata: KBS. 400 


Detailed arallcattona tlwo 
copiea ». Including a cur- 
riculum vIiar and naniinn 
Ihrog rcTcnxs. should bo sent 
io ihe Roflliirar iflccniliiiiani 

Bf! , rTLn ,i Sfto 

Appll can la resident in 
UK riiould also icnd ono copy 


London WtP ODT. Further 
detain are avaltablo from 
aUher address. 


LONDON 

TUB CITY UNIVEMHTY 

CK «sr 

Applications are Invited for 
lha above all Ain, which hu 
bean gjiabllihtd a> a rnuli of 

B io Appeal launched by an 
ilucational Tni*i ao| up fey 
membor* of the Royal Imitlu- 


lion af Chartered Eurvoyors. 

candidates for the past 
ahould have proven expaniia 
In property valuation and 
uaorlMed held*, and leaching 
expertanea [a daitrebte. 

The Prof ci so r will b4 
rasponslMo for the development 
of a new H.Sc. covna in 
i To petty Valuation and 
Management which begins In 
Ociohrr. 1'JBI. In oddltlnn to 
teaching and developing new 

lha . «•#• tar pro fa Mortal 
appotaUnMU. plus a London 
Altewsnca of and 

•uporannuaiton Miritti. 

Further particular* oi the 
appointment anil application 


Tat : 6i-aaa aiw. qxi. as"; 

LONDON 

WESTFIELD OOLLGQB 
(The University of London) 

two Ikcturu 

S eal ofZ E 
am t 

ilea for 

lAr 



OXFORD 

TRINITY ODUUBG& 
LECn/RESHIP fN LAW 


DDoft 


propose* to 
* In Low. tar 
rora October, 
t etUier nl — 


wKh the Colleeq. 

rnV^^ llon w - hou - 

^further uanicutara 
obtained from l 
8acretaiv. to whom a jm licit 

!S5-.5* N#r and quelHKMtbini, 
and Ihe namas of two ref or cos. 


OXFORD 

THE QUEEN'S COLLEGE! 
1 HANDAlL MacIVEft 


Ol**fthi Ui 
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Universities continued 


LONDON 

uNIVE, j5iriDi5f LI ‘ eOE 


Aun'.lcations are invited for 
Ihu pOll Ol UtSbAHl.il A99IH; 
IAN I on s one-yoar baHL, 
lundtrd projoct an t-atiilcaL ana 
Idouiou^cm Axpoci* 01 lire 
Uiowin or Owner Occupation 
1B‘JU*1V3 - J. Ino pruloci. wmcli 
will Inciuda ino compilation or 
a null lepon into, pure ling 
archival inaunal coiii-ciod by a 
uoviiui icieaiehoi. wul cum- 
Jnonc-o an i*l Uclobcr. LUU1 
Apo-lcanti Ltiuuld bu urea- 
uaira in -ntaiory, ocononnu. 


BUD AN 

UNIVERSITY OP JUBA 

COLLEGE OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES ANU 
EN VIHUNMtii I At BIDDIES 

Applicationi am Invited for 
posts 01 PKOtbSSOR/ASBO- 

VTAtfi 

* ApiUSanis’ atioiild. 


I'h.Jj. and hnve had teaching 
experience. ApnolnintMit lovoi 
Will uopprd on qua 


111 UUPVHU Wll 

Sa&*nr crln "t5lpi: PrafojMf 

IB. Ilf p.a.. Asocial* Pro- 
£08.960 


pa.; Leciuror 
£36.-37? 
Uovarninon 


.^6.74? 
3.171 Id 

a Brlllin 
provide 


Adni<niairaiive HL-croisiy. 
lull sicnool 01 Aren nocture and 
I'.annina. Univoisliy Lojlom 
London. Wale* llouio. 7J uor. 
dan Blurt. London W Llil WJH 
10 wnam appiicaiioni mould cro 
^.1 ku 94in MarLH. l'<Bl. 


SYDNEY 

HIE UNIV turn I Y 

I.H71 UlltSMlI' IN 
LJNUUtaili-M 

APullcania shDulil havo 
ociwiai nullifies non*. wun 
•pDciauaatian in Australian 
Aboriginal UnouLitiii And 
mieroii in caininunliy itnguaa* 
problem*. , 

I no pail lion la expected id 
bo (illad by a moMtlcmarv 
iinuoinimeni of three yoars. 
caimhni or loadlno to tenure, 
bul If ell O10 univaraiiyi re- 
uuironuinti for (enure are 
deemed lo hr satlal-ictoniy mol 
tenure mav b>.< uraruod at Ihe 
limo of antninlmoiil. 

Salary r-inuo - VAl'M-T-J lo 


UQv'orninont may , provide 

S? B WS&6 m tS rte ii.i P A Qln {."* 

lalorllnfli for iinglo appointee! 
1 reviewed annually) normally 
ibx-Itooi ana oiaoclatad or 
a. Family pbmoboi; var 
owancoi; auporannuation 
null overioas leave. 

Uolallod applications tlwo 
coploai. laefiidlno a currlcu 
lum vitae and namlno ( 
referoM. ihpuld be aont lo 

fti»i tar"* 'T! T 


Applies nis roajftoni In U.K. 
should alio Bond one copy ij 
Inlcr-Unlveriltv Council. »/9 1 
Tottenham Court Road. London 
W1P DOT. FurthoT do tell* are 
avallablo from ollhor addroai. 


SA'Jb.1-12 nor annum 
Applies I Ions 


if..:;/;.;" 

B?H!jr¥r 

{'.ir-;-':' -‘V" • 

ft 

1 |p!i 


ApDllcollon* lnciud.no cur- 
riculum viIbd. llet ol publica- 
tion* and names or ihroo 
rcierers by March 16, 19b l. lo 
'ho llaglMrar. University of 
Jydnoy. Nttw 2(106. from 
wnonv further |n formal Ion 
available. Further Information 
alao nvaliable from Association 
of CammaawoaUh Unlvarsll.es 
(Aunts. I. -Vi Gordon Square. 
London fccilf OPF. 


SURREY 

THE UNIVERSITY 

®ia® 

studies 

AppHca lions are Invited tram 
Candida toa for Ihe above post, 

I Rio win be able to share in 
Medina or human resource 
maiueenienl and undertake 

is m 

celerlnp optjrxflon*. 

FurlhsT pirilculars or ihu 
Mil can be owe fried from ihu 
Academic HegUlrar iLrUi, 
Uniyenity of Surrey... Uul id- 


SUDAN 

UNIVERSITY OF JUBA 

COLLEGE OP NATURAL 
RESOURCES AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

Application! are In yl led for 
Q posts of NATURAL HE- 
SOUnCE ENOINEEJl a pec la Us- 
ing In SvrvMFtnd. Drainage, 
minor Civil Enolnoorlno and 
Agricultural MochBItl" 
Applicanie ahnuld hold a 
ana havo had teaching, 
enco. Appointment will 
lhe Invar or Profosior. 
clalo Professor or Lecturer 


^ iilary acalos : Profoaeor 

Bfl.lt 1 per annum Aaioclale 
t-rofearor £86,960 lo 6,7-1) par 
annum Lecturer £33.171 lo 
8.377 por annum- The Krlilsh 
Oovernmonl may pravlda 
' rv supplemeniaildn In range 

133 to 6.19B per annum 

(iiarllnoi for married appoln- 
looa or E3.7Q6 lo 4.31b por 
annum (slerllnai Tor sirioie 
nppainlaea iravrawod annually 
—normally tax-free i and as so 
clalod benefits, 
aoaea; vartot 
auperpnnuatlon 
BCOJ IWVn. 

Dc tailed applications <3 
copies i . (ncludfro o cuirtcuium 
vllao and namlno 3 rararaea. 
ahoutd bo aanl la lhe Vice- 
Chancellor. University of Juba. 
P.O. Box 32. Juba, Sudan, to 
arrive no taler ihan March 31 

,9 X ppllcanla resident In UK 

? iould alao aand 1 copy to 
iter-Unlvarally Council. Wt'V t 
Dtlonham Court Road. London 
MflP OUT, Further dalalla ora 


SUDAN 


' a curriculum vitae ahould 
; made, logeihor with iho 

Ka.% 

lolirig reference iifliTHES. 


SOUTHAMPTON 



Applications are Invits 
pasta or pr • 

CfATR.. PRO 


eachlna expert otic*. Apno 
tnant ■ level vrtll. depend 
ncaUme and uwiftmt 
lenr scilu : Prafoi 

iSuSOTb/IS!9 

range 

r 


ST. ANDHDW8 

TUB UNIVERSITY 


nniHiion i annual over- 

X» u sopite itaM • , ia 

copCaf), tattudfnp a. curriculum 
vilaa and naming 3 nrarsea. 
shtniM be ajinl lo the yiee- 

S!3Wx r ;e«a%&« 

arrive no later than March 31.. 


Be d vacancy for 

Sup 

jneni «n aaasion 1981-63. 

ffis & wars' 

CS.34B psr annum, mu. 

■ .Wttloii* (two copter pr* 




,dtnl . Hi UK 
1 copy t- 
/« 



Bwr&wue K|r Mr - 


Sbeffieud k ' 

. TUB UNIVERSnY I ; 1 ■ 

• DIVISION OF EDUCATION 
AppUttitou iratiwHed trod 


SURREY 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 
RESEARCH OFFICER 
TRADES EDUCATION STUDY 

Applications are Invited for 
a parl-llmo p°sl of Hessu™ 
Officer to under la ko project 
fieldwork m a mombtr of ■ 
small learn ongagod M» *«• 
evaiuaiivi study, commwatonea 
by the Purthor Education Unit, 
of Trade* Education Schomea. 
Tho appoimmenl will bo lor 
ono year, commencing L 
April. 1‘JBl eras aoon os pos- 
sible thereafter. Substantial 
travailing will bo Involved and 
would aull sameono based in. 
or noar. ihe Yorkshire or Hunt- 
baraldo region. 

Experience in ihq Hold of 
furtlwr Doucatlon and/or train- 
ing and a strong interest in 
mo Held or vocational prepara- 
tion ia roqulrcd. Some research 
experience In a relevant Hold 
would bo an advantago. 

Balary pro raia EB,8r*i Ro- 
sea ren and Analogous Rang o 

IBs ior an averago or 29 houra 

e u i- weak, Bomo flexIbTlity will 
e required to meoi Ihe naeda 
or the project. 

Applications In the rorni of a 
curriculum vtiao ond quoting 
iha names and addresses or two 

H farost ahould Ira aanl fay 13 
arch. 1981, lo Iho Donuty 
Bocroiarv i Personnel > . Unfvar- 

a of Surrey. Oulldrord, OUa 
. Tel.: uutldford 712H1. 
OJrt. 463. from whom further 
particulars may also bo ob- 
tained quoting rofcrenco s lor 
THE 3 


WALES 

TUB UNIVERSITY 
COLLEOE 
Aberystwyth 

DEPARTMENT OF POUTICAL 
SCIENCE 

Appltcatlona are tnvllad for 
tho peat of LECTURER In 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS, 
with a apodal Intoreai in the 
USA or Woalern Europe, to 
commence on October 1. 1981 . 
Salary 8calo £0.606 10 

£11.678 per annum. Inllktl 
appoinlmont will bo mads with- 
in Iho range £6.606 lo £7,366 
por annum. 

Further particular* and 
application forma can be ob- 
tained from Tho Rogulrar 
(Starring Office 1 . The Univer- 
■uy College of Walos. Old 


application forma can be ob- 
ta Inert fmn Tho Roglalrar 
i Starring Office ) . The Univer- 
siiy College or Walca, Old 
Cal logo. King Btreot. Aocryst- 
wyth, &Y23 2AX itol. 0970. 
3177, Ext, 207 1. dosing data 
exiles Hone Friday. March 


Foly technics 


MANCHESTER 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
TEMPDRARY RESIDENTIAL 
DEPUTY WARDEN • | ' ' 
Rcaulred from BaotomW 1. 
1981. to Augdsl 31. 1983. al 
Iho Royal Ford Hah. The 
holdor la axp*ctad. lo laach 
within hli/h«r subject araa aa 
part or th* duties. Applicants 
from any oublect area drill bo 
considered faul an ability • to 
loach one. of. tho areaa from 
Business studies. Accounting, 
Engineering, Sciences, Mathe- 
matics' oc Art and Design 
would ba an advantage- . 

Salary-, Beale (Senior Lac- 
• Iqrcr) | £8,963 to 810,639. 
For further particular* and 

yatv&fi 

addroiaail _ envolopo marked 


seuami 


The Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 

POLITECHNia CYMRU 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

LECTURER II 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are Invliad from 
Psychology graduate*. 10 loach 
Cognlluro PiycholooY ■* undor- 
gradualo lavol. 

An Interest In tho Biological 
Bases of Behaviour on Exoeri- 
montal Social Psychology will bo 
an additional advantage. 

Salary: £6.01 2-£ It. 205 P-»- 

Further dalalla and application 
forma may ba obtained from : 
Tha Aailatant Dlrootor (BtaKIng), 
Tha Fotytaohnlg of Watea, 
Pontypridd, Mid Qlamorgan CFS7 
1DL, 

Talephona ; (0443) 400133, Ext. 

2021. 

doling date : OUl March 1001. 


POLYTECHNIC OF 
CENTRAL LONDON 
School of RnglMtrlng 
and 8olanea 

LECTURER II IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
DESIGN 

Applications are Invited lor Iho 
above post In Iha Engineering 
Area of Iha Sohool of Englnatr- 
lng and 8olence. Candldatoa 
ahould hold a degree or equiva- 
lent qualification In engineering 
end have relevant Industrial and 
teaching experience. 

Teaohlnj of both oomponent and 
aystem design lo undegraduatg 
and diploma atudonla la required. 
Tha candidate ahould be willing 
to co-ordinate Iho Daalgn aotivlty 
In tt« Araa end muat have a 
modem approach to tha aub|eot. 
Salary : on scale E6.771-Eio.461 
Inolueiv* of London Allowance. 
Application form and further 
details Iron lh» Eetabltehmank 
Office, POL, 306 Regent Sire* I, 
London WUI fAL, ta). 01-810 
2020 oal. 212. Closing' dale 6 
March, 1661. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

• ’ THE POLYTECHNIC 
• GRAPHIC DESIGN 
BEN I OR L&errUREn 
Applies Ilona are invilod for 
Iha poat or Senior Lociurar 
In th* Department or Visual 
Communication, to aci aa 
Course Tutor -to Uio third year 
& f Xc V f M ‘ 1 courab • in 
T |alanr: lo. fill .296. 

r&. 

(24-hour Anaaphonai. 


• aaew yv*l 

. U» training or 
toitla,. . fpr . the 

RSffeti K b. 

Wn . iWa ? daaU. 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of eusintsa and Management 

PRINCIPAL. LECTURER 
Accounting and Finance Research 
Electrical Engineering - 

Applicants- ehould have a business or aooouhilng 
degree.- Bt honours level together with an appropriate 


prp.*W>!onal aocountanoy quaillloattoh and an eatabllshaS 
record of reaeartih and publloatlons In the areas of 
^accountancy 8nd finance. A researoh' degree would be 
an advantage. : : . v 

: Facility of Tephnolo'ey i '■ • 

PRINCIPAL LBCTURER : ' < :V£ 



RGM 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL AND 
OFFSHORE ENGINEERING 

LECTURER 

Honours Graduato with quail ficalions or 
experience In Mamitnclure, Design and/or 
Stress Analysis and industrial or research 
experience lo develop aspects of orfBhore 
Engineering or Industrial Plant. 

Salary range £5,9SB-£1 1,307 (under 
review). 

Assistance with removal expenses. 

Details from 

Secretary, 

Roberl Gordon's Inalllute ol Technology, 
Schoolhlll, 

ABERDEEN ABB 1FR 


The My technic 
ofNorthLondon. 

faculty of 8cleoce and -Technology 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF FOOD AND BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES (Grade V) 

To provide academic and administrative leadmUft 
particularly In the planning and evaluation of my 
courses and the integration of the depaipmUBB 
other areas of the Polytechnic and with iiwunij- 
Should haye high-level experience and, praferswj.i 
degree in the areas of Dietetice, Home Economy cr 
Institutional Management. j 

Salary scale : iE12,942-£14,3S2 plua £759 London Aik* 
ance '(subject to formal approval). 

Application form and further particulars from 
Secretary and Clerk to the Court of € ® ve *J w E&JJS 
Polytechnic of North London, Holloway Rosd, N7 81* 
(01-607 2789 Ext. 2011). , ^ 

Closing data for applications will be the 20th. ■**B rt *’ 




RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE , i 

OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN - 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 8TUDIE8 

LECTURER -p: 

.Honours graduate In PUBLIC I Ag ; ;| 
MINISTRATION for BA (CgW 
courses In Public Adm inlstraUpn , v 
and Applied Social Studies. - 
Details, from : — 

Secretary ' : 

Robert Gordon's InfHM* °* . 
Technology • ' ^ ; 

Schoolhlll, ABERDEEN AB9 1FR ^ 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOOV- 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY & ECOKOIdiCS ;; 

Senior Lectureship (*»$ 
.. in Accountancy ^ 

• Applloetlons bis invited from graduate* 

•flod paraoni with IScturinfl; Induiirlal, w 

.•xparlanog. . - Th* panen appointed will be. -. 

eoatJemli; teadorefilp in uooountBnoy. ;v ’ 

Senior Lectureship 
■ in Economics 


. Applioante Should be honour* V* du * ,e L«* n< Lrepp • 

. reasfreh or owrer relevant expeitanoe, ”»■ - ^oacnilcA, , iBiih - 
be required to provide «cedemlc leader ah'P f aJeil .gL’S*^ - 
Balary aoe I pi Bontor LeoluraeMp i*) ,0 „r„ 5 (aprovad . 

. .sir &sna&i. m?-? .r? Z&. 

TurfcSf- pafflcutare and a'pplloallon ^ ^‘"Stel? 

March. 1081, • • • J fctf. 
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LONDON, S.E.1 

Doroug^noad^ London 
DBPATrrMgNT^F^tODaRM 

(Temporary) 

in 

FRENCH 
(Ref. ML1 1 

Appllcallans are Invilod lor 
the abovo post which li lam- 
porary for Ino parted cam- 
mane ino rram the atari of (hn 
Summer Term IVBU-HI until 
tho ond of ihe Spring Term 
19H3- 

ApiiHranie ahould poaaeas 
lrfonilc qua 11 Miallnn« or a 
... Jh Dtnnd.ird In twlh French 
and Puliilri lagi.-lhrr with ilu- 
iiUlcanl (DJChlng and rvioarcn 
cxpcrlonco at Honours level In 
tneae aubloctt. 

The ulary li In ihe rango 
(Including Inner .London 
Allowarujo i : Banter Leoturor 
£9.71 1 -£12.064 J PTlncIpai 
pcclurer £il,H6f(-ct4,ocU. 

Furthor particular! and ippll- 

pPna Polytechnic^? 

ihe Bauih Bank. Dorouah itoad. 
— — — IqjDphono 

ate for receipt 


SUNDERLAND 

T1IE POLYTECHNIC 

rACULTY OK HUMANITIES 

DtPAHTMCgJ^ SOCIAL 

LCCTUHEn II IN SOCIAL 
WORK 

Salary icalo : Locluror II 
£6.012 lo EH.V32 Oar £9,702 
per annum. 

Application! ora Invited for 
(hi* now pelt, created lo 
develop th* teechlne or Real- 

denlJK. 

W or pr a c tjee^ ^0 n tho oxiuinj 

hold, a ifabreo. and havo at 
lean two years post qualifying 
aroorlanco. Burficiont of ihla 
exporienc* ihould bo in Iho 
rcitdonllal and/or day cam 
■ chorea lo onabl* them to 
undertake the Social Work 
teacnlnn In ihcaa arei*. 


An appllcallon Form nny bo 
obtained from the personnel 
Orilcir, Sunderland PaLy- 
lpchnic. LenpFiam Tower, 
(Lyf'QJ* Road. Bundoriind 

Sfee^'. KM!?*'* : 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
8.»h l S d 1 ,re 1 ?a 1 ^ 1 or 

arS aBrWw'p 




COUNTY OF AVON 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Newton Park, Newton Si. Loo, Bath, Avon BA2 9BN 

(Reodvartlaement) 

Duo ta tho retirement of tho prosant holder, application* ere 
invited far appoinlmont ae 

HEAD OF MUSIC 

with effect from let September, 1081. The College offore a BA. 
Honoura (Mu ate J Dogioe COutae and mualc It a major apodaham 
wllhln the B.Ed. Degree add other teacher training eouraea. High 
academic and proleaeienal qualillcBiiona and goad experience ere 
required for thia appointment. 

Salary will be en tho Head of Department Scale IV of the Burnham 
Further Education Scale*, 111, *02 to £13,332. 

Applloalloni (no lorma) ahould b* aubmllted Is The Principal, from 
whom lurlhor particulate ean ba oblalnad. al Ihe above addreai 
by 27lh February, 1061, with namaa and addraiiea of Ihraa rafarata. 
Cindldala* who anawarod th* pravleua advartlurntnl and hiva 
Informed the College th«i they with (heir application to r«otl«« 
furlhar oonalderatlon, naad laka no further action, 


National Association of Teachers 
In Further and Higher Education 

REGIONAL OFFICIAL 
FOR NORTHERN AREA 

Applications are invited lor the above post. 
Salary within range £8,205 to £11,295 per 
annum gross. 

Further details from Mrs. T. McGrath, NATFHE, 
Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London 
WC1 H 9BH. Tel. 01-3S7 6806, Ext. 8 


OXFORD 

KEULE COLLEGE 
E.P.A. JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Tho college propose I 10 
appoint a i ill l.ibly- qualified 
candidate (njrmnlly in ihe 
ago range 24-10 1 la an E.P.A. 
JUNIOR IIKSFAHr.II FELLOW. 
»Hll* In lomo branch of thp 
Moillcat. Utoiegtcai and/or 
Chemical Science! fur ihroc 


yoars from October l. IVBJ 
Tho aiipBnd or a rdlow in 
receipt of nn other emolu- 


WEST SUSSEX 

‘^^t^^chbr 

(In corpora t Inn Bishop Otter 
Coltega. Ctuchostqr. and 
tlognar Rogte Coll cue) 

COURBB TUTOR IN 6.F.L. 

A wett-qualtnod and expert- 
KX. TKACHEH U ro- 
from Soptombor 1. 
tn the intcraailoiutt 
.... Faculty of Further 
Studio. Dulles will includo 
teaching and the day-to-day 
administration of a teacher^ 
training programme for over- 
seas teach ere. 

Applicants ahould hold .a 
noatgraduale qualification In 

T.E.P.L. and have had at 
least three yean' fi.F.L. 
leaching ttpananca, prefer- 


Tho appointment will he a 
temporary full-lime appoint- 
ment ror one yo»r tn ih» firai 
Instance. Salary will be com- 


et alia and application 
i from tho Director* 
alary, lo be returned to 


Inttanc*. Salary W1U be com- 
mensurate wth. qualification! 
and experience, within the 
rango £4.683 lo 3H.20D- 

D ol Bit* and 'application 

S erm from Uio Director* 
bct alary, u» be returned to 
the Director or iha WMl 
Bus box ln*U.iuio_ of Higher 
Educallorv Tho Dam*. 

Bog nor Rood. Dognor R*gl*> 
Wret Suaaex P021 „iHR. to 
arrtvq by March 9 . lgfll. 
T old phono 0243 366^81 7or 
further infonnailon. 


SHRIVE NH AM ^ 

ROYAL OT^V ci OLLEOB 

_ 

In the doparirhent or 
Mathamatlca and BaiUMIr! , 
Thp Col la go Is a roBldanllai 
bllahrnenTj running Jlfft 


KEBLE COLLEGE 

SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION SERVICE 


OfV Ho N 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 
ENQINEEHINO 
(Onoo VI) 

with effect from 
SopUmber I. 19B1 

K A pplication forma and further 
leu tan are avalkibto from 
a Director. Dedford Colic no 
ol Hlnlier Edurailun, t'.iuld- 
weJJ Stroel. llDiUoru. MK42 

l^gjoalng dalo : March 20. 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


UHIVBR6ITY OF 80UTMAMPT0H 

Raaaareh Fallewahip In Applied 
llgetroalalle* 

ELECTROS! ATIC 
PRECIPITATION 

A vacancy axial* fof I fw*l- 
dootoral R***arch Fallow to 
wortt on an S.R.C. aponaorad 
programme on etectroitailc 
Praclpttallon. Thi* I* * three* 

B ar proaramm* (commencing I 
xy, 1861) and Jrwofv** aoaw 
Induatrtel participation. Camfl- 
dataa ahould pxelarably h»rt 
eoma axparlanoa of pafitera 
charging, and ba prapared to 
laka * leading role In Iha re* 
aeareb programme. 


Stertlng aviary will b* up .to 
£7.726 p.a. plua U.S.S. banalitB- 
Further detail! may ba obtained 


from Dr J. F. Hugh**. Applied 
Eleotroatatlc* Research Group. 
Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering, Unlvaratty of Souihamp- 
ton, SouUiampton BOB 6NH. 
Applications (In duplicate) giv- 
ing a brief curriculum vitae 
and the names of two raleraia 
should be tent to D. A. 9 . Cop- 
land, Stalling Depart maol, Uni- 
varalty of Sovlh* mp l o n -Pt* a i a 
quote rafaranoa J02/R/THHB. ■ 


NEWCASTLE UPON 
TYNE 

. -THE UNIVERSITY 


menla will ba E4.4H6 tat 
curnnl raloai. Title will bo 
adluated in olher case*, but 
in no rase will the tolal stipend 
tell below ihla figure. 

Further ruraiculera. Includ- 
ing doiaili of accommodation 
and nllowancoa, moy bo ob- 
tained from Iho Warden. 
Keblo Colteuo. Oxford. OXt 
3PO. to Whom applications 
ahould be iiihmltiad not taler 
than March 21. 1981. 


Books and Prints 


riaoino matt arts. Order t'.s 
nooks Itirourih u* In and Oul- 
of Print Titles avallablo. New 
71110* Bn- Subject Catalogue*. In- 
siltullonal enqulrie* wolcoincd. — 
Write: laurel St a via and Nancy 
noaop. Reading M.TIIor*. Art 
Brat tie Sirael, Cambridge. MA 
oai.v* u.s.a. 


■Research Posts 


11IK UNIVERSITY Ol* 

IM 'JAAIITMliNT UK Al'I'UID 
MAntEMATULM. HTrUIMlUl 
POSmOCTOIlAL IU: SEA HU I 
FELLOWS 


im mm* oOmUbME 


on : 

fl) Mechanism* Of Intcirral 
gravtiy wove generation, using 
analytical, nunnrlral and 
modelling tcchnluuoa. 'Hie 
aiipomimrnl 1* fur a fixed 
ptriou of up to threo loan. 

till Aerodynamic aciunct 
generation by aurtace rough, 
nr** using analytical and 
numerical icchniguos in nulj 
mcchanlca and wave propaga- 
tion. The appointment la ror 
a fixed pcrlap uf tin lo IWO 
year* six man tin. 

Applicants should posscsi a 
Ph.n. In sn appropriate area 
or Applied Mitlirmatlc*. Phy- 
sics or Fjiglncsrlng. 

Salary on IA Scale within 
rango £5.005 la CI.5V3 i under 
ruvfuw \ . 

Informal Inquiries may ho 
made to protestor I). Cl. 
Crtehten I UMS . 31751. Ext. 

, Appllcallon term* end fur- 
ther particulars may bo Ob- 
tained from tho Registrar. Th* 
University. Unrig >UU CUT. 

TBM 

catkin*. March 13. 19H1. 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
PAWT-TI ME HAYWOOD 
RESEARCH A8SOC£ATE5inP/ 
FELLOWSHIP 



GLASGOW 

THE UNIVBHSTtY 

. OEIMhE FOR flf&SEARCH IN 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
'AND nutnOPATfON : 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP ' 

Employee PartirtpaiMn in The 
Management Of Pena Ion Fund! 


Royal Naval Collage Greenwich, 
London, SE10 9NN 

Raaearch Appolntmsnt in the Nuclear Marino Technology 
Unit (Department ol Nuclear Sclonca anti Technology) 
Applications are Invited for Ihe fallowing post In lhe Unit : 

HIGHER RESEARCH SCIENTIST/RESEARCH SCIENTIST 
MATHEMATICAL MODELLING 

A new post haa been created in a small team working on 
the development of a mathematical model for a slow speed 
marine diesel engine. 

The appointment will be for an Initial one-year period with 
tha possibility of an additional two-year extension. 
Qualifications and Experience : 

Candidates must have a First or Upper Second Class 
Honours degree in a numerate discipline and bB familiar 
with the use of computing techniques lo analyse engineer- 
ing systems. Candidates lor Higher Research Scientist 
must hBve also at leaat two yoara* post-graduate experi- 
ence. 

Salary : 

Higher Research Scientist — from £8,076 to £7,999 plus 
Outer London Weighting Allowance of £424 per annum. 
Research Scientist — from £4,809 lo £6,480 plus Outer 
London Weighting. 

The Department has excsilenl and comprehensive facili- 
ties for computing and simulation studies wilh a new 
EAL HYSH ARE-600 Hybrid Computing System. There will 
be opportunities, where appropriate, for the successful 
candid ato to register for a higher degree. 

Single accommodation may be available in the college, 
which provIdoB excellent sports and social facilities. 
Requests for further details and application forma should 
be made to: Tho Ministry of Defence, CM(8)Tb3, Room 
310, Savoy Hill House, Savoy Hill, London WC2R OBX. 
Reference: 453/01/15. Completed application forma 
should be returned by 13Hi March, 1961. 


Trent Polytechnic 

DEPARTMENT OF LEGAL STUDIES 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT/ 
DEMONSTRATOR 

( £4,683 — £4,664 — £5,085 ) 

Social Security for the Migrant Worker 
In the EEC 

A good honours graduate required to examine areas ol 
European Commtnilty Law relating to 8ocial Sacurily for 
Migrant Workers in the context of Community Social 
policy and its effect on relevant United Kingdom Law. 
The successful candidate will be expocted to register 
lor on M Phil/ PhD. 

Further do tails and form of application from the Assistant 
Director (Administration) Trent Polytechnic, Burton Street, 
Nottingham NQ1 4BU. 


Personal 


Adult Education 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
cioo ia tuiu.oan 
WriMun terra* an raqueat 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

Si Dover Sirael. Piccadilly 
London W1A 4RT 

Phado : 01.491 2054 

OXFORD 

UNGOU4 GOLLEQB 




Colleges and 
Departments of Art 


LONDON 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF AKT 
. Application* wo Invited ror 

PAINTING. Th* prlnrtty 
activity, or Iha pari vrUl ba 
aindla leaching, but the mc- 
reuful candidate vrtll alio par- 
. I iclpato u\ araaaraic dlvlsloni 
and Axsiti ihu rrofcitor in ihs 

K nuitoft -and. ipplnatnia- 
( »r ; iho : acttpoT* fiaiml 

Tha appoint moil will b» lor 


■ Ramarlgaflc*. Tap- 


__ weak wllhln lit* 

aalary aeala £9.0*0 lo £11.210 
Mr annum iticlua'v* al Lon- 
don allowance. Tha starting 
u(uy will b* lixfid axcnnUng 
lo quail IlcBlIon* and experi- 
ence. 

Forth rr detail ■ and amilic*- 
tlon fortyi may m ahumud 
fraiw . th* Ariurrani Ragliinr 


vlp* Murad and .UMmartB 
Loans. — of-siS 4*03: .Martin 
Ltd,, Fraapciri. London 



uan rorin may » 
rrant Una Ariuuni 



LONDON, W-S ". ... 

»WW' 

SBr* mBST iWco^oi 
mu „ quota, roteru 
5(A190S. 

u; in -Law 

LA SAINTS UNION 


Siudenlchip la adm ip 
ta of an ipprovta Ur 
, Ti U tenabl* for a 


,5fSS'l! 


10, EnplUh f Fr 
9c lent i,i iransl 


(r. 


./tour 


MYh 6.1 991 



dBverapfnB 




“•v bjr'sa 
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Overseas 


jpf! 

Kti-W 1 

. • •. • 

?'■!»: . 

-.5 . i j >' 

f 54** 
toft 



THE NEW SOUTH WALE8 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BUILDING ECONOMICS 

The Faculty of Archlloclure and Building conducts professionally 
oiiantad honours degree courses In Architecture, Building, end 
Quantity Surveying, and a graduate diploma coune In Urban 
Eatele Mamgamani. The academic eitabllahmont It 31. 

Application* aro Invltod lor the poiillon ol Senior Leolurer 
within the Dopnrlmanl ol Quenllty Surveying, whloti will shortly 
bocomo pari ol the new School ol Building Sludlea. The 
successful applleani would bs expected to contribute 
Bubslsnllnlly lo the davsloprnent cl the School's acllvltlse 
psilicutirly In thoao arena eoncarnod with economic* end llnsnco. 


Applicants should possess on sopraprlste dogrso tpreforsbly n 
higher dooms by research) together wlUi e protassionsl quotlncs- 
lion and oxponenoo in an eroa related to quantity surveying 
uuch as contract administration, design economic!, control of 
innourco coils, property finance, or development economics, 
tiiporlonco ol teaching at lot clary level would bo o significant 


resource coals, property finance, or development economics, 
tiiporlonco ol teaching at lortlary level would bo o significant 


advents go. 


Tl» salary lor this position will bo m Ihs range 9A26.6M lo 
EA2B.9I i par annum, 

Feres end a contribution towards removal end initial accommoda- 
tion oxpenaoa aro provided for overseas appointees. A Housing 
Loan Schema la also available. With consent ol Council academic 
stall are lermilied to untfirleke limited consultancy work. 

Applications elate on March 31, 1M1. Applleanle should 
arrange lor thrse aonlldsntlel referees’ reports lo arrive 1 by the 
•■me dale. Written application* should litalude : address ; phene 
number : personal particulars ; evidence ol quallllcatlom ; 
publication*, experience research work undertaken and the 
nemos and addraaaaa ol the retire si conlecied. Appllutlons 
and rotaries' reports era lo be lent lo i The Agent-Oenerel, 
N.S.W. Qwernment Olilcei, SB The Strand, London WC2N BIZ, 
United Kingdom. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
UNIVERSITY 

LANGUAGE CENTRE 

•The ,U,A.E. .University in Al Ain, U.A.E., Invites appll- 
callons (ram' suitably qualified men and women for 
the academic) year 1981/82 (starting 1st September 
■1981) (or (he following poets in Ihe language centre: 
TBFL/TB8L, TESTING AND EVALUATION, MEDIA 
PRODUCTION AND SUPERVISION, ESP IN 8CIENCE, 
AGRICULTURE, ENGINEERING,' BUSINESS/ 
ADMINISTRATION. 







COLLEGE OF THE BAHAMAS 

STAFF 

VACANCIES 

The College of the Bahamas Invitee applications from 
suitable candidates lor the following positions In 
September 1981. All positions require that applicants 
are able to teach up to first year University level. 

1. 1 LIBRARIAN 

to be responsible for the overall administration of the 
Libraries at both campuses. Familiarity wltn Dewey 
Decimal System and Sears 8ubject Headings is essential. 
Candidates should have a Master of Library Science 
Degree and five years experience. 

II. 2 LECTURERS IN ACCOUNTING 

Candidates should either hold a Master's Degree In 
Business Administration with a major In Accounting or 
equivalent professional qualifications in Accounting. 

HI. 1 READING SPECIALIST 

to be responsible for the organization and supervision 
of a Reading Laboratory. 

IV. 2 LECTURERS IN ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE/LITERATURE 

to teach Language and Literature. 

V. 1 LECTURER IN TECHNICAL ENGLISH 

to teach Language to Industrial Arts students. 

VI. 1 LECTURER IN FRENCH/SPANISH 

to teach Frenoh and Spanish. 

VII. 1 LECTURER IN PHYSICS 

to teaoh Physios and Mathematlos. 

VIII. 1 LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

to teaoh three-phase eleotrioal couraea to .aspiring 
electricians. 

IX. 1 LECTURER IN ELECTRONICS/ 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

to teach teohnician-level work, to llalae with Industry, to 
assume the responsibility of a workshop or, laboratory 
and to train a laboratory teohnlolan. 

X. 1 LECTURER IN BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 

to teaoh Architectural Drafting and Design and Building 
techniques at . the. Craft Technician and Diploma level. 


The Department of English of the University of WOntbuig 
(West Germany) has a vacancy as from let November. 
1881, fora:— \ : .* V- 

LECTOR FOR ENfiUSH 

fThb j- aqcceitf ul' oppifeant v*)U be expected to teach 
Ifi iGnaHah 'grammar ifthC usage, j psadywMng. 

; irantititortartd firftlsh Ihautytlore; Safety will be on the 
AAT J App|lcAote rnuti have -ah honours degree 

• 2m * rtemakw ( HCmbiIIbIi 'i lifemfHwwkf.. .'lOet^J ■* Lll- 


to design end Implement courses In both areas. Experi- 
ence In teaching Soolal 8 todies as an Integrated subject 
at the High- School and post High Sohool levels is 
Desirable. . . .. 

XII. 1 LECTURER IN SOCIAL WORK/SOCIOLOGY 

to design and teaoh courses in both erase. Candidates 
,must have a Master's Degree in 8oclal Work/Sooiology 
„ pnd at least three yeare teaching experience In the, related 

areas; 

XIII. 1 LECTURER IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

to design and Implement courses In Payohology. Socfal 
Reeearoh and Mass CommunioaUona. Ability to, , teach 
Soolql Work Is desirable. •' , l v.H.i i. 

XIV. 1 LECTURER IN POUTiCAL SCIENCE 

to design and implement , MurBes In ' Potlijo 0 !’ Spence 
including . subjaots ^ bt-ildqal! wntfnt, Ability to: teach 
6oolal stqdies le-deelf^^^i. 1 ’.'''' , -• 

Candldates tbr .UolureW\ib! iri: |he Aeadamlo! areU-ataiM 
have^ualjildatlons^p [IQ-Ihei Master's Degree level In 
'ha w iW«t ond yeqf of teaching 



EUROPEAN STUDIES 

KEY' ACADEMIC APPOINTMENT 

tha College of HumanWaa provide* a vtlda ting* of pngumiMt IhSm 
lo dagraaiUi Eumpaan Studio, Publ lo Administration ■ ad Regional Butfii. 

This key audemlo appointment U tn the me of European Stedtu. The 
par i on appointed will be ixpaoted to pliy a feeding rail In devtlepto 
taiohlng end rsiasreh In th a Europiin Siudlis progremmi.TMi pragnnu 
at degree end poaigraduete level pleee* epaslol *mp[ia»li on eonternponw 
Ewope, pertioululy on tire European Eoonomlo Community. 

Appileadoni era Invftod from thoee with idvmood eeadernta quilUcillut 
appropriate publications, indiptovtnraoonl of* thieve mint. 

The governing body will «rf« the. Vila profmar on the tppekAn. 

SAURY SCALE r IR£t 5,320 ■ IRE1M10 p.1. 

AppJleitisn materiel, avellebta from ilia Faraanitsl OfSst, The 
. National Institute for Hlghw Eduoitlon, Llmoriok, Intend, J 

\ to be eompfeted end returned by 30th Miroh, 1M1, ../A 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 
PROFESSORIAL APPOINTMENTS 

Applications are Invited for appointments to ■ lull ProfeuonNp b 
each of the following Department* within the respective Ficultto- 

Department of Physiology (Faculty of Medicine) ' 
Department of Building and Estate Management 
(Faculty of Architecture and Building) 

Department of Zoology (Faculty of Science) 
Department of Japanese Studies (Faculty of Arte and 
Social Sciences) 

Department of Business Administration (Faculty of 
Accountancy and Business Administration) 

Applicant i should poueiw ouuiandlng academic quilKIcajloae, hw 
considerable University teaching fnxcarch experfenca wad 
published works of merit. The successful candidate will be eapetira 
lo provido leadership to tha leeching and rosssrch proiraoune* of v* ' 
respective departments. 

Annuel emoluments range from 3S7Q, 670-91 .970. The LnlUol 
depending on the candidate’s quBllf let) Inns and TbW 

emolument* Include allowances recommended by the 
Council and a 13th month allowance of ono month s itlaiy lo O*® 
her of each year. • • • 

Por. staff appointed on normal contract, emplacement on WF 
mancnl establishment may be considered after an initial IWK-jw' 
contract. Leave and Medical benefits are provided. 

Under the University's Academic Staff Provident Fbnd “ 

staff member coalrlouus at the present rate of law ol W» owo. 
subject to a maximum of SJ540 p.m., and tho Un * v, ^ lty d Pu3 
201% of bis monthly salary. The contribution to die 'ProvUeot ran 
Scheme Is tax-free. For every three-year contract, a elsn gjgj - 
■avai approxlmatolr 10 monllis salary tat exempt. The 
lo Um naff tnember’e credit In tho fund (Including ihe Unlwrtq; 
contribution) may be withdrawn when he leave* Singapore! ream" 
permanently. . . , _ , 

Candidates should wrtlo tot Tho Head, Rcmihmnl N*** 
Ualverslty of Sin no pore. Real Ridge, Singapore OJIL 
curriculum vitae and also the game* akd addre«*« of tore* rein"* . 


UNIVERSITY OP NATAL 
Bapartnunl ol Meohinfogl 
Engineering, Durban 
South Africa 


UNIVERSITY OF CAF^ TOW 

CHAIR IN EDUCATWN; 


tally wsl corns. 


XI. 1 LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY/ 

aullably qualified poraona, 
oardieas of aox, religion, r 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

colour . or national origin 
appointment to tha poata ol 


flh'fl btcitrabfy qualifications 


W tf QturftBlilp In tha! .Technical . areas should 
SWIfY dttgrao or the aqulvalent lii aq appro- 
td onal field, - rIim 81 Mast two yean of post- 


. . nai neia, mm bi lUast two. years of. posl- 

tO lfxjl»1r!|ii hi j.waohlng.sxpflrlancs.: . .. . 



aubject w fltwmmw" ' 
Hon», ponalM 
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Union view 

The pressing 
demands of 
relevance 

Pressure is increasing upon all our 
educational institutions, rrom schools 
to universities, to ensure that the 
education given to students and 
pupils is “relevant” to everyday 
life. From the Government (and 
from the previous government) 
through the CBI to even some acade- 
mics, the cry of relevance is heard 
In ever increasing volume. 

Now nobody would deny that edu- 
cation should bo relevant— the diffi- 
culty is that this term is defined 
in different ways by different 
people. _ The truth of the 
matter is that the pressures 
to which 1 refer aro all geared 
into turning the educational 
system into one massive training 
camp for specific vocations in work- 
ing life. To put it into cruder toim9, 
all these latter day saints want to 
do Is to provido fodder for the 
factories, offices and corporations of 
this country. 

-From the universities’ point of 
view, we have of course always 
rccognlzod tlmt there is q voctuinnal 
aim m much of tha work carried 
out mid in so ninny of the courses 
provided. After all, in the early days 
of universities, the education was 
aimed at providing training and 
education for tho professions— the 
church, medicine and the law. 

If one looks at the courses 

S rovided by all United King- 
om universities today, some 
60 per cent can be said 
to have a specific vocational aim. 
At the samo time, however, there 
has grown up alongside the voca- 
tional education a much broader 
sweep of study aimed at advancing 
the frontiers of knowledge by teach- 
ing and research and by stimulating 
Individuals to think and assess In 
a way that might not be geared to 
a specific vocation, to turn out into 
society people who will add to tho 
quality of life and help raiso aspira- 
tions towards a better society. 

This may sound pompous or pre- 
tentious but if_our universities for- 


In search of 
the Social 
Democrats 



get these aims, forget that one of 
their main functions is to advance 
the frontiers of knowledge, forget 
that their task is not to turn out 
persons who will work to get money 
to keep alive to go to work, then 
our society would be much poorer. 
When one challenges these l( relc- 
vantists ” in specific terms, one 
realizes on what weak grounds they 
stand and how they have not 
thought through the propositions 
that they nre putting forward. 

Some time ago I had the oppor- 
tunity of propounding the cause of 
the universities before a group of 
all-party MPs. The criticisms made 
of the universities by many of these 
MPs was that we in the university 
sector were clogging the system by 
including too many subjects that 
were not relevant to the real world. 


AUT 


Christopher Price 

Jo Blackpool, for the Labour Party’s 
'Local Government. Conference; I 
nave always liked the place,' as t 
.associate It . - with long-past . and 
never-to'be.forgotten Schoolboy .put- 
'ngs. .The Education Working PaFty- 
discussions centred on Mark Car-- 
jusie’s two latest exercises in Open 
— the. Inspectors' report 
S n jj 6 , e «*ct of the cuts on stem- 
n?c . and tho Secretary 

a j to his colloagues 

wrnctv somehow drifted its way Into 
‘he column* - 1 of TUBS. The cuts 
aocument proved a hontbsboll. Yet 
Hbt J ust « lhat *ort of- Information 
Which ought to be available every 
year— as I suspect it will, now that 
T«a S lv re ^ rom rhe Select Committee 
fr Y.jhe locql authorities has farced 
It , ® t0 . the open, for the first time; . 
‘‘ Universities teachers feel that 


Tt 7. “i * , Tr°“i lur-.me urn time; 
tL.. vers i t *9 5 tea ph era .feel that 
j art ' Wn* •. overworked, they 
re ad t^at part of the -report 
wows. ' more and, more 
leeching 46 periods In 
RJTF 6 ^od wfeek... pej^iaps, in the 
Universities will blame- 




Tltc arguments wore of course 
generalizations but all the critics 
full into n state of confusion when 
I asked whether they were suggest- ' 
ing the abolition of depurtinunts 
of history, art, literaluie, music, 
etc. Unlartiimucly they hod become 
influenced by the all too prevalent 
attitudes displayed today where 
those in positions of authority know 
the cost of everything and the valuo 
of nothing. 

I would ho the last to protend 
that wc in the universities aro 
holler than thou " in providing a 
contribution to the quality as 
opposed to the quantity of life. 

ror example, wo must continue 
to question whether in the science 
education wc give we try to aivo 
students an assessment of now 
science and technology affects 
■society and bow in turn the chunges 
in society impact upon science and 
technology. There is a lot to be 
said for the literature student to 
know how the internal combustion 
engine works I 

For all the criticisms that can be 
made of our present system, how- 
ever, the fact remains that with one 
or two Isolated exceptions, the 
universities arc th c only institutions 

the schools a little less often for 
the “quality” of the material they 
receive. And perhaps the teachers 
in the forthcoming Burnham nego- 
tiations will use this particular 
statistic to- make a productivity 
point to Mr Carlisle. It. cannot be 
good for standards to expect .such 
continuous periods of concentration 
from teachers; end it cannot be 
economic sense to leave trained 
teachers on the dole, when standards 
are put so deeply in jeopardy. 

The other piece, of open govern- 
ment— the news that ministers were 
so -well ahead in their plana to take 
afl the polytechnics and some col- 
leges out of local government 
altogether— was one of the more 
spectacular cabinet committee leaks 
of recent years. The encouraging 
thing about the leak is that there is 
at least someone in government who 
cares enough about the delicate 
relationship between further anil 
higher education in Britain to take 
the trouble and the risk to feed It 
all to TEES. -If the proposals did 
hiccup last week In cabinet com- 
mittee, it could only be because the 
whole scheme runs counter to all 
■the -basic tenets of Thatcberdom; If 
a Labour government bad suggested 
nationalizing £400m worth of local 
authority real estate, and putting It 
. under a brand new executive 

S uango, the whole exercise would 
ave been drowned in Conservative 
owls of derision. Privatization, 
devolution of decision-taking, geo 
ting Whitehall out of local de- 
cisions, Is meant ; to be .the watch- 
word these days. I can only put It 
- dawn to a deep sense of inferiority 
. amofigST'rHe functionaries of the 
DBS. Almost uniquely lit Whitehall, • 
they don't run, ahythfng ■ directly, 

. and this Importance irritates thorn. 
What Is fascinating, is that the issue 
Is not a party political one. In every . 
present end future minister, there’s 
a centralist trying to get out. The 
temptation to > nationalize, even 
amongst Conservatives, as Rolls 
Royce found out almost a - decade 
ago and’ the. private eteel - companies . 
are discovering now, is almost irres- 
tistlble. I shall watch tbiq White- 
hall straggle with Interest : and -I 
hope a steady flow of Information' 

. to. die newly managed TUBS jjllll- ■ 
• keep us all. Informed,'.. 

Speaking, of hew managers, we all 
• had a splendid tknh; irt :tite Select 
Coanmllteefwith my old Oxftrd Uni- 
versity Labour,' Club eqljeague, . . 


that arc carrying out basic and 
fundamental research over a wide 
field nf disciplines. Although this 
research may not train people to 
be anything else but resenre Iters, it 
is not appreciated that this basic 
research underpins whole areas of 
our national life— whether in in- 
dustry, commerce, science, the arts 
and entertain mum, or government 
at local and national level. 

There arc those who would wish 
to do away with or diminish this 
role of the universities and strictly 
limit thc number of people engaged 
in these kinds of activity. These 
tendencies must be resisted and 
fought not only for the sake of thc 
universities but because it is on this 
battlefield that there will be deter- 
mined the type of educated man or 
woman we shall have in our society 
both now and in the future. 

At one time, those who were 
imolveu in the struggle for educa- 
tional advance were concerned with 
fighting the concept that one could 
divide students and pupils into the 
it ewers of wood and the drawers 
of wuter on the one band and tho 
intellectual elite on the other. ' 

Now the struggle has moved on 
against those who would downgrade 
the whale purpose of education to 
being one which would be devoted 
to the churning out nf the wood 
liewurS' and tho water drawers. 
Sjwie justify this exercise as being 
oil that tltc country enn afford at 
the present time and must suffice 


Don’s diary 


Monday 


until the better days conic. 

For a country wliero nil ruvenues 
are pouring out of curs, where we 
have coal below our foot almost to 
the centre of tho earth and where 
wc produce nearly GO per cent of 
our own food, this nrgument about 
not being able to afford nn educa- 
tion system that Is concerned with 
thc quality of life must be rejected. 

Wc in the universities do not 
reject the need to train bur students 
tor thc professions— quite the con- 
trary. what wc do say, however, 
is that we must also do our best 
to educate our students to be think- 
ing human beings and at the end 
of the day that may well turn out 
to be our more important contribu- 
tion to the society in which we live. 

Laurie Sapper 

The author is general secretary 
of the Association ol University 
Teachers. 

Rupert Murdoch, last week. Ho 
seems deeply committed to the sup- 
plements and this cheered us all 
up no end. Wa— the Select Commit- 
tee and the supplements, that is — 
both need each other to operate 
effectively. But the Murdoch en- 
counter added ra a week of politi- 
cal disorientation: here's Rupert, 
now, allegedly, a Ibatcherite ; Mr 
Pym says -Mrs Thatcher is a moder- 
ate. The sooial democrats (a term 
once of the far Left) tell us that 
they're moderates too and they 

} Dined the party of RH Tawney and 
.abour isn’t like that anymore, it’s 
more extreme. Yet Tawney’s greet 
wish was to abolish the House of 
Lords and the public schools. ’ So 
If our social democratic friends win 
an overwhelming victory at the next 
election, they could just try that for 
starters. Labour would support 
them. But then why didn’t they do. 
it last, time? Tm still In a fog 
about who stands for what and 
where the middle ground has gone. 


In Blackpool, we had the benefit 
of . the. wit and . wisdom of 
Jitney Buchan, the only Labour 
Euro-MF on the Extra-Education 
Committee. She was * eloquent 
■bout its cohsuuit attempts 
tn exceed its narrow mandate, and 
characteristically dour about the 
Commission’s^ yen to interfere in 
domestic education ppllcy. But there 
arc little things Europe sometimes 

S ets right when, we gee them wrong. 

rat. Richard's new portfolio unifies 
—uniquely, so ' far ds I know iq’ 
Europe— the Commission’s education 
and training responsibilities. Though 
the former are. pretty meagre, the 
move <pn only be for the good. 

. A deep hypocrisy has always per- 
meated education and training in 
Europe--cho one being- for the 
middle, the other Cor the working 
classes. , Universities run training 
epurses ju?t like the MSC, but for: 
top rather than .bottom jobs. Now: 
that that ebullient Welshman, Ctrl 
Hwyll Jones la starting- to Wash away 
this hypocrisy on the European 


I drive the two miles or so to the 
campus beneath dull, cheerless 
skies. I wonder whether we are in 
for one of those appalling winter 
weeks which foreigners from 
brighter climes cannot easily 
imagine until they actually experi- 
ence thc full horror. Greyncsg is 
surely tho worst aspect of our 
climate. Our cold, and even our 
rain, arc really quire moderate. But 
tho sheer sunlossuess of vast tracts 
of the English win tor is at times 
definitely dispiriting. Fortunately, 
tho antics of the human race, and 
not least its academic branch, can 
usually be rolled tm to provide 
someth! nn of nn antidote. 

Conversation in the common 
room ut lunch-time focuses on two 
themes : the leftward drift of tltc 
dear uld Labour Party, as illustrated 
by last weokoud’s conference at 
Wembley, and the mow completed 
screening of The History Man, 
which must, I suspect, have been 
obligatory viewing for all who work 
in tho* new universities. 1 suppose 
that os an historian — a real history 
man — I ought to feel annoyed that 
Bradbury chose to nttuch this label 
to his fatuous sociologist, whose 
feeling for any kind of history was 
so obviously non-ex isLcnt. Several 
of my colleagues aro of the opinion 
that the scries has "been mildly 
damaging to the now universities. 
Has it? I vaguely hope that Mrs 
Thatcher has not been watching on 
Sunday evenings. 

Hack at home in the evening l 
switch on t he television for my 
Monday date with Star Trek, and 
reflect, more than once, that Cap- 
tain Kirk is an immeasurably more 
interesting character than Howard 
Klrlc.’ ' . 


Tuesday 


plan, -’a* 'they, wpuld . put it, per- 
haps, .Mr Carlisle apd Mr Prior could 
see what thqy could do towurdd help- 
ing the- Idea, along on tha jever of 
our nattoh stdte. . The Maafarjane 


Radio 4. It works every time. 

Ac intervals during the day I de- 
bate whether 1 honestly want to 
go and listen to Mr Benn, anti 
find that I honestly do not. Several 
friends reproach me. After all, thay 
say, this sub-millennrian Questing 
Beast (fans of Malory will know 
what I mean) could yet be a power 
in thc land. “Power is never ridi- 
culous ”, said Napoleon, but then 
he was fearfully biased on this score. 
To tne it has always socmed ridi- 
culous as often as not. Better a 
new record than an old one: I re- 
turn home and spend part of tho 
evening listening to the marvellous 
now recording of Mahler’s Tenth by 
Simon Rattle and tho Bournemouth 
Symphony Orchestra. It has some 
sublime moments. Did .Mr Benn's 
spouch ? No doubt I shull learn 
tomorrow. Thc local faithful aro 
bound to tell me. 


Thursday 


j^uddms,; Flegsp try again 


A teaching day, but I interrupt it 
at noon to go for a jog. Our excel- 
lent sports centre, the finest addi- 
tion to the life of the university 
in recent years, is only a short walk 
from my room, end the 4 wo -mile 
circuit of the campus perimeter is 
very agreeable — indeed, almost 
idyllic when thc sun is out. which 
today, of course, it is not. The 
shower ; room at the sports centre 
Is one of those forgotten corners of 
the university where important 
political business is sometimes 
transacted. , A few weeks ago, a 
chance encounter; with a. colleague 
under the showers enabled me to 
make significant progress - with a 
minor, campaign which' has since 
triumphed— tha cause being no less 
a matter than the reinstitution of 
the university croquet lawn. It is a 
good Illustration of the role of 
aeddont in history. ' 


Wednesday 

My clock-radio goes ' on. as usual, 
at 7.27. HatMicaringi the- namb of 
Mr Tony Bonn Ini the headlines, I 
ro member ’that the former peer is 
duo td visit the university today to 
address the local faithful, The 
brittle, .so dreadfully ' predictable 
chatter of the Today programme 
drives, inqi swiftly from toy bed. 
For i those who lin^re ‘ trouble in 
malting an early, start tq tho day, I 
have aothe advice. Buy one of these 
’ admirable clock-radio , things,' place 
It on the far side ,df -tho i.. 
and kdep it pflrm' 3 lner’* v . , 


Echo os from the great row In the 
English Faculty ac Cambridge con- 
tinue to reverberate across the fifty 
or so miles of pastoral landscape 
tint separate us from that spot. 
After my morning classes, I lunch 
with a literary colleague well 
versed in these waiters. He tells me 
tint thc thing may drag on for 
months. Goodness I What a treat 
they have in store over there I 
From the outside, it looks as if the 
backwoodsmen are combining to 
crush the upstarts. This may bo no 
bad thing. Vigorous denunciation of 
the rising generation is said to be 
excellent for the circulation— a use- 
ful supplement to jogging, in fact. 
I should do more of it. But struc- 
turalist literary critics ore scarcely 
the most promising targets, as far 
the -lue of me I cannot work out 
what, if anything, it is they are 
driving at. I recall an Inscription 
an a lavatory door at the' 
time of the Jasi great flower big of 
student graffiti, it referred to an 
eminent sociologist, who has long 
since left the Essex mud-flats for 
more prosperous, transatlantic 
shores: “THb problem - with' Pro- 
fessor X'is not to change falm, but 
to understand him ", 


Friday 


Sunlessness is compounded by freez- 
ing fog this morning. How right 1 
was about this -wtfekl The jun has. 
appeared only once, and then For 
less than an - hour — a - barely 
noticeable disc of palest gold, 
looking a i great deal further oft 
than 93 million miles, 

1 spend part of the afternoon 
Interviewing candidates for admis- 
sion. It oceans to me,' n& I aift 
through the X/COA forms yen again, 
that the real flaw in the televised 
version of The History Man was 
that It showed nothing, really, of -, 
the work that goes on inside a 
university, whether old or niw, lvy- 
edvered cr pleteglass, These' 
Institutions are hot perfect ; they 
probably have a higher proportion: 
of - cranks . and egomaniacs then 
most organizations of comparable 
size ; and yet they remain indust- 
rious to an extent undreamed of, I 
suspect, by the itisjoriLy of people' 
who watched rho. ludicrous copers 
at Waiermouth. It sounds (and pos- 
sibly is) self-serving to say so . 
openly, but they are national 
aasera which should not be wasted. 
But who sees It this way nowadays ? ' 
Certainly net the government, and 
almost certainly not the likely 
at rerun rive .government. In this 
respect, undoubtedly, it is only too 
easy ta induce a mood of' ylpom. 
The encircling Rreyitcss does not 
exactly help : a January week ' _ r 
England js never the be** 
thipk about the fu»-‘ ,. . " * 
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SSHC Research Grant Application. 
No. 1 063/2 f4B. 

Director of Research : Professor 
Ralph Freely. 

The principal aim of this research 
project is id conduct n cross ntifionul 
examination of the fundamental 
problems inherent in the economic 
infrastructure of the European 
Economic Community. 

'For some years now (say, six or 
seven) professional social (scientists 
have ihcen concerned with the pos- 
sible 'ambiguities and even contra- 
dictions in the EEC's simultaneous 
commit meat to a general free 
market and to the implementation 
of a selective regional (fund. 

In this project these ambiguities 
and contradictions (lIio ones Just 
„ menuioued above) [will be high- 
lighted by a case study of one par- 
ticular oxample of regional entre- 
preneurship. This will ibe sited in a 
country which, like the United 
Kingdom feels itself to be a victim 
of EEC budgetary discrimination — 
namely, Italy. 

The specific area which has been 
selocied for attention Is the Floren- 
tine handbag Industry. (Although 
handbag sales will be taken as a 
principal Indicator of the level of 
_ economic activity, belts and wallets 
will also enter into the final input- 
output matrix.) 

^Professor Freeby has. over the 
years, spent a considerable amount 
of time engaged in observational 
work In various parts of Northern 
Italy [Siena, Lucca, hap alio, and 
one little place in the Cinque Terre 
which be thinks is called something 
like Vernazza). He also has a work- 
Ing knowledge of commercial, 
Italian (Quanto costa, due cappu- 
cini, una grappa, oorrei una camera 
matrlmontale con beano, a die ora 
partira it treno per Venezia) and a 
thorough familiarity with Italian 
customs and conventions (museums 
closed on Mondays, drinks cheaper 
'at the bar, the hot tap in hotels 4s 
likely to be marked C, direttessuno 
_ trains take longer than others, etc). 

It Is envisaged that he wjll spend 
approximately three months of each 
of the three: years of she project’s 
duration in. Nottherp Italy. 1 The 
■ months of July to -September have 
. been carefully selected as those la 
-which the handbag industry is tra- 
ditionally moat viable. 

;V *- the research .Will' be 
principally conducted from research 
<: fyrfHttes hegr .Florence. (Just up in 


Sir,— Ngalo Croquet's review of achieves is the creation of oppor- 
dcgiee courses in sport and recrea- tu nines for those who are gifted 
tion studies (THES, February 6) both physically and intellectually to 
contained a few omissions, errors develon these talents simultaneously 
and spurious inferences. Let me in higher education. This may he, 
put the score right before her as in the case of the Trent and 
words slide imperceptibly into Brighton courses mentioned, by 
history. including the student’s own physical 

- The first British degree in this development as an essential aim ; 
field of study was the BSc(Hons) In or on the other hand, as in the case 
sport science at Liverpool Poly- of Liverpool and others, the student 
technic, which predated her claim merely uses the physical activity of 
by two years that Genesis occurred himself and others as a practical 
in 1977. Consequently her observa- context for his conceptual studies. 


tion that employment prospects 
hove been assessed only by survey- 
ing potential employers is less than 
adequate. Liverpool has produced 
three outputs of graduates who 
hnve proceeded to 100 per cent 
employment and/or postgraduate 
courses in four continents. As you 
may by now have guessed, Ms 
Crequer’s observation that such 
courses evolved from physical edu- 
cation teacher training courses also 
does not apply to 'Liverpool. The 
course .was planned from scratch, 
staff were recruited and a depart, 
ment created specifically to teach 
the degree. It hag since become 
clear that there- are significant 
differences between courses intro- 
duced in this way and those aris- 
ing from the diversification of 
i teacher training resources. 

I By juxtaposition, it was also 
■implied ‘that Sebastian Coe studied 
for such a degree at Loughborough 
University. This is not the case, 
since Coe read for a degree in eco- 
nomics. He was, however, an out- 
standing examplo from the long 
history of British sportsmen who 
have competed with distinction 
whilst fulfilling the normal acade- 
mic requirements of a degree course 
That it Is possible to do so is 
beyond question. What the current 
crop ot sport degree courses 


■Completion rates of theses 

Sir,— May wc first start by answer- 
ing Dr Men's queiy concerning the 
time taken by Diirkheim to com- 

E lete his thesis ? As far as it can 
e ascertained Durkheira selected 
his research topic on the division 
of labour in society some time 
between 1882 end 1883 but the 
thesis was not completed and exam- 
ined until 1893. Of course In those 
days candidates were supposed also 
to submit a short, complementary 
thesis written in Latin (Durkheim 
wrote this other thesis on Montes- 
quieu). 

A purely statistical table of the 
completion rates of PhDs . tells us 
very little indeed about the quality 
of the theses. If we are interested 


In the latter case, the studies are 


are here to stay. Oilier disciplines 
— look to your laurels. 

Mens sana in corpora sano. 

Yours faithfully, 

DR VAUGHAN THOMAS, 

Head of Department of Sport nml 
Recreation Studies, Liverpool Poly- 
technic. 

Sir,— I read with interest your 
article. " A Race Apart No Longer ". 

While 1 appreciate that it is uni 
possible for you to muke exhaustive 
reference to all the courses and 
institutions that make a contribu- 
tion in this very broad field it is 
surprising that you should omit the 


intellectual, assessment is by the surprising that you should omit the 
written or spoken work and the longest established specialist Insti- 
rigour is seen to be on a par with tution in England, Carnegie School 
anv other academic degree course, of Physical Education and Human 


ia have sniped occasionally 

[ suclf at tacksman d thhfisThe P h y» ical education, one year suppje- 
L j! j . ♦ mentary certificate in physical edu- 

Ti 1 cation, one year diploma in physical 
education) Carnegie also offers two 
Hide. Without ever having non .professionHl degrees : diree-year 
advertised, the Liverpool B A degree in human movement 
* j S i < 8 P ort science has studies : three-year BA honours 
sd its full complement with- deg ree In leisure studies, 
ficulty. Currently some 250 The structure of these two 


any other academic degree course. 
In 1978 the Royal Aeronautical 
Society and the Ergonomics Society 
each gave their award for the best 
student project of the year by 
national competition to a Liverpool 
sport science graduate, 

Both the media and conservative 
academia have sniped occasionally 
at sport degrees. I have studiously 
ignored such attacks and this is the 
first time I have responded to what 
is essentially a very fair and wel- 
come article. Without ever having 
been advertised, the Liverpool 
BSc(Hons) in sport science has 
recruited its full complement with- 
out difficulty. Currently some 250 
candidates will he interviewed for 
36 places. The academic perform, 
atice of the students is gratifylngly 
high and the employment recora is 
optimal, particularly since almost all 
graduates actually do proceed to 
work in the sport/recreation/physi- 
cal education field. Within three 
years -Liverpool sport science 
graduates have achieved masters 
degrees in England, . America, 
Canada and Australia and the first 
PhD is anticipated in a year or so. 

Degrees in sport and recreation 


Management education 

Sir, — I am writing to correct an 
impression left by Nigel Campbell 
qf the Manchester Business School 
(THES January 30). While I agree 
that MBA courses provide OpTy a 
small proportion of management 
education at present, I should like 
to point out that the part-time MBA 
which Mr Campbell's institution 
proposes is by no means unprece- 
dented. There ere at present five 
part-time MBA-type general man- 
agement masters degrees offered by 
polytechnics. 

At Middlesex we have l-ecently 
recruited the first intake of 72 stu- 
dents onto our part-time masters in 
business management. The demand 
for this course is such that I am 


Movement Studies, Leeds Polytech- 
nic. You will note from the vurious 
catalogues and CNAA and poly- 
technic course handbooks that in 
addition to its traditional offerings 
in the field of education (three- 
quarter-year Bachelor of Education 
degree, majoring In physical educa- 


The structure of these two 
degrees is quite unique and offers 
students an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to specialize either in the 
field of human action and perform- 
ance in relation to sport or in the 
broad field of leisure and recrea- 
tion. To my knowledge no other 
course provides such opportunities. 
Yours faithfully, 

C. E. BOND, 

Head, Carnegie School of Physical 
Education and Human Movement 
Studies 

Leeds Polytechnic. 


in developing the social sciences, sure that, we and other polytechnics 
assessment of theses should be offering similar courses will be able 
derived from a wider perspective, t o make a major contribution to 


aenvea from a wider perspective, 
f e , publications, research, teaching, 
etc. arising from the theses. In 
Other words, a sociology of science 
approach is required. 

Now that the market mentality 
seems to be the measure of the 
social science* (and of higher edu- 
cation in general), lit Is the time to 
assert the Importance of the pursuit 
of; ki ' 
societ 
eduea 
who., 
right 
• in. ou 



to make a major contribution to in opulence, 
management. education at this level. ^Is there a different philt 
Yours faithfully, the : DMS as opposed to 

D. G. , HARPER, degrees. If so what is i 

Dean, Faculty of Business Studies I am sure that many 
and Management, coaid add to the list am 

Middlesex Polytechnic correspondence may ttoroi 

• some of them. If so it .1 

Sir,— Your supplement on manage- tainly ibe more useful 
ment education while welcome,; was mixture you offered, 
sfrangely. disappointing. True, Sir Yours faithfully, 

Terence Beckett acknowledged the C. A. -HORN, 

low quality of British management. Dean of the Faculty of 1 

and such, an acceptance of respon- Studies, 

sjhUlly is still -unusual. Little Was, - Oxford Polytechnic, 

at Stirling | An unfounded * first' 1 


however, said of the quality and 
problems of management education, 
which after 20 or 30 years of effort 
does not seem to have achieved a 
great deal. 

■ I would have liked to have seen 
soma of the major problems which 
face us analysed. 

• Tuat what; -for example. Is the 
right relationship between education 
and industry and how con wo 
achieve It? 

• Are business education and man- 
agement education the same thing ? 
If not, what is the difference ? 

• How effective aro short tailor- 
made vocational courses, which now 
seem so popular, in actually chang- 
ing behaviour. 

• How to choose what Is the right 
course for a manager rather than 
opt for one of the very expensive 
offerings, which seem to excel only 
in opulence. 

S is there a different philosophy for 
e : DMS as opposed to Masters' 
degrees. If so what is It? 

I am sure that many colleagues 
coaid add to the list and possibly 
correspondence may throw light on 
some of them. If so it would cor- 
tainly be more useful than tho 
mixture you offered. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. A. HORN,. . . 

Dean of the Faculty of Modern 
Studies, 


Local authority ! 
control j 

air,— To say in your leader fTR« 1 
February 6) that " the Gover^y I 
does not hko Iocs] authwltieik ' 
cause they cut too little, the hat ' 
tut ions because they lmerfersi* • 
much is to misunderstand a fuZ 
mental objection to l. e .a. ctmtnu- 
major institutions of public smT 
higher education. ^ ■ . 

Local education authorities w : 
inappropriate instruments for dt ' 
management and funding 0 ( p* i 
, technics ami other colleges | ! 
higher education because the rah ■ 
given to local authorities for th ; 
cation is based on the concept *’ 
education being a “national 
vice locally administered", F|kf 
technics are not local organiatlou 
and ore not suitable bodies fir loaj ! 
administration. They have bed 1 
and regional roles— In some ana 
of considerable importance ead & ‘ 
tinctlon— but they are not primarily 
local in purpose nor 1 b tb# ’ 
recruitment of students, ■ • 

The problem with Lm. repot . 
bllity for higher education b pi- 
cisefy summed up by the ray. ; 
change of terminology on 
pour such scorn. ' ‘‘Advanoi ra- 
ther education " is a veiy diffemt 
concept from “ public sector Hjhfl 
education *\ Further ttonta m 
be a' local service but fc&w edu- 
cation may only have a loalle > 
pact when its overriding por{M : 
transcends geographies! bouiwHti f 
The autonomy of local autbed- [ 
ties (which is on iropoitsit ® ; 
cept in the [British machinery s 
government) leads to variability k ; 
quality and control of.lnstfluusi . 
which cannot bo excused by iw | • 
once to local needs. Apart ton w [ 
Hve in Inner London, no pwjw* i 
nic Is able to be Judged by Its 
tainlng authority in coaparaa i 
with any ocher under tu fMn* ? 
ship, ilils contrasts tnatkedb » 1 
l.e.a. funding of schools and fin™ j. 
education colleges where nw* := 
many In one area. The ineqo'lw 
of funding and detailed ogj j 
which currently exist between n» , 
tutions in different l.eju j* 1 * • 
sound reason for favourite 
change to national P 0 J*? m JET • 
mented through national ( _ 

H^RIET^GREbNAWAY, • | 

Academic registrar, • . 

Bristol Polytechnic. .- f . : 

'■ _ • •- . 

Engineering researcher? , l. 

, Sir,— You report (TflBffj 

13) that the cludrmaij k 
Science Research Cowc 1, J 
; Geoffrey Allen, Js serious^ 

, earned by tho : 

! good quality resesrchJPpllcwj 
received from engineer tag 
- chers. Surety this must JejgJ 
> for celebration, father thW 
ration. If it rtoaai thit JF- 
j engineers who wiM, 

, engineering rosearch *r* 

» ingiy doing dust thw. . 

iera will no -doubt , 


roaearct 

reaearcl 


or englneeriei 
end I ■ for 


Is what thoy_want 


or rf 
x 


Ralph Freeby (Professor) 


I*) elected taw. • 

Yours faithfully, ' 

Josef R. LLOBERA. 

Departmeitt- of Socfoloay, University 
of London Gold^nltin* College. >- 
ANNE M. BAILEY, .: . .. 7 v , 
.Eliot College; University of Kent. 

Research completed 

Sir,— My attention ■ has been drawn 
to the fact that I was credited 
( THES, January 23} with havbgg re- 
ceived a grant from the SSRC for 
research on ' understanding. ‘ It ^ j* 
very nice , to be congratblated by 
old friends on this, apart from pile 


discipBnery political studies pro- 
gramme. draWing on staff Atom .«*». 
eral, subjects (but under the- aegis 
of a steering comittittee: chared Tsy 
the qew. professor Is . phrk -.of ■ the 
university’s strategy for .consolidat- 
es, iw academic progress' lit , the 
.social sciences. .... .% • ;.V Z '■ . 

Yours faithfully, 

d. w. ; g, timms,. 

-‘ Acting; P rincipal Stirling University. 

fact ! .that . the grant in question 
became opefttlve in 1978 and the 
research' was completed in 1979, 
Eight papers have . appeared in 
journals so' far,- - either -direetty dr 
Budirectly derived from .this. • ' 

Yours faithfully, J- • . ; ? . 

CHRISTOPHER ORMELL, * j 
19. Kentori Road, Earley, Reading. 


U 1 WCH 9 ISU u-lJ 

tion*. procedures 
wWcn may or reay.not^v 
That those resources sj 
ficlqntly adequate to 8W 1 

■wSh 




1 0:8 ri 

y.fjjvi I , T . ; * 



therb^is aoffle- hope 

Yatirs- faithfully. 
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More cuts or Cabinet cracks? 


Holding on to 
the bonds of 
consensus 


Ninetcen-elghty-one will be a 
crucial, even a pendulum, year for 
higher education. In 12 months’ 
time It will be clear whether the 
cuts hnve finally begun to bite and 
fur the first time in more than two 
generations, and arguably in tlti-s 
century, higher education has 
entered onto a period of decline ; 
or whether the Government has lost 
its monetarist nerve end carried out 
its invisible U-turn with all that 
such a change would Imply for the 
future pattern of public expendi- 
ture. 

At present either outcome is 
equally likely, As lust week's Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate report into 
die effects of the cuts demonstrated, 
higher education has yet to suffer 
a serious decline in standards of 
material provision. Indeed, It is 
important to stress this point, if 
only to dispel the gathoring shadows 
of demoralization. We are not yet 
at the end of the Robbins expan- 
sion. Student numbers and applica- 
tions are still increasing, and 
because of the vagaries of copping 
the pool nnd the stubborn genero- 
sity on the part of some local autho- 
rities (like the ILEA) the declina 
in public support lias so far been 
slight. 

What has happened to the poly- 
technics and colleges applies a 
fortiori to the universities. Here 
demand Is, if anything, even more 
buoyant. Certainly tiiere is no pre- 
monition in tiicr'aVaijable statistics 
of the yawning demographic decline 
of which the doomsteri, inside and 
outside the universities, so maso- 
chistically warn. Rather the evid- 
ence today is that the universities 
at any rate will -be able to leap 
over the demographic gulf of the 
1980s almost as easily as they did 
the equally ugly chasm of the later 
1960s. 


The financial prospect is also not 
half as gloomy as the morale of 
the universities would suggest. The 
unit uf resource has certainly been 
depressed further, but more in line 
with the gradual erosion that has 
been taking place since at least 
1974 rather than witlt a new and 
sudden catastrophic decline. Over- 
seas students’ fees remain a major 
problem, but perhaps a manageable 
problem precisely because It is In 
such areas that the liberal concen- 
sus is still strong nnd so tho 
Government's nerve is likely to give 
soonest. 

This assessment will appear over- 
optimistic to many, even or especi- 
ally to careful roadors uf The THES. 
It feels wrong maybe, but it is diffi- 
cult tn qtmrrcl with its factual 
accuracy, just another demonstra- 
tion perhaps of the fact that the 
depression in higher education 
remains a psychological as much 
ns a material one. It needs to be 
stressed, to the outside world, but 
most of all to ourselves, that higher 
education in Britain in late Febru- 
ary, 1981, remains buoyant, in 
demand, and (comparatively) well- 
resourced. 

Of course, all those could change 
if the Government persists in its 
present public expenditure policies. 
Polytechnics and colleges will have 
to absorb real cuts now that their 
local authorities will be powerless 
to help them, even If they have 
the political will. In the face of 
Mr Heseltlne's contradictory block 
grant. Staff redundancies and 
course closures, to be folluwed in 
1982 or 1983 by Institutional 
failures, will become inevitable. 

In the universities such extre- 
mities will be avoided for some time 
ahead. But Dr Parkes's magic In 
keeping up the recurrent grant can- 
not go on working for ever. The 
£30m cut announced at the end of 
last year will hurt, and subsequent 
tranches will hurt even more. The 
overseas students fiasco will con- 
tinue to work its capricious way 
through the system undermining 
quality and promoting inefficiency. 


The always precarious restoration 
of university finances engineered by 
Fred Mulloy and especially Shirley 
Williams will be washed awny. 

Blit ii may not happen. The 
intention of the Government, of 
course, remains hidden in the 
glnuiii only occasionally nnd selec- 
tively illuminated by leaks from the 
Prime Minister downwards. But one 
thing is now very clear: higher 
education is not the only place 
where morale is low ; the same 
appears to he the case in Mrs 
Thatcher's Cabinet. Plainly there 
is very deep, and growing, discon- 
tent uninng liberal Tories about the 
present direction of Government 
policies. While it Is still extremely 
difficult to weigh their influence, 
wc nil feel it Is growing .stronger 
day hy duy. The prospect is not of 
wholcsule revolt or even of obvious 
reversal of policy but of sternly 
erosion of Mrs Thatc licr's iron 
monetarist determination by the 
drip-drip of the wuts — aided, of 
course, by the flooding in uf the 
real world of BSC and British ley- 
land, and by the quickening rhythm 
of politics ns the election 
approaches. 

Where such developments might 
leavo higher education is murkier 
still. But if present punishment is 
shouldered aside by future 'Invest- 
ment as the dominant motif of Con- 
servative rule, it can hardly fail to 
-benefit. Even on entirely genera- 
lized relaxation of present restric- 
tions on public expenditure to re- 
store a measure of prosperity to 
Britain would benefit higher educa- 
tion along with other publicly! unded 
services. So it is still too early to 



;y I |||jp 


give up all hope, whether this means 
a retreat into the redoubt of unre- 
mitting opposition to all the present 
Government's policies on higher 
education or embracing the Mephl- 
stopbellan necessity of inevitable 
“ rationalization " and inexorable 
decline. The -worst has not yet hap- 
pened. <R may still Happen but there 
Is perhaps an equally good chance 
that It will not. The game between 


George Rainsford 

There Is □ -tide in the affairs of 
men discernible in the lives of 
nations, institutions, and individuals. 
Values agreed upon by the homoge- 
neous population of the city state 
do not require a structure of inter- 
pretation or enforcement. But values 
arc not so widely shared in the 
lictrogciu-ity of an empire so there 
must be laws and codes to regulute 
behaviour. The Athens of Plato 
thus looks substantially different 
from the Rome of Cicero. 

In like manner when the broad 
consensus which bonds societies or 
notions Is lost, there is first a 
recourse to laws and codes, and 
ultimately to the use of force in 
the streets or on the battlefields 
of civil war. Examples of this 
phenomenon run through American 
history. The witchcraft trials in 
Salem commenced with the breakup 
of the Puritan period. The Civil 
War -was fought after tho country 
lost broad agreement about either 
slaves or the -federal union, and 
laws like the fugitive slave law 
were unable to close the breach. 
Hie campus and street riots of the 
I960* came during our major 
national disagreement over the 
Vietnam conflict, 
wn out mere i . , , . 

good chance I Agreed upon or shared values 


too early to 


dogma and progress continues and 
there is still everything to play for. 


Salaries and the six per cent limit 


University teachers have now been 
waiting almost five months far the 
telsry increases duo to them in 
October, and the prospect of a 
quick and acceptable settlement in 
committee B appears as distant as 
fjer. This Weekend the council of 
P® National Association of Teachers 
In Further and Higher Education is 
*' u ty to follow the. lead of the 
Hhool teachers and put In a claim 
* if P® r cent tocrMM * — 
April for polytechnic end 


excepted from the 6 per cent norm 
but this, spring looks ell too like 
the deadweight of another salary 
anomaly. They are also Isolated and 
their salary Negotiations do not take 

6 lace in a statutory framework. 

nlike Natfhe they cannot hang 
onto the coat tails of the school 
teachers which this year may be 
surprisingly effective in the wake 
of the unhelpful (to Mr Carlisle) 
report from the Inspectorate on 
declining standards In — M "- 


be fighting redundancies in their 
own institutions may even be half- 
persuaded of its truth. So the pos- 
sibility of effective industrial action 
looks at present slight,- Will the 


school teachers remedy this defi- 
dency aad so Indirectly push up 
the Natfhe (end by extension the 


AUT) settlement? 

The most likely outcome of both 
sets of negotiations is that Natfhe 
will settle for between 7 and 10 per 
cent in the wake of a National 
of Teachers settlement in the 


teacher*', hare ' appeared more on its hands, 
intractable. ■ iBut 'Natfhe, although it is spared 

.. .Of the two groups the university these disabilities, cannot really be 
teachers seam to be stuck more hopeful of gaining the full 15 per 


r?®Py I 0 # 16 JU|re. They are a pay cent It is llkqly to clalm-^9 per cent 
mi U ui ,Wt 1 ha7wWoh'«last autumn perhaps put not IS. The Clegg - 
might have been an .Bdvffhtagcr'lL^jnistakc is bound to be raised, 
u bed 'hejbed the Association of agSInaHh&nLThe loco! authorities 
university Teachers to convince the are bound toplay the “ more pay, 
govern imjnt they should be re- less jobs"; tsrd for all it is worth, 
fiortjed as a M special" case and Natfhe members who may already 


GeUner's article on page 
paints a mast depressing pic- 
ture , qf inteUectpel, end indeed 
^ricle), life in Czechoslovakia today, 
-can be -Utile , doubt , that his 
"■tysis is .fundamentally a fair and 
■jCcurete one, for itiie demoralization 
5* Pwlli? 'life In Czechoslovakia is 
JJ^ obyious. As; he suggests, the 
JjjjPftMiqh ; of philistine; conformity 
weigh more bepvity as 
ly direct •- tnenaces of tdtftHtarfftfl 


rule have boon 1 lightened. He Is 


also right to ! argue that It is Intel- . 
lecturis who 8tufer first end most 
from such a climate of stifling 
orthodoxy, although pethsps a 4^ 
tlncrion should be drawn : between. 1 
their public and their inner lives. . 

However: the events in Poland 
show clearly that it' is wrong to ,rar 
'said the , 'countries . or eastern ; 
Europe a monolith of tmreileved 


lUwaiiBU'--'" ■ 7 — 9 ' ' 1 J’ 

remains Vita} In tnony areas under 


entirely correctly with extremely; 11! 
grace as they will again have been 
caught a pay round behind by an 
incomes policy, fepce of a sort will 
be preserved maybe, biit none of the 
underlying questions about the 
coordination of salary negotiations 
right across -higher education and 
the desirability of a property worked 
out incomes policy will be aby 
closer to sensible answers. 


softer Communist rule, fealty ' ba 
compared to that of Us unhappy 
northern neighbour. Even In ;thp 
Soviet Union itself, especially 1 In 
science end technology, there Is 
evidence of in tell actual vitality 4hat 
seems almost absent in its client 
Hate ; 4o the; west: The proper con- 
clusion therefdrb'is that while ,the 
intellectual.; oppression plot pre- 
vails in. eastern Europe should- 'be 
gen era Hv Condemned it should npr 
be, condemned without dlscrlmlnn- 


thus provide a legit Imatizat ion far 
the functioning of the institutions 
of society. They remove the need 
for force ia their organization or 
management. Normative bonds 
create a kind of " moral capital " 
for society expressed in Inter-per- 
sonal trust, belief in Institutions, 
and the capacity to respond to 
crisis. When this moral capital is 
used up or is insufficient. Inter- 
personal affairs will need to oe regu- 
lated, Institutions axe, no longer 
believed in, and the capacity to 
cope with either 'Internal or external 
crisis disappears. 

■ Looked at another way, the 
emergence of codes and regulations 
covering the relationship between 
people or institutions can be taken 
as a signal of the break-up of con- 
sensus or shared values. This Is 
now clearly the case with the 
American house of intellect, as it 
la for American, society . at : large. 
Because we hqvi lost cOmihon 
values, we are an increasingly, regu- 
lated and litigious people and It 
shoal d not aurprise us tmat our In- 
stitutions aud those within them are 
likewise.; 

There are many areas where the 
fad and the results of the codifica- 
tion of the academy,- either self or 
externally .imposed, are observable. 
The decline In the acceptance of the 
value oP the independence of the 
academy, its needs to be free to 
constructively criticize hpa resulted 
in an' increasing burden, to pro- 
vide , accountability to. federal and 


state governments: Lack of basic 
agreement 'about the place of women 
aqd minorities in. the academy has 
led to. legislatively Imposed and 


led to. legislatively Imposed and 
bureaucratically enforced affirma- 
tive action plans. ..... 

Because of the evaporation oi 
the condition of trust coming from 
a shared and collegial: sense of the 
mission of the academy, -personnel 
relations and the process of making 
personnel derisions have be corps 
the most - rigidly codified areas of 
the academy* ,- 

• Leek of Sasic agreement between 
the acadbmy aftd Hie fctate.es to the 
use end purpose of financial ejd 
Has created mounting and whololy 


unrealistic reporting requirements. 
The absence of wide consensus as 
to the mission of our schools and 
colleges has also led to increased 
standardization of programmes with 
tho result (hot in ihc name of 
achieving minimum standards, 
inflexibility may stifle creativity nnd 
the gifted or ambitious child may 
be held back to some common 
lowest denominator. 

The natural reaction of many to 
the codification of tho academy Is 
to try to blunt, control, or soften 
the impact of codes and regulations. 
Language protecting the rights of 
institutions has been urged for 
inclusion in legislative drafting. Cost 
studies have been made of the fiscal 
impact and high cost of federally 
mandnted regulatory programmes. 
Regulations and codes which seem 
to uo excessive ure honoured in the 
breech and enforced only by the 
threat of legal action. 

There will always he a need for 
law as oiiu of the basic guarantors 
of the rights of men and of institu- 
tions. But those fundamental guaran- 
tees set out In general terms in 
constitutions aro the result of wide 
participation of citizens and are 
substantially different from and 
more necessary than the detailed 
codes sot out in hurenucratic regu- 
lations. From time to time the law 
must indeed loud in tlic focus and 
formulation of n .statement of social 
obligations and rights hut this only 
Infrequently and always in a way 
that is open to popular response. 

There will also continue tn bo 
ureas of disagreement and tension 
within society. The judicial or poli- 
tico I process thus lays down rules 
for the management of that tension 
and guides social behaviour away 
from private action destructive to 
the public good. 

Bui for the academy as for the 
nation the effort tn blunt the crea- 
tion or the impact of codes uf 
behaviour will get only to the 
symptoms of over -r eg illation. The 
cause is in the absence of adequate- 
ly shared values and adequately ex- 
pressed shared beliefs. Wo in the 
academy should be asking what 
were the values we believed in 
which we have lost, and why did 
wc lose them. And we slrauld be 
working on strategies to either 
recapture them or replace them 
with a new consensus about the 
things in which tve believe. 

Agreement within the academy 
on these shared goals will holp 
remove the impulse of faculty 
to organize and deal with admini- 
strators in an adversaria! way. 
Agreement of the goals of the 
academy with the goals of the 
nation will help to remove the need 
for administrators to enforce regu- 
lations laid down by the state as a 
result of perceived disagreement as 
to those goals. 

The move of the country to the 
right at the time of increased pres- 
sure on the academy to curtail costs 
and cut personnel will make the 
reaching of these agreements more 
difficult. It may, however, make 
those agreements more necessary- if 
the nation and the academy are to 
be prevented from moving away 
from each other. 

The recognition of the result of 
tfae absence of agreement on shared 
values is easier by far to accom- 
plish than It is to state what those 
values and beliefs should be and 

how agreement on thei.. 

sought- ’ Several things, however, 
are clear. Agreement capital be 
Imposed. A workable consensus Is 
only the result of 
accepted because of trust or is the 
result of wide .and open participa- 
tion. . : No real agreement can be 
reached within the academy or 
between It and the state IF differ- 
ences are seen as being exclusive 
rsrher than complementary. In any 
situation institutions must be ston 
os having rights to be protected 
from abuse either by faculty, 
students, or: state bureaucrats. The 
academy must be valued as an insti- 
tution contributing to the growth 
and development of society, rather 
than as a refuge for irresponsible 
faculty or n wolf arc dispenser for 
undeserving students. 

The bedrock from which all this 
must flaw is a recommitment to tite 
' value of- ideas a major driving force 
for society and the (value of edu- 
cated people (people with ideas), for 
the cebuildlng, ■ rcfresbtrtodt, and 
regeneration of aoricty. The mission 
of tho academy is both to conserve 
and to change, and society end tho 
academy' itself must digest both 
these necessities. There must be 
standards so that the educational 
success of the academy can 1 fas 
measured again A some agreed upon 
criteria. -There must also be recog- 
nition' of ^flexibility odd openness to 
risk *as essential Ingredients of 
creativity and the possibility of 
failure as an inevitable consequence 
of risk. 
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